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PREFACE. 



As I consider myself responsible for the 
contents of the following pages, it is but 
fiur that my readers should know how 
they came into my possession : — I have 
seldom been much encumbered with the 
gifts of fortune, and it has often happened 
that a fresh supply of cash has produced 
somewhat of the same effect upon my 
spirits as a visit from a long-absent friend. 
In the month of December, 1821, when 
my mind was gloomy as the atmosphere, 
and n\y head full of strange and thick- 
coming fancies, I was agreeably surprised 
by the accession of a sum of money that 
occasioned a total revolution in my ideas ; 
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11 PKEFAC£« 

and I retired to rest with a lighter heart 
than usual. I had no sooner reclined my 
head upon my pillow than I fell into a 
reverie or dream^ and I thought myself 
in the middle of a spacious hall in a build- 
ing which was called, " The Palace of 
SovereignsJ*^ The walls of the apartment 
were divided into panels, and at the toj> 
of each panel was fixed a medal of gold, 
similar to the money now in circulation, to 
which was suspended a parohment-scroU, 
containing an account of the adventuresi 
of each individual piece of coin to which 
it was attached* Some of these documents 
were concise enough, and others again of 
larger dimensions. One indeed I observed 
as long as a Bill lately brought into Chan* 
eery, stated to contain one hundred and 
eighty thousand words I 

I was pondering over this valuable but 
rather lengthy record, when I was suddenly 
awakened by a loud laugh, which proceed-* 
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ed, as I supposed^ from somebody near me. 
I started up and threw aside the curtains^ 
bat all was dark and silent as the grave ; 
and I thought it merely an abrupt termi- 
nation of my dream. I again sought the 
solace of repose ; and^ falling into a doz- 
ing slumber, strove in vain to carry my 
imagination back to the fairy palace of 
my former thoughts : But I presently 
inutgined, that I heard a muttering noise 
like some person indistinctly talking to 
himself. I bolted upright, — that is, as far 
as it was possible, whilst sitting in my 
bed; and listening attentively, I threw 
open the bed-curtains as before : But all 
was again quiet, and nothing to be seen 
but a glimmering spark in the cinders, 
which I had left in the grate when I went 
to bed. For my constitution has been 
shattered by the hardships I have under- 
goiie> and I sometimes indulge myself with 
a fire in my dormitory. I felt persuaded 
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that I had heard the sound of a voice in 
the apartment ; yet I was vexed with 
myself for entertaining this opinion^ and 
I agftin composed myself and fell fast 
asleep. 

How long I remained in that state^ 
I do not know ; but when I awoke^ 
the room was in a glow of light. The 
fire had burned briskly up^ and I saw a 
figure^ habited in a splendid robe which 
^^ shone bright as burnished gold." Be 
wore a crown of gold upon his head ; his 
features, mild and dignified, were resplenr 
dent as his dress. He sat with a^ pen in 
his hand. ; and he had a bundle of papers 
before him, tied with a piece of red tape, 
which he seemed to be in the act of en- 
dorsing, as he raised his eyes and fixed 
them at intervals upon me. I ga^ed with 
awe and admiration, not unmixed with 
alarm : for I had left a sovereign on my 
writing' desk when I went to bed, as I 
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wanted change in the morning as soon as 
I should rise; and this piece of money- 
was not to be seeij. Gradually recovering 
from my trepidation and amazement, I 
exclaimed alqud^ ** By all that's holy, tell 
*' me who and what thou art ?" when, in 
sounds celestial^ sweet as an aerial harp, 
he thus addressed me, ^* Favoured mortal, 
** I am thy Sovereign ! This is my Lifey — '' 
and, employing an action which corre- 
sponded with the expression, he held up 
to view the papers tied with red tape, — 
** This is iny Idfe^ in wMch my spirit is' 
^* embodied. Use thy diligence to send 
" me forth into the world in a creditable 
*' shape ; and prosperity assuredly awaits 
** thee !" — I was about to reply, but in an 
instant the fire was extinguished, the 
bright vision had vanished from my sight, 
and left impenetrable darkness behind. 

Like the man in the play, '^ I could 
sleep no more." As soon as the dawning 

Bd 
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of day appeared^ I rose from my bed.; 
and on looking at my desk, I descried a 
packet of papers lying by the side of the 
sovereign which I had left there the pre- 
ceding evening. I rang the bell^ and sent 
it to be changed for twenty silver shillings. 
Casting my eye on the papers, I observed 
they were endorsed with the following 
words, ^^ Adventures of a SoveretgUy for 
Peregrine Oakley." I sat down and 
eagerly perused the MS. which contained 
the matter now laid before the Public; 
otecl I«M9fi>uro tltcna,i]iat I have uut altered 
a single syllable of the original. 

Several of my friends, to whom I have 
related this incident, are inclined to be 
sceptical, and insist upon it, that it is nothing 
more than an idle dream : but I know 
better. The work itself bears internal 
evidence of its authenticity; as it may 
truly be said to contain golden opinions 
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for all sorts and conditions of people ; and 
I am fully convinced, from the elicitation 
of certain circumstances of my own his- 
tory, that there can be no deqeption. I 
also declare upon my honour, that, at the 
time when this communication was made 
to me, and I received the first suggestion 
to publish ^^ The Adventures of a Sove- 
reign,'' I was as wide awake as ever I had 
been in my life ; and, if ever a superna- 
tural spirit has appeared to mortal view 
since the days of Hamlet, I am ready to 
make oath before the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, that I saw one, on the night in ques- 
tion. I further solemnly declare, that 
this is ds true as the story of Mrs. VeaPs 
ghost, the apparition of Lord Lyttleton, 
or any other well-authenticated history of 
the like description. Since nobody can 
disprove it, I shall now take it for 
granted, that every one must regard it as 
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a fact : And as these Memoiius were con- 
fidentially bequeathed to me^ I consider 
myself in the light of a trustee. In pub- 
lishing them^ I only conform to the will 
of the testator^ and do — as I have always 
endeavoured to do — my duty. 

PEREGRINE OAKLEY. 

l^orih Street, Brighton, 
January 1, 1821. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE sovereign's INTRODUCTION. 
(Nummus Loquitur.) 

The Poet Cowper, and others of his Parnassian 
brethren, have long since decided, that it is unne- 
cessary to enquire of such an ignoramus as 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
If birds confabulate or no. 

Still less necesnty exists for asking, if^ money can 
taOc: Ev«y man's individual experience wiU have 
furnished him with abundant and substantial proofs, 
that money has the power to move the tongue, if not 
its own, at least that of others ; and thus, by proxy, 
it often speaks unutterable things. One of Oliver 
-G<ddsmith's heroes has afforded to the world a still 
more exalted idea of the magic properties inherent 
lA money, by an ingenious play upon the well- 
ksowxi ritle in Lilly^s Crrammar, Es in prasenH 
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perfectumjbmutt : By transforming the first word 
into Msy he thus significantly renders the passage 
into good colloquial English, ^^ Ready money 
makes a perfect man I'' If this be true doctrine, 
(and we have the authority of Dr. Goldsmith 
for it,) the matter is completely elucidated, and 
the vast and manifold properties of ready cash, 
from a Golden Soveeeign down to the lowest 
of its silver and copper subjects ^ are sufficiently- 
developed. 

But, digressions apart, my readers have a right 
to be informed of the motives by which I am 
influenced in appearing before the Public. The 
first idea of my becoming an author was suggested 
by the following discourse, intended partly for me 
and partly for the rest of my companions, who 
were at that time much pleased with our situation, 
being enclosed in an elegant purse, and placed 
upon the toilette of a celebrated lady of fashion. 
While in that situation, we were greatly amused 
with the solemn self-sufficiency of a circular crea- 
ture similar to ourselves, but of rather a paler 
complexion, a more athletic frame, a graver coun- 
tenance, and somewhat advanced in years. He 
seemed to think bimself superior to all the rest 
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of US who were crowded together around him, and 
to hold us in that sort of contempt which is dis- 
played by a patrician of high blood when he con- 
templates a peer of recent creation. 

I felt piqued- at this supercilious conduct, and 
had scarcely begun to enquire what right this 
stranger had to assume these airs of superiority, 
when, with the formality of a gentleman of the old 
school, he drew himself up with overweening pom- 
posity, and declared, " that he had no wish to tres- 
*' pass against the laws of good-breeding, but we 
" must excuse his want of familiarity with those 
" whom he could but consider a^ beings of yester- 
'^ day^ compared with himself who had so much 
^ pure and unadulterated metal in his composition.^ 
For he assured us, " that he was formed of a 
*' portion of the identical substance from which 
'* was moulded his renowned ancestor of the name 
*< of Chbtsal, whose life had been handed down 
" to posterity under the title of Tlie Adventun9 
^^of a Guinea, 

•*He and his high-bom brethren,^ he said, 
^ had experienced many vicissitudes ; and, though 
^ highly esteemed wherever they went, at one time 
♦« such a revolution took place in their value, that 
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<f on account of their increased wcurth, they were all 
<^ banished from Great Britain, and supplanted by a 
^^ family which had absolutely risen from rags, and 
^< bore no other impress of their noble descent and 
<^ current estimation, than what was stamped upon 
^^ the thij(i waste-paper form in which they appeared. 
" Whenever,^ said he, " any of our royal race 
were seen abroad, we were seized upon with 
savage ferocity, by those infidel dealers in barba- 
rity, the Jews ; who, without any remorse of 
conscience, inflicted upon us the most unfeeling 
" acts of cruelty and torture, by clipping pieces 
*.* out of our bodies, — sweating us down to mere 
" skeletons, — grinding our very noses off our 
^^ faces, — and burning us in furnaces or crucibles, 
" till we lost every trace of our original formation.^ 
He had himself been miraculously preserved, by 
the fostering care of a certain baronet, once cele- 
brated on the turf, who from pure intensity of 
affection^ had gathered together an immense num< 
ber of these proscribed objects, and concealed them 
in coffers in his own house from the persecutions of 
the Israelites. But death having lately put a 
fatal pause to this gentleman^s solicitude and exer- 
tions for their preservation, they were once more 
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sent as wanderers abroad, and he now found him- 
self a stranger and a pilgnm in the land of his 
birth. Some few ancient people hailed him, indeied, 
as an old acquaintance, and were still sensible of 
his high rank and real estimation in society ; ^^ but,^ 
he was sorry to say, " he is not regarded with that 
^^ respect to which he thinks himself intrinsically 
** entitled. It is true, he takes precedence of the 
^^ recent individuals of the present day ; but he is 
^^ treated with a kind of indiiference, which intimates 
^< that he is worth only a shilling more than one of 
** these new-fangled gentry, who have started up in 
<^ all directions around him, assuming to themselves 
*< the importance of Potentates, but whom he 
'< neither could nor would consider as equal to a good 
^* M iierUrtg Guinea. 

** However, Gentlemen,^^ said he, " I have no 
<< animosity towards you ; for you are not formed 
<< of base materials like the late dynasty. And if 
<< you would but rouse yourselves to exertion, and 
^* cherish a proper sense of your own condition, 
<< you would blush at your want of ambition, and 
** strive to acquire that celebrity in the future 
^ annals of fame which you cannot derive from the 
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*< acts of your ancestors : For you alone will stapd 
** in the relation of ancestors to your future pro- 
*<geny.'' 

Most of my colleagues smiled at thisgentleman'^s 
harangue ; but some of his remarks entered deeply 
into my soul, and I was instantly fired with the 
thought of rivalling his famous relative by writing 
the particulars of my own life. My Memoir 
embraces events of as much interest and imports 
ance ^as those which have been detailed in <<the 
Adventures of a Guioea;^^ they are likewise equally 
conducive to morality, and certainly more conso^ 
nant with delicacy. 

The aim of my golden publication is, to blend 
instruction with amusement : and, from the many 
and diversified companies into which I have heen 
ushered since my creation, to select fit examples 
for virtuous imitation, and to apply the lash of ridi- 
cule and reproof to those flagrant acts of vice and 
folly which I may deem worthy of public repre- 
hension. Should any one febl himself aggrieved, 
let him refer to the motto in the title-page, and 
recollect, that, by being angry, he claims the satire 
for bimsielf. 
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It will be seen that I have passed through a 
variety of scenes, have become acquainted with 
many curious facts, and met with a number of 
extraordinary characters in every gradation of soci- 
ety, from the beggar to the Prince. But in no 
instance have I wantonly dragged forth known 
individuals to public derision ; for, even in the 
palace, though I had an opportunity of noticing 
the proceedings of those who thought themselves 
unobserved, I have taken no undue advantage of 
my situation. My scenes have not been laid in 
flowery meads and rugged mountains, but in the 
bustle of the world and in the stir of every-day 
life. No written description can ever give a correct 
idea of a landscape ; but characters may be defined 
so as to start up before the mind as vivid as in life 
itself. My portraits of individuals are not merely 
an exhibition of names or a fac-simile of features, 
but sketches from society, designed to form part 
of an extended picture of human nature, that may 
be regarded with interest by posterity, and may 
be rendered useful to the present generation of 
IDortals. This is not an age when << modesty of 
qpeecb,^ in relation to one^s real worth, will ensure 
an author a favourable reception from the world : 
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I therefore entreat the Public to bear in mind who 
and WHAT I am ; that I am above all undue bias, 
for I have no favours to ask ; that I write frecfy 
and independently, because I have nobody to fear^ 
that my intentions are honourable, and worthy of 
approbation; and I trust, that the whole tenour 
of my narrative will be found conformable to the 
nature and the dignity of 

A SOVEREIGN. 



CHAPTER II. 

METALLIC METAPHYSICS THE BIETH OF A SOVE- 

BEIGX HIS FIBST ADVENTUEES, &C. 

The operations of nature are in many cases 
inscrutable to human comprehension ; and it has 
never been decided, by what means mind, and 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCE are Connected together ; or, 
as plulosophers will have it, ^* how the ethereal 
ess^ce can insinuate itself into inanimate matter.*" 
This is easy of comprehension to those who have 
at any time gazed on the curious emblematical 
• frontispiece to that book of good omen, ** The 

t Golden Remains of tJie Ever-memorable Mr, 
John Hales, of Eton CoUege^ which was edited 
by the famous Bishop Pearson, and in which the 

> author, in reference to his fellow-ministers, com- 
manicates the subjoined information : " Necessity 

., " requires a multitude of speakers ; a multitude 
" of writers f not. so. G. Agricola, writing De 
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*< Animantibus SubterraneiSf reports of a certain 
** kind of spirits that converse in Minerals, and 
<' much infest those that work in them ; and the 
manner of them, when they come, is, to seem to 
busy themselves according to all the custom of 
** workmen : They will dig, and cleanse, and 
** melt, and sever metals ; yet, when they are gone, 
'< the workmen do not find that there is any thing 
** done,'' &c. This is overwhelming evidence in 
favour of " the converse'' and the ** busy" acts of 
subterranean spirits among mineral ores ; and if 
allusions be thus made by learned divines to these 
rare qualities in metals when incrusted with dross 
and in an unpurified condition, why should they 
be denied to them when freed from earthy defile^ 
ments, and possessing an agreeable ^^ image" and a 
speaking *^ superscription ?" The latter is the 
state in which I now appear before mankind ; and, 
to a fertile imagination, it will not be difficult to 
invent a number of probable modes, in which cer« 
tain spiritual beings are ordained to accompany 
and watch over the motions of every definite form. 
I was destined to be the attendant spirit of a spe* 
cific piece of gold, with which I became embodied, 
and was thus rendered liable to all the pains and 
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penalties of a terrestrial creature. At the same 

tone, -that portion ci divine intellectuality of which 

every spirit partakes, enabled me to dive into the 

hearts of those who became possessed of my met- 

f allic substance; with which I am so strictly identified, 

> that it is not easy to separate my spiritual attributes 

fran the corporeal frame in which they are com- 

. pacted: And, in speaking of events, I shall 

probably often confound the one with the other. 

By a violent concussion of the elements, accom« 
paoied vdth most excrudating torture to my body, 
occasioned (as I then supposed) by some infernal 
machine, I first felt myself rounded into existence 
in the year 1819* I am one of a very numerous 
fimiily of brethren ; all of us so similar in appear- 
ance that we are not easily distinguished one from 
another. Indeed, the difficulty i^ so great that I 
have often been doubtful pf my own identity, and 
have been sometimes obliged to say to my brother 
beside me. Is it-reaHy you or I? 

In a refined state of existence, I was brought 
mto this upper world, in the neighbourhood of 
Tower-hill, in a splendid palace fit for the birth of 
t SoYERSiGN, and very near that unseemly pile of 
buildings encircled with a moat, in which monarcbs 
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have met with an untimely fate, and a residence 
in which has often been a preparatory step to the 
scaffold for the most virtuous as well as the most 
vicious of mankind. My features are impressed 
with nobleness and native dignity, and I bear the 
. stamp of royalty on every lineament of my face. 
When I first became conscious of my own exist- 
ence, and saw the hundreds of thousands of objects 
like myself glittering around me, I marvelled for 
what purpose we were designed. For it is only 
from experience that I have since learned the influ- 
ence which we have upon the actions and the desti- 
nies of mankind, and that many of us were doomed 
to wander to the most distant quarters of the habi- 
table globe, whilst others were to circulate through 
thousands of different channels at home, and some 
to remain incarcerated in dungeons for the greater 
part of a monotonous existence. 

One of the earliest impressions on my memory is 
the circumstance of being patted on the head, by 
the fingers of an odd kind of figure with a feather 
stuck over his ear, who, after shovelling us about 
with unfeeling indifference, put me with nine hun- 
dred and ninety nine more of my new-bom breth- 
ren into what appeared a horrible chasm, where 
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\ be stowed us so closely, and tied up the orifice of 
this frightful inclosure so tightly, that I thought 
my ethereal essence would have been expelled. 
( With many other masses of the same size and 
description, we were hurled into a rude vehicle on 
wheels, with such an unmerciful jerk as made us 
cry aloud, or jingle, through the pain which we 
endured. 
It was then I learned, for the first time, that 
. seeming evil may be attended with real good : For 
y had we not been packed so closely together, some 
, of us must have been destroyed or mutilated in 
our journey to a building surrounded by enormous 
stone-walls in the manner of a prison, where we 
wore again most wantonly thrown about by a num-' 
her of uucouth beings, whom I soon after discovered 
to be men. We found ourselves in a short time, 
bag after bag, cast into a gulph of almost palpable 
•^ dtrkness, and I felt all the horrors of being buried 
^^ * alive; for when the massive iron door, grating on 
,j k» hinges^ was closed upon our cemetery, with a 
ciiflh as loud as thunder, my functions were para- 

Ivied and I was lost in a trance. 
1- • ■ 

How long I remained in this state of insensibility, 
• I know not ; but I was roused into a feeling of ani« 
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mation, by the turning of the key in the lock of ot 
dungeon. The mass in which I had been enclose 
was extracted from the cell ; and I found myse 
restored to the light of day, with some hundrei 
more of my fellow-prisoners, by being tumed^tN 
of our canvass confinement, upon a board as hai 
as iron, and unceremoniously rattled up togethi 
and rudely knocked one against the other, as if ii 
had been so many worthless stocks or stcmei 
when, immediately after receiving the same my 
terious touch of the fingers we had before expei 
enced, we were handed over to Mr. Scrip, m 
first master. 

Only those who have known the horrors of in 
prisonment, can conceive the rapture which I feltc 
having thus regained comparative liberty. Froi 
that moment I experienced a new expansion of m 
faculties; and, through an intuition inherent i 
spiritual beings, I became intimately acquainte 
with the ways of man, and with all the intricai 
windings of the human heart : I was qualifie 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, wisdom fna 
folly, and virtue from vice ; and no specious gloj 
of dissimulation could deceive me* For, what ma 
appear mysterious to inf erioir tiatures, I could trac 
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history, actions and opinions of my owners^ 
1| inoitt the first hour of their earthly career to the 
ft period when I came into their possession. In my 
Metallic form I am not capable of self-motion or of 
ipeech ; but I am susceptible of all the passions 
flf humanity, and particularly those of friendship 
and love. 

Often have I wished to raise my warning Vmce^ 
when my owner was about to become a prey to the 
iillainous, or to part from me in order to gratify 
bb folly or his vicious inclinations. I have been 
in the possession of those whose depravity has 
been as black as the unfathomable gulph of Sty^an 
iiiii>lrnAgg ; and I have rejoiced at my escape from 
inch monsters in the human shape. I have been 
with others whose virtues were godlike emanations 
of Divine Benevolence, aiid an honour to the 
human race. And I have resided with those-whe 
have had such a mixture of good and evil in their 
nature, that it was difficult to separate their virtues 
fimn ibeir Jauhs; and while men involuntarily 
esteemed the former, they were almost tempted to 
admire the latter. I have groaned in spirit, that I 
was not able, at some critical periods of their 
eiQstence, to personate a vocal monitor to such frail 
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but amiable beings, and to save them from the 
misery of having acted in a culpable or improper 
manner. My friendship would have been disinter^ 
ested, as the communion of angels with their 
fellow-spirits of the skies. And if it be true, as 
has been asserted, that a shell-fish can feel the seii- 
sation of love, what must be the ethereal delicacy 
of that divine flame existing in my spiritual essence 
of pure and refined gold P 

I write thus, to induce you, my gentle reader, to 
imagine, that every piece of money which comes 
into your possession, how diminutive soever it may 
be in size or base in its composition, is, like me^ 
the habitation of a spirit endued with intuition and- 
acqufdnted with every action of your life. — Such a 
flight of the imagination will not prove injurious ; 
it may cause you, before you part with any coin, 
to ponder well its value, and to meditate on the 
worthy purposes to which it may be applied ; that, 
when it pasises into other hands, you may exultingly 
affirm, " I have not used it either viciously or 
" unwisely V^ Aureus will then not have written 
in vain. 
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f CHAPTER III. 

i nXOTHT SCRIP, THE QUONDAM HAIR-DBESSEB, 
VOW A MONEY-LENDER AND STOCK-BROKER. 

^ T9E individual whom I first recognised as my 
master, was Mr. Timothy Scrip, whose eye glis- 
teDied with ecstacy when he received me with a 
number of my brethren, as part of the half-yearly 
diTidend which stood in his name in the three per^ 
trnUs* He had sums, in other names, in most of 
the idoAied securities of the State ; the dividends 
of which be had granted himself powers of aMor- 
fMy to receive, that the extent of his funded 

, property might not be known when the income- 
tax was first imposed ; and he had allowed those 
ftames to remain unaltered to the present time. 

" Should be die suddenly, these sums will be added 
to the nndaimed dividends, and be lost to his 

» Iq^al heirs. 

vox.. I. c 
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t shall say nothing of his birth, parentage, (If 
education ; he can read and write, and is sufficiently 
acquidnted with figures for the common purposes 
of calculation. His appearance is precise ; and 
his apparel particularly neat« He is always equipt 
in a dark brown coat, widstcoat and breeches of 
the same colour, and cut after the fashion of som^ 
thirty years ago. Upon his head he wears, what 

Rowland Hill has classicaHy denominated from 
fhe pulpit, '^ a sniig jobation-looking wig,^ which 
is infinitely more becoming than the thin straggling 
grey hidrs injudiciously retained by the waning , 
beaus of this degenerate age. He has a nose bent 4 
somewhat in the shape of a parrof s beak, and his 
eye is as keen as a hawk^s. About five feet three 
inches in height, he makes up for his d^fbctivef 
stature by his assumed importance. 

His ori^nal occupation was that of a tonscn*, 
which he exercised to much profit in a narrow dirty 
alley, in the neighbourhood of Tottenham-<x)urC 
Road ; his shop was frequented by grooms and 
cioachmen from an adjoining mews, and he ooob- 
inenced his speculations in money-matters by 
keeping what was termed a LUik-Go. At that 
period the lottery was some weeks in being drawn, 
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and thousands of the poorer and middling classes 
of society were ruined, by eflTecting what generally 
proved to be sham insurances, in the intervals of 
drawing the numbers out of the wheeL None 
except those who then resided in London, can form 
an idea of the evils arising from this abominable 
system. Hope buoyed up the spirits of the 
deluded victims day after day, till every shilling 
vtfiished, and left the poor, cheated, unfortunate 
creatures in the most abject state of misery and 
distrai^on. The practice was altogeth^ illegal ; 
yet offices for insurance were privately opened 
in every quarter of the metropolis, and hundreds 
of perscmS) besides Mr. Scrip, were enriched by 
the credulity of their infatuated dupes. 

From this Littte-Go, he proceeded to larger con- 
cerns^ and lent money at exorbitant interest to his 
liveried customers^ to enable them to speculate 
itill more deeply in his miniature lottery-wheel. By 
these transactions amongst the jp^rti-^oloured bre- 
ihrenyhe became acquainted with the wants of tlieir 
masters, and contrived to inform them where their 
necessities could be supplied. These are some of 
die methods by which he has at length become a 
nooey-Iender upon an extensive scale, and a spe^ 
ddator in the funds to an enormous amount. There 
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is not a noble joung spendthrift, or a gentleman of 
■ landed property in want of pecuniae assist^ce^ 
within the purlieus of St. James's, who does not 
. know where Mr. Scrip is to be found ; and the 
ruin of many an unfortunate adventurer at the 
gaming-table has been accelerated by the facility 
with which he could be supplied with means for 
his own destruction* Curses deep and loud have 
escaped from the lips both of rustics and esquires, 
and have been heaped upon the head of Timothy 
Scrip, when the timber has been felled upon the 
paternal estate, or the estate sold to make good his 
usurious but well-secured claims and demands. 

My master had chambers in Essex Court, in the 
Temple, not many doors from the Barber's Shop; 
and I have often seen him standing at the window, 
and looking cofi amove at the counsellors' wigs. 
Every i morning, before he goes to the Stock 
Exchange, he looks into a Coffee-house in l^leet- 
street, where he regularly indulges himself with 
a cup of coffee, as a second breakfast, whilst be 
looks over the newspapers. His first breakfai^t is 
uiuformly a penny-roll and a pennyworth of milk, 
which he consumes before he quits his humble 
domicile* He dines at an Ordinary or Chop-house 
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a the city, for less than half-a-crown, often after 
laying gained some thousands of pounds within a 
ew hours. Worth more than half a million of 
Qoney, he boasts of this frugal mode of living, as 
in ingenious method of evading the taxes, and 
xemplifies most conspicuously the small share 
rhich some of these great stock-holders contribute 
owards the exigencies of the State. 

I was no sooner deposited in Mr. Scripts pocket 
han we passed into a spacious Rotunda, where the 
oise proceeding from a thousand voices was only . 
he silenced by a watcbman^s rattle, which a man, 
rho was mounted on a platform that resembled an 
ndent rostrum, occasionally exhibited, like a 
dountebank at a fair, for the amusement of the 
QrrouncQng crowd. In passing through this tur- 
mlent multitude, my master was saluted with that 
ort. of deference which is alwa} s paid to the repu- 
adon of great wealth ; but, having no business 
hen to transact, he passed on, and turning up the 
trect which leads to the Royal Exchange, he 
mtered a small shop kept by a little old woman 
ilmost bent double by age, of whom he always 
[Rtfchased his Anderson's Scots'* Pills. Having 
bq;ged of her a jrinch of snuff, he entrusted his 

c2 
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hat, which was a good one, into her care and 
received in exchange one that was considerably the 
worse for wear. Every day, before he enters upon 
business, he thus cautiously accoutres himself; for 
when he first became a member of the house in 
Capel-court, his notions of economy were dread-^ 
fully deranged by the unaccountable antipathy 
which the young stock-brokers have to " a new bit 
of beaver.*" 

He took me over to the Stock Exchange, where ^ 
the noise was worse, if possible, than it had been 
at the Rotunda in the Bank. The money transac- 
tions of that day were very trifling, or, in the lan-^ 
guage of the profession, "little was done," though 
I heard people talking about twenty thousand and 
fifty thousand Pounds with as much indifference as 
if they were but fifty pence. When the noise had 
in some degree subsided, we left the place ; and, 
calling upon Mrs. Pigmy at the pill- shop, my 
master again exchanged his beaver, took another 
pinch out of her capacious reservoir of Rappee, and 
then seated himself on the bench under the piazza, 
of the Royal Exchange. 

In this great mart of the civilized world, where 
our princely merchants diuly congregate to arrange 
the commerce of ail nations, I indulged in a 
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train of reflections, which, now that my thoughts 
i^re matured by experience and observation, I 
shall venture to reveal in a more complete 
form, than when they arose within me as the 
first and most successful of my sallies of thought 
lunong mortals. In England the morals and 
manners of society have undoubtedly been ioi'- 
proved within the last century ; but this improve^ 
ment is not so perceptible in the erection of great 
public buildings, as in some other particulars. The 
present race of men seem to do every thing fpj 
immediate gratification, and nothing for the b^pe-r 
fit of after-times. Such a course is calculated 
upon the Irishman's principle, ^^ that as posteiiity 
^lad done nothing for him, he did not see why he 
pugbt to do ^ny thing for posterity.*^ This selfish 
policy is conspicuous in ^very modern structure, 
which seems designed to last no longer than the 
duratioi) of the lease of the ground on which it 
9tand& Waterloo Bridge is a noble exception, and 
will be the admiration of future ages when all its 
ootemporary and flimsy specimens of bad taste are 
orumbled into dust. I must however notice with 
great satisfaction the magnificent improvements 
jfQW ip progress in Regent Street, and th^ neigh-* 
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bourhood of Cbaring-cross ; for they are really 
worthy of the monarch under whose auspices they 
have been projected. 

Clumsy as the architecture of the Royal Ex« 
change appears to the spectator, the whole struc- 
ture is well suited for the purpose to which it is 
deroted ; and there is a gloomy grandeur in the 
piazza, that has an imposing effect. When wi^ 
conader, that it was ori^nally intended, by a mer<«^ 
chant, for the use and benefit of his fellow-dtiz^M^ 
we cannot but extol his liberality, and exclaimy— « 
•* Where are the Greshams of the present day ?— • 
•' Where is there a single public building erected 
** by private munificence P'' 

On the walls around the interior of the piazz% 
placards and advertisements of all descriptions are 
exhibited in every variety of form, to catch the 
gazer'^s eye. According to the professions which 
they severally contain, all the wants and wishes of 
mankind can be supplied, all the disorders incident 
to humanity can be cured, all the evils prevalent in 
society can be prevented. It is your own fault, if 
you be burned in your bed ; for here is the Fire^ 
esaxpe. It is the shipwrecked seaman'^s fault, if he 
be drowned ; for there is the Life-preserver^ ovt 
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what is much more efficacious in many a maiiner'^s 
opinion, the precious chUts ccml^ ^^ which may be 
had of Mrs. Priggins of Rotherhithe, for the 
moderate price of ten guineas !^ Here is a face- 
tious Nota Bene from Van Butchel the younger, 
and there a modest notification from the Knight of 
the Medical Board, But amongst all these, there 
is ^ no medicine to a mind diseased.*" Look at the 
only female figure in the place, sitting on the 
bench by the side of my master. She is dressed in 
deep mourning with a reticule on her finger. Her 
cheeks and even her lips are painted ; and she fan^ 
cieg herself a lady of wealth and high degree. 
Some years ago she had an only brother, a clerk 
in the Bank of England, who was the chief sup- 
port of herself and their widowed mother : His 
preitiature death reduced them to poverty, and 
deranged the intellects of his sister. She has con- 
tinued to appear in black ever since, and cannot 
finrogo the professional idea that her brother lefl her 
a handsome Jbrhme^ the illusive receipt of which is 
with her the occupation of every day. For this 
purpose she is assiduous in her visits to the Bank : 
The clerks, who are acquainted with her misfor- 
tunes, hnnuioety fall in with her humour ; and she 

c3 
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is chiefly supported by their eleemosynary contrU 
butions, which she benignantly considers as part of 
a dividend that is her due in behalf of her 
deceased relative. She is now looking at a dirty 
Goldsmith's AlmanacJCy to see if it be one of the 
numerous redJdter doffs^ that prevent her, as she 
says, from transacting business at the Bank. With 
these she is in general as well acquainted, a6 any 
clerk in the establishment. She remarked, while 
restoring the ruddy calendar to its old station in 
her pocket, ^< that she could do no business at the 
<^ Bank to<lay ;^ and, with a gracious courtesy to 
all around, she twisted her reticule on her finger, 
and departed. I could not avoid ejaculating, 
^^ Alas ! poor human nature !^ 

Mr. Scrip quickly arose from his seat, and pro- 
ceeded in a leisurely manner till we came opposite 
the door of a celebrated confectioner in Comhill, 
where his olfactory nerves were saluted with such 
delicious eiBuvia, from the good things which were 
preparing within, that he could not withstand the 
temptation to walk into the shop. Being invited 
upstairs, he boldly called for a basin of turtle-soup ; 
when those who were in the room and knew him, 
lifted up their eyes in astonishment at this unwonted 
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f act of extravagance, though some of them shrewdly 
suspected that it would serve for <^ his dinner, his 
supper, and all.'' Their suspicions were just ; for 
after he had finished this luxurious repast, with evi-* 
d^t reluctance he drew me from his pocket, parted 
firom me with that grief which is. generally mani- 
fest^ on losing an old friend, turned over and 
cnrer again the pieces of silver which he received in 
exchange, hastened home to his miserably-ftimished 
apartments, and soon retired to his bed to save the 
ilimecesaary expeoce of candles. This man, who 
is well known to every money-deal^ in London, 
has a heart steeled against all the better feelings of 
humanity ; he is so terrified at the idea of death 
as to Jbe afraid to make a wUl ; and, in the present 
9tate of affairs, his heaps of sordid ore, which 
)iay^ beep principally ej^tortedfrom the miseries of 
inankind, will descend to distant relatives, who, 
UQOcmscious of bis very existence, are at present 
^mfiojed. in digging into the bowels of the earth 
4>r 1^ inetal more useful than gold. They ar^ 
broetet laboturers. in the Cornish piipeSi 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FRENCH PLANTER IN LONDON— ^HIS NOTIONS 
OF ENGLISH FREEDOM, AND OF THE DIVER- 
SIFIED PURSUITS OF THE NATIVES, &C. 

During the diort time that I remained in the 
custody of the attendant in the soup-room, I over* 
heard the following colloquy between two swarthy- 
looking gentlemen, who had called for the purposes 
rf refreshment. " Well, Monsieur Noyaiix,'' 
said one of them, ^^ I think you must acknowledge, 
" that this is as good as any of Monsieur Verig6*8 
" potage.*" "J?on, bonr was the reply of the 
other, who would not allow himself time to say 
more, till the soup had vanished from his sight ; 
when he thus began : " It is not de first time I 
*^ taste it. — ^When I came from West Indies to thia 
^' country, I wish to see de novelty, de curiosity 
<^ of de place. I learned de English language at 
*' Martinique — ^speak, as you hear, like de natif.— 
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** In de first morning I go to de grand spectacle 
*^ militaare : evolutions exact — General, I suppose, 
** give de word of command. I ask, Who is dat 
*• Offider? — * MoNsiEUE Poplar,' they say. 

** Ver well ! Impatient to see more— peep in at 
** de libraire — take up a pamphlet on political eco- 
** nomy— read one, two, tree page.— -4^, tres 
*• bien ! excellent ! — ^Who is de author ? They 
•* say, *MoN8iEUii Poplae.' 

'* Ver well ! I stroll into de street — Ludgate- 
" hiU^-Cheapside — ^moveon to de Poultry — ^then 
«* to Comhill. — Ma Jbi ! I stand still — hold my 
*' fareath; — snifp, sniff— de smell delicieuse \ Stop 
<^ at dis place — come in— taste de beer, excellent ( 
w —try de puff, superlatif ! Ah, le carosse ! de 
** chariot drive furiousily up to de door ! Un gen- 
** tilhomme step out — ^go up de stair. When I 
•* say. Who is dat ? They tell me, ^ Monsieur 

•* Ver well. I take de glass limonade — ^pay for 
w my puff,— Pray, who is de master of dis shop ? 
<* They say, * Monsieue Poplar.' 

** Ver well ! Lounge about some time— Look 
*< in at de Guilt-hall--«*YQn man in de scarlet robe 
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and gold chain — give good advice to tree bad 
*' men that stand before him. Say 1, How you 
^« call that Justice on de bendh ? * An Alderman^. 
" Ah I but how you call his n^me ? They say> 

" ' Mol4SI£0B Po?LAB,.' 

*^ Ver well ! I go to my dinnere — after, I ga 
^^ to L^Assemblee Nationale, de House of Com- 
^^ mon.^rOratpr speaking much to de purpose all 
^' about avantage of de debt national.. Ask Qgaiii) 
" Who is that me^mber on bis leg ? They say,; 

*^ ' MONSIEUB POPLAE.'' 

«.« Ver well ! I $top von^ two half-hoyr-p-I go 
*-' away— drop in at de Teatre — ^too late for de 
^' Comedie— r^enquire. What is de Farce ? 7%^ 
^^ Adopiei Child., Ah ! but who is its father ?-« 
*^ Who is d^ writer ? They tell me^ ^ Monsieub 

^' POPLAE.** 

^^ fnon Dieu t I coujbd stand it no longer*-^ 
*^ Here, and there, and every where — ^frpm mom- 
*'• ing till night — ^nothing but Moksieue Pqplae ! 
<^' General-f-Economy — SoiAp^^^Shariot— Alderman 
« -—Justice — Member of Parliament — and Father 
>^ of tJie Adopted Child ! H^, ha^ hs^ [ — It was toQ 
♦* much [ 
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•* This Monsieur Poplar," say I, " must either 
" be the famous Monsieur Nong Tong Paw, orte 
« diable himself.'' 

<^ I must own, my good friend,'' replied the 
other gentleman, ^^ it is. somewhat remarkable that 
** this should occur all in one day ; but the high 
*^ character of Mr^ Poplar is well known, and serves 
** to shew, that talents and perseverauce will enable 
** an Er^glish tradesman to obtain riches and honor 
*< without reserve, and to become a member of the 
^^rnost enlightened legislature in the world. I 
<* recollect nearly a similar instance respecting the 
^< same individual. ' When I was last in this opur 
** lent city, I saw Mr. Poplar in the course of one 
*< day sustain three of the characters which you 
*^ have now described, in addition to that of Lord 
*^ Mayor of London. In the latter capacity, 
*^ about two o'clock on that day, he headed a most 
*^ respectable procession, that was composed of the 
*^ opulence and learning of the eastern part of the 
*^ metropalis, and with his own hands laid the 
** foundation-stone of a Hall, which now proudly 
** * rears its head aloft' in Moorfields, for the accom- 
^ modation of a Literary and Philosophical Society. 
** He alao delivered a neat speech on that occasion." 
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** Ver well ! we cannot understand this in Pari 
*^ We say, that de English are a nation qfshojpJeeepe 
*^ But, by gar, de shopkeeper, de dealer in pul 
** paste, is more of a gentilhomme than the Coui 
<^ in Franpe or Germany. I do not think, M 
*' Ohio, you have any such stimiihis to the acquir 
" ment of wealth and dignity in America.'* 

** I beg your pardon, Mr. Noyaux ; our indue 
** ment is greater still. We are not yet luxurioi 
*^ enough for the due encouragement of poets « 
" artists. We have no hereditary honours among 
*^ us, no long list of heroic ancestors about whom \ 
** may boast. It is true, we eannot monopolize weali 
*• in the same degree as some of these proud islai 
** ders do ; but you will recollect, that the humble 
** individual in society stands his chance of becon 
*^ ing the supreme ruler of the Commonwealtl 
^^ And let me tell you. Sir, that we consider tl 
" President of the United States as great a man i 
<^ the first Monarch in the Universe,'' 



CHAPTER V. 

EXPRESSIONS OF GENEROUS FEELING YOUTHFUL 

SYMPATHY — IMPOSTORS THE BANE OF CHA-* 
RITY9 &C. 

The attendant, in whose possession I was, hap^ 

pened then to be called away, and I heard no more 

of this brisk coni^^ersation. I was at length ^yen 

to Mr. Poplar himself in his study, where he wad 

talking to a youth about fifteen years of age, whose 

open ooontenance was pleasing as the dawning of a 

summ^^s day, and whose light heart was joyously 

exhtt»ted in his laughing eye. He was going into 

the country on a visit to his mother, before he 

departed for the College at Hertford ; and had 

called to take leave of the worthy Alderman, wha 

seemed proud of his youthful relative. 

^* Remember me kindly to your mother, my 
'* dear Frank ! Atad I trust you will never forget 
*^ her instructions.^ 



j/t A &EDUCED TRADESMAN 

<< Never, Sir ! 1 1* e her too well ; and I shall 
** always love you for having been her benefacton^ 

" Well, my brave boy, Fare you well ! Put 
<< this letter into the post-office for me, as you go 
** along ; and here, take this. for yourself,^ — and I 
glided gently intp the stripling'^ hand. 

He gazed at me for some time, as if to discover 
those minute lineaments of countenance which are 
ikot distinguishable at first sight, but which are 
peculiar to my whole race. I was theii placed has- 
tily in his pocket, as he exultingly bounded out of 
the house. 

After depositing the letter in the Fost-office> h^ 
^ame away, and was ^^ whistlipg as he we^t for 
want of thought,^^ when he was accosted by a 
iX>bi|st respectable-lookipg man in a flat-sid^ three- 
Qocked hat, such as might be seen in Londcm in 
days of yore, and are still common in Holland. 
A snuff-coloured coat, worsted stockings, and lit- 
tle brass bucklep on his shoes, complete the pecu« 
Uarities of his dress. He appeared about sixty 
years of age ; and marched up to the youth, not 
obsequiously, but with appaf^t frankness an4 
c^mdour, and, taking him by <lbjj||(a)id, h^ said \ 
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I beg pardon, joung gentleman, for thus 
^< abruptly accosting you ; but I see by your 
^< countetiance, that you have a feeling heart. I 
'^hare .kqpwn the luscious sweets of plenty, bul 
*^ am now fallen back in the worlcL I once held 
*^ my head as high as any of the proudest upon 
*^ ^CSumge ; but losses and crosses have reduced 
*^ me to poverty. I have a wife at home, who is 
<< old aiHl bed-ridden ; and an only child, adaugh« 
*^ ter, little better than an ideot 1 We were buimt 
^^ out of our house not long ago, and we lost our 
*^ little all. My spirit was too proud to seek relief 
'^firom the parish. I am no commcm beggar, 
« young gentleman ; but, I am sure, you will not 
« suffer a fellow-creatiire to starve,^ 

^ God forbid P said the noble boy, as he 
squeezed the petitioner's hand ; when, on search^ 
iog hii'poeket, he found no remnants of the less 
precioiis metals, and I was the only piece of money 
which he possessed^ The blood rushed to his face 
as soon aa he had discovered this unpleasant want 
of variety ; and. generous though he naturally was, 
he did not widi to part with his^ all« But, sud- 
denly recollecting himself, he said, *^ If you wUi 
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** remain hete for two minutes, I will return with- 
" out delay.'*' 

The old man gafe iei significant shake of the head, 
as if in doubt. — «* On my honour, Sir !^^ s^d the 
youth, who was too ready an hiterpreter of these 
assitmed misgivings, " yoU mAy believe me''— and 
he darted intoLombi^d Strei^t, where, at the. first 
shop to whiich he came, he requested the owner to' 
give him change, and I was unceremoniously' 
handed over to a little round-faced man behind the 
coimter. But never was I separated from any of 
my posrsesdors with stronger feelings of persc^ial 
regret, than those which I experienced when 1 wius- 
paid away by this ingenuous youth, who returned' 
to the paved space in front of the small open ' 
court for receiving the letters at the Post Office. 
•— TTiere he found his petitioner in waiting, threw 
five shiUings into his hand, and, with the tear of 
pity glistening in his eye, hastened from the 
scene. Some moments elapsed before his cheeks lost 
the heightened rosy glow which they had assumed ; 
and his heart beat high with approving emotion, 
such as ah angel of light would not disdiiin to 
own. 
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But it 18 scarcely to be believed, that the iQan 
whom he had thus zealously befriended, turned 
upon his heel, and, while pocketing the money, 
laughed at the credulity "of his benefactor. This 
veteran beggar was an impostor of the vilest descrip- 
tion. He had formerly been valet and pander to a 
man of high rank, who, for his convenient services, 
had settl^ upon him a pension for life. He was 
not in poverty, and had neither wife nor daughter. 
Though he possessed what would have been deemed 
a competency by a better man, he could not refrain 
from the exercise of 'that vicious duplicity in which 
he had been early initiated ; and he was to be seen, 
for many years, practising his impositions near the 
same spot. His constant method was, to address 
himself to boys or very yoimg men ; he accounted 
them the most Ukely subjects to be deceived by his 
specious stories. The principal part of the money 
which the vile miscreant fraudulently obtained 
from his benevolent dupes, was spent in a noted 
public-house near the Tower ; where he might be 
seen in the evenings, smoking his pipe, drinking 
his brandy and water, and descanting in a lordly 
tone on the profligacy of ministers and the corrup* 
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tkm of the State. How cruelly do these decep- 
tions blunt the finer feelings of human nature, and 
suppress the early appearances of charity in the 
youthful breast ! 

Candid, and generous, and jost^ 
Boys care but iittk whom th^y trusty 

An error soon corrected : 
For who but learns, in riper years. 
That man, when smoothest he appcart> 

Is most to be suspected ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SdCIABLB COMPANY IN A MAIL-COACH— TflU 
ADVENTUBE& OF A SI^A-CAPTAIN, &C. 

ifT iTEw master, the shopkeeper, transferred 

Yne from his till to a young man of the name of 

Hop£, who was Clerk to an eminent Solicitor in the 

Temple. Equipped in travelling habiliments, he 

was waiting in his master'^s ofSce for some cash and 

final instructions respecting the object of his jouxw 

ney, when I was deposited in his purse with several 

others of my kindred. There was no striking 

peculiarity in his character ; but he was full of the 

joyous ardour of early manhood, and almost every 

thing he passed was viewed with zest, and commu*> 

nicated the interest of novelty. About half past 

eight oVlock on a fine summer^s evening, which 

was Inright and mildly glowing as the hopes of Urn 

yottthftil existence, he entered the Bath Mail, that 

was topping to take up another passenger at the 

White Hanse Cellar in Piccadilly. 
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The only inmates of the vehicle, beside himself^ 
were an elderly gentleman ^^ with spectacles on 
nose,^ and a beautiful girl about nineteen years of 
age, who was seated by his side. After some 
general remarks on the news of the day and the 
fineness of the season, he recognized Mr. Hope as 
the son of one of his first friends, presented him 
with his card, and said, ^< If he was going far on 
*^ the Western road, he should feel obliged if be 
^^. would take the young lady under his protection, 
<f as she was unused to travel by herself.^ Th^ 
young ^Kian felt exceedingly proud of this opofi- 
deuce, and promi/sed to ah^w thp young lady.ev^sy 
attention in his power. The coach-door was 
cqiened, and the old gentleman took leave of Mr. 
Hope and his fair charge* A person with i^ hareh 
weather-beaten countenance, for \^hom we had be^n 
waiting, then entered ; and we wefe whirled. away 
with that dexterous rapidity of.mption which 9^\ 
4itage-coachman delights to exhibit in driving 
tkrough the crowded streets of the Met^c^lis. 
. The lady and my youthful owner were sqq|i tm 
that footing of familiarity which their intrddudkwi 
warranted. Her conversation and her peraoiiftl 
charms. were equally agreeable. Sheliadopfaii^ed 
some time in Portugal for the benefit of h«r blidldi, 



^ 
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^ uad was then proceeding on a visit to some of her. 

V fiieods in Exeter. Her remarks upon the differ- 
ence between English and foreign manners were 
delicate and judicious, and heranecdotes of British 
society in Portugal were full of point and vivacity. . 
Our feUow-traveller, after one or two <^ rough and. 

I ready^ seaman-like jokes and observations, quickly 

f gave kmd nasal intimations that he was fast asleep. 
Mr. Hope maintained an uninterrupted conversa- 
tion with his interesting companion, till the 
ni^t was far advanced, when, after a short 

- interval of silence, she complained of an uncon-. 
tiollable dispo^tion to drowsiness ; and, making 
some few ineffectual efforts at further discourse, 
die was soon sleeping as soundly, though not quite 
so aonoroualy, as her opposite neighbour. 
Bein^ thus left to his own reflections, which in the 

.. faolk of mankind have a soporiferous tendency, my 
master was himself presently lost in slumber ; and 
when he awoke, it was broad day-light, and the 
mys of the morning sun occasionally darted full 
into the coach. Never did the sun shine upon a 

■■^ movec lovdy countenance than that of the wearied 
nd deeping fiur one, whose head had impercep- 
tSbty duxing the ni^t reclined itself upon his 
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shoulder. If I had been formed of earthly mato» 
nals, I cannot exactly define the kmd of sensaticms 
which would have crowded my imagination OU' 
making such a discovery. My master gazed widi^ 
admiration on her heavenly features : But he waS' 
afraid to stir; for the least motion might have 
disturbed the innocent dreams in which she seemed 
to be indulging. However, she presently awoke ; 
and, with a look expressive at once of timidity and 
consternation, she hastily withdrew her head from 
its improper and unexpected place of repose, while 
her face was su£Pused with engaging blu^es of 
genuine female modesty. 

Mr. Hope acted very judiciously, by avoiding 
any allusion to the hardness of her pillow, or to 
the refreshing sliunbers which she had enjoyed 
while ill that gently recumbent posture. He 
invited her attention to the beauty of the rural sce- 
nery through which they were rapidly passing, and 
which presented, at every turn in the road, fresh 
objects of admiration, ^< tinged with the soft and 
rosy hues of mom.*" Their renewed conversation 
awoke the gentleman in the opposite comer, who J 
now appeared like ^^ a giant refreshed^ after Us 
slumbers; for he entered into discourse^ with a 
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degree of light-hearted volubility that was as de- 
lightful as it was imlooked-for, and accompanied 
with a blunt, yet frank, sincerity of manner, which 
80 often distinguishes the character of a British 
naval officer. He had been an actor in many, of 
those brilliant achievements by which our navy sig- 
nalized itself at the banning of the late French war, 
and which were the precursors of those more splen- 
did victories that at length swept all our oppo- 
nents from the ocean, and left our gallant seamen 
no further serious occupation. I call them ^^ our 
gallant seamen ;^ for I consider myself a true-bom 
British spirit, first brought into existence, as an 
individual sovereign of standard purity, on Tower- 
hill. I may therefore be expected to appreciate, 
with correctness, their magnanimity and courage. 
Indeed the service has suflfered by the excess of 
th^ valour, and they have been ruined by their 
own almost miraculous deeds. British sailors, 
who were lately the dread and glory of the world, 
are now neglected and forgotten ; for the fighting 
part of •* their occupation is literally gone." 

Our hero was the celebrated Captain S. ; and 
ungrateful indeed must his countrymen be, if they 

d2 
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cease to remember his gallant exjdoits. He ispBike 
to his oom|>ani<ms in the coach^ 



-Of most disastrous chances ; 



Of moving accidents^ hy flood and fidd ; 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes i" th' imminent deadly hr^ph i 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, z' 

And sold to slavery^ &c. 

After relating a variety of entertaining adven- 
tures, he concluded with the following narrative, 
which I shall ^ve in his own words. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A SEA-CATTAIK's short STOET — ^HIS CAPTIVITY— 
E£L£A8E FBOM CONFINEMENT, &C. 

^^ Almost at the comm6ncement of hostilities, I 
iras cniiziiig on the West Indian station, in a 
small sloop of war, of which I was then second in 
coniiiland ; wlien, in a desperate engagement with 
an enemy'*s shq) d! sup^or force, oiir captain 
and a nnmber d! the men were killed, our vessel 
ci^ytured, and the remainder of the crew were sent 
on shore on one of the smaller islands then in the 
possesnon of the French. Bdng the only officer 
whom heaven protected from death, I wais marched 
at the head of those of my comrades who were able 
to i^alk to the common prison of the petty capital 
ixf the island. 

9 

^ We eertkiiily could not boast of the splendour 
of otUr fl^tttmi^nts or the sumptuousness of our fare : 
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TPot the former had nothing to recommend them, 
except bare stone walls ; and the latter consisted 
of damaged biscuit and dirty water. The busi- 
ness of the toilette is soon arranged in any prison ; 
but it was despatched more quickly in that dreary 
abode, than in any other of which I have been 
unhappily one of the inmates : for we had no other 
changes of linen or of clothes, than those which we 
wore when we entered our place of confinement^ 
Nor did the boasted politeness of our enemies 
supply us with any superfluous articles of dress, 
which they found belonging to us on board thdor 
prize. 

'^ Our prison amusements were few and monoto- 
nous ; and the principal diversion which our 
thoughts received, was from a daily ^isit to a 
grated window which overlooked an open square 
or court-yard, of no great extent, in which it was 
a wonder to descry a single individual of our spt^ 
cies. Trifling as this indulgence may appear to 
one at liberty, to us, who felt some of the horroi;is 
of confinement in a sultry cUmate, it proved a high 
gratification; and we looked forward with anxietj 
to the hour which enabled ua to inhale, througl 
the well-secvured casement, the exhilarating coolnea 
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of the sea-breeze. But this refreshment both to 
body and mind was only of transient duration; 
for we were generally hurried back to our dun^ 
geon, before we had time to enjoy the limited 
prospect, or to ' drink in a full stream of vital air,^ 
The remainder of our time was passed in stricter 
durance, where we lay squalid and wretched, sick 
and desponding, without any stimulus for conver^- 
satiod, or relish for it when occasionally introduced. 
Indeed, several of my companions in misfortune 
ounk under their sufferings, and died broken^ 
hearted and in despair. 

<«We were incarcerated in small, dark, and 
loathsome cells, without any mitigation of our 
miseries for several months. In one of my daily 
visits to our br^thiDg-place, the iro|i bars of wlil^ 
readied within two feet of the ground, I hlK 
planted myself agamst one side of the window, 
with my arms folded, and my eyes fixed on the 
fine blue sky, as if regardless of any thing terres- 
triaL When I withdrew my attention from the 
bright heavens, the sight of which to a sailor is 
almost as reviving as the face of an old acquaintr 
ance, a tall thin $gure of a stem visage, indented 
with wrinkles^ caught my observation. He wore 9. 
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huge cocked hat, from under whidi a few strag* 
gling grey hairs had escaped half-way dowu his 
sunken cheeks, and the remainder were fastened 
together in a long quette^ that extended downwards 
nearly as low as the skirts of a blue coat, obsolete 
in its shape and dimensions. His legs were im- 
mersed in a tremendous pair of military boots, 
which reached half-way up his thighs; and he was 
armed with a tall and substantial gold-headed caoe^ 
which he occasionally carried like a musket on bis 
shoulder, as he marched backwards and forwards 
at some little distance from our prison. I fre- 
quently observed him, with both his hands clasped 
upon the top of his cUne, that at the same time 
served as a resting-place for his chin; and I 
filMgined, that he fixed his eyes intently upon my 
coimtenance. What a hard-hearted old cynic he 
must be, thought I, to gaze upon so much mii^ry, 
and with such little apparent concern ! Sometimes 
I fancied I could discern a gleam of compassion 
break through the cloud of his rigid features ; and 
there was an upright dignity in his deportment^ 
that induced me to suppose it could not cover a 
heart of meanness and depravity : and on that day, 
when the man in the blue coat was no longer to be 



seeHc^ X felt an indescribable sort of disapixmitinenl, 
which^ (XI. aubdeqUent' reflection in my cell, I 
as<^ribed-to the extreme paucity of those who made 
the ooutt-yatd a {dace of resort 

'< After a week had elapsed without my again 
bdboldtng' him, one morning I remained with my 
eyes open for a amJBiderable time, before I could 
believe myself to be properly awake ; for I had 
dreamt, that I was returned to my native cottage 
in Devonshire, and I seemed still to feel the warm 
embraces of my good old mother, who pressed 
me with transport in her bosom. But when I 
started from my miserable pallet and found it but 
a dream, my weakness overcame me, the tears 
trickled down my cheeks, and I sobbed aloud for 
some minutes like a child. This ebullition, how- 
ever, relieved the torture of my feelings. I uttered 
my iliortting oriscms to the gracious Author of my 
being with more than usual fbrvour, and proceeded 
with confidence and resignation to my wonted sta- 
tion at the window. 

^^ I had no^ waited long before my acquaintance 
in the cock^ hat once more made his appearance ; 
andnj beartjpalpitated with uncontrollable agita- 
^ when I saw him advandng towards m^ with-a 

p8 
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firm and martial step. As he approadied he 
touched his hat, with the dignified poUteness which 
an officer of rank displays in the salutation of his 
inferior ; he then addressed me in French, nearly 
in the following terms : ^ Young man, you seem to 
^ have been born to better prospects, I have long 

* pitied your misfortunes^ — ^He paused. 

^^ Sir, said I, it is so long since I have heard 
any sounds, save the harsh voice of our jidlor 
and the w^lings of my feUow sufferers, that 
your words of pity are as a cordial to my wounded 
spirit ; and I thank you sincerely for your con- 
dolence. 

" * I am a man of few words,** replied he, ' I am 

* the Governor of this island, and on one condition 

* I will set you at liberty.' 

" Ah ! do not trifle with the wretched ; but I 
fain would think you as incapable of offering 
me dishonourable terms, as I am of accepting 
them. 

" * Sir, if I had supposed you undeserving the 

* confidence of a man of honour, I should not have 

* proffered my assistance. I shall see you on thb 

* spot to-iAorrow,'-^and with a. slight . inclinktion 
of the head, he disappeared. .\^ 
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^ High and various were the perturbations of my 
mind dorti^ that restless night Hope and fear 
altetnatelj assailed me; and, after building a 
thousand castles in the air^ I fell into a broken 
dumber, and woke in the morning with my heart 
fluttering between doubt and expectation. A few 
minutes sooner than his usual time, our jailor 
entered, and told the prisoners, that he had orders 
to treat them with less rigour in futiu*e, and that I 
was to follow him into the court-yard, where he 
left me in the presence of the GoYemor, who 
bowed and thus addressed me : 

<* ' Now, Sir, to your terms of release ! Do not 

< interrupt me till I have finished my remarks. I 

< have been all my life in the service of my coun- 
^ try, and several years Governor of this place. I 

< tell you in confidence, that I do not approve of 

< all the measures of the present rulers of France ; 

* yet I considered it my duty, both for the sake of 

< my country and my family, to remain at the post 
^ which Providence had assigned me. When my 

* country was attacked by foreigners, I did not 

< think it was proper in me as a soldier to quarrel 

* with the government at home. I knewthe shameful 
^ and rigorous treatment which you received, and 
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< remonstrated on the jmbject; but it was in vain. 

* All my moticms were narrowly watched by an agent 

< of the Directory, ^who has now left tbie idaiid. 
^ Had I ventured more directly to interfl^<)6- in 

* mitigating your sufferings, it is probable that the 
^ lives of myself and my children would have paid 
' the forfeit of my imprudent manifestaticm of 
^ humanity. I am a rough soldier, unused tO 

< compliment, and incapable of flattery ; but I 

* am a father. Sir, and can feel far t/ou. I have 
^ two sons and three daughters, who have arrived 
^ at that age when the passions are strong and th^ 
^ heart susceptible. They are amiable, thought- 
^ less, generous, and affectionate ; and if you will 

* promise on your word of honour,— -that you will 
^ not form any sentimental or tender connecticxi in 
^ my family, — ^that you will not endeavour to lead 

< astray the judgments of my jsons or the affections 
« of my girls, — and that you will not suffer your 
^ acquaintance to deviate either into frienddiip or 

* love,-— on these terms you shall become an inmate 

* in my family till I can procure your exchange. 

< And when you part, it must be done at once, and 

< no subsequent correspondence will ever be per- 

< mitted. I feel for you as a Mem, but'l inustaol 
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< forget that you ure the enemxf of France, Noi«^ 
' Sir, if you accept my conditions, follow me.'* 

r 

<^ I made no scruple of assenting ; for none but 
those who have long been deprived of the glorious 
li^t of day, or who hayebeen prevented from 
breathing the free untainted air of heayen, can 
form any notion of my feelings at that moment. 
Envdoped 9& I was in rags and familiar with filth, 
I certainly thou^t more about freedom from cap- 
tivity, than about either friendship or love. The 
good old man r&-it«rated his injunctions as we went 
along, and added this as his chief reascm fcnr such 
preesaticm : ^ I do not wish the cheerful serenity 
^ of my domestic enjoyments to be ruffled, or my 
^ childron^s happiness to be destroyed.* 

^ In about half an hoiu*, we arrived at the 
Gdvenunent^Housej which was situated in one of 
the most delightful vallies of the Island. Though 
not large, it was constructed in such a manner as 
to affoid comfortable and convenient accommoda- 
tions to a goited family. Its iaterior was fitted up 
in rather an antique style, whidi bespoke taste and 
refinement, devmd of splendour and ost^tatiofi. 
I followed my venerable guide into a spacious 
fldfOD, in which all the members of the family 
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were assembled ; and I was so shodked on Tiewmg 
myself in a mirror, whidi reflected my figure from 
head to foot, that I ackened with disgust at my 
squalid and uncouth appearance^ and wished 
instantly to retreat from observation. But the 
Grovemor, taking me kindly by the hand, desired 
me to advance, and said : < My dear children, this 
* is the English prisoner whom I mentioned to you 
^ yesterday ; he is your enemy, it is true, but he is 
^ an officer and a gentleman. After suffering a 
^ long and rigorous confinement, he is now your 

< guest ; therefore remember the cautions which I 

< have given you, and treat him as your hearts shall 
' dictate.' 

<< In an instant they overwhelmed me with offers 
of kindness and condolence ; they flew in different 
directions to assist me with raiment or to bring 
refreshments. But I followed the elder brother, 
who judiciously suggested the warm bath. I was 
presently diverted of my beard and tattered habQi- 
ments ; and wheij I found myself once more in 
clean linen and decent apparel, and saw my altered 
.appearance in the glass, I involuntarily offered to 
#bake hwds with my own image, capered about 
tb^ rpcm jike a man frantic with joy, and l^mghed 
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80 immoderately as to produce an hysterical affec- 
tion that terminated in a flood of tears. The tuvo 
brothers attended me with affectionate solicitude, 
calmed my agitation by degrees, and led me into 
the saloon to partake of some viands which had 
•been provided for me b}^ their sisters : For, with a 
peculiar degree of delicacy, they did not allow any 
of the servants to wait upon me at my first intro- 
duction* 

** I was again overpowered by the excess of my 
pleasurable sensations, which became painful in the 
extreme, and were not diminished by the warm 
attentions of these lovely females. I ^ could only 
gaze and gesticulate; for I was rendered utterly 
incapable of pronouncing a syllable. My nerves 
were unsti^ui^, and I had a ravenous appetite : 
Yet I felt faint and sickly ; and the same choaking 
sensation in my throat, which prevented my utter- 
ance, hindered me likewise from swallowing sub- 
stantial food. At length I drank freely of a very 
refireshing beverage, delightful to the palate, but 
which bewildered my faculties ; so that I found it 
impossible to keep-mysdf awake, and after reposing 

■ 

. upon a sofo for aome hours, I awok«,.aft I thought, 
inElytiam. 
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As soon aB my eyeswere opei^ eadbi indhidQal 
vied with the rest m tenderness and assiduity ; The 
flistera hoTered about me like mimstexing mkgeliy 
and preyented my suffering from repkfdon or 
umiecessary exertion; for I was exceedingly weak 
and exhausted^ through the severity of my confine- 
ment, and the want of due nourishment and exer« 
eise. 

^^ In a few days, I was nearly restored to my 
accustomed vigour and hilarity. I recover^ my 
looks and my appetite, and soon found myself 
ccHnpletdiy domesticated with this chanxnngfiunHy. 
The young men had been educated by the best 
masters that their father could procure. Their 
acquaintance with general literature was very exten- 
sive, and they were well skilled in all the manly 
exercises* In their compaiiy I explored every 
comer of the island, for the purposes of hunting, 
shooting, or fishing, as the weather permitted or 
our inclination dictated. With the father Z engaged 
at billiards, diess, or picquet^ 

^< 1%e daughters played, sang, and danced with 
feeling and taste : Their conver^tion was playful, 
iiiti^resting, and affectionate ; and they had an innate 
sense of decorum and propriety, which isqparteil 
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an additional duurni' to tbe.graces^of their persons 
and to the Tirtiieg of their souls. This preserved 
them fiom ■ many of those giddy sallies of witty 
impertinence in whieh. Fronidb ladies too frequently 
indulge^ and wfaich^ however familiar to natives, 
aie seldom relished by a well-educated English- 
Wm. Thdr politeness arose not tram the varying 
and capricious ' rules of fashion, but it had its oiu 
gin in aa uniform wish to please, accompanied with 
that confiding gentleness and ease which innocence 
alone insjnres. With^them I read, played, sang, 
and danced alternately ; and, when not engaged 
With thdr brothers in more manly sports, I 
joined with delight in their domestic amuse- 
ments. 

^< Thus the whole family, of which I was an 
inmatflj formed one social circle, where all was 
gaiety, hapjnness and peace. Every night when I 
retired to rest, I taxed myself with the crime of 
having felt a strong inclination to break my pro- 
mise with the Governor, Most fortunate was it 
for m^ that there was more than aae object to 
excite my admiration ! The three charming sisters 
were all viewed by me as equally fascinating ; yet 
each of them was so different fnmi the others, that 
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it was impossible for me, who g&oeaniHy saw tfaem 
together, to resolve upon which I diould hare fixed 
my afTections, had I possessed the power of c^ice 
without infringing my word of honour. Thou^ 
each of them was all that the heart of man could 
desire ; yet to this day, whenever I reflect on those 
pleasing by-past scenes, I am at a loss to determine 
which of the lovely sisters I should prefer. 

<^ One morning before we had quitted the break- 
fast table, and whilst we were rallying each other 
on the comparative merits of France and England, 
the old gentleman opened the door and beckoned 
m^ out of the room* He bade me take my hat and 
follow him, which I did in silence for some time^ 
without noticing the route we had taken, tiU I 
observed with a kind of horror, at a turn of the 
road, that we were proceeding towards the Port I 
then broke silence, and asked whither we were 
going, and what was the purpcnrt of our walk ? 
.The Governor looked earnestly upon me, and, I 
thought, a tear glistened in his eye* 

<^ ^ You must abide by my directions,^ said he, 
.< and it will save you and others much pain. A 
.< cartel has arrived, an exchange of prisoners has 
f been effected, and you will sail from the IsIaikI 
^ within an hour,' 
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** But,' my dear Sir, you will allow me to return 
"^ and ta ke 

** * No, Sir ! I will have no leaye-taking^— 00 

* shedding of tears at parting— no pressure of the 
^ hand^ more eloquent than words-Hio uttering of 
' the painful Fabewell, so destructive to the 

' * future peace of mind !^ 

^^Oh, Sir, allow me but one word! one last 
adieu ! 

** * Not one. Sir ! Remember your promise 1' 

^^ I smed the rugged veteran^s hand between 
both of mine, and, pressing it fervently to my 
lips, I exclakned. Allow me to express my gratis 
tu de 

** * Not to me. Sir ! I have only done my duty ; 

< and a]l the return I ask is, that, if the chance of 

* war should throw a countryman of mine into 

* your power, you will think of your well-wishers 
' at the Government-House, and be kind to him 

* for their sakes. You wilLfind trunks on board, 

* containing clothes and every necessary for your 

* voyage. So now we must part. Th^re is the 

< vessel { God bless you. Sir, and send you saf^ 

* to your native shores V 

■ *^ He turned hastily away, and proceeded with 
a brisk pace in the direction of his home, I stood 
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for 90ine timemotionleBS, and gazing in a bewilder- 
ing stupor after the tall and dignified form of my 
v^nerttble benefactor, till he dwindled away to a 
mere speck, and vanished from my aching sightiii 
the distatiee. I was strongly tempted to run after 
hix&,' and press to my heart the beloved objects I 
had left behind ; but the laws of honour forbade 
me. I hastened on board the vessel* and threw 
myself upon my bed in an. agony of contending 
sensations, which do not admit of deiscription. 

^< It was not till after the lapse of some days that 
I partially recovered from the shock which my 
feelings had received. But the pleasing ideas which 
are excited by the prospect of a return to rdativetf 
and friends, to home and country^ exercise a 
mighty influence upon the youthful spirit of li 
miEuiner after a long absence ; and they soon w^aii 
him from indulging in vain and useless regrets^ 
The- diversity of company on board a cartd, the 
hilarity of some, the sadness of others, and the 
n^tal pf the various adventures through which 
each individual has passed, produce a salutaty 
effect on all parties, both on the gay and the sad \ 
and while they form a soothing species of practical 
amusement and instruction, during a long voyage^ 
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^ they insensibly assimilate the tempers and feelings 
i^ of the passengers to such a pleasing conformity 9 as 
J is not to be perceived in any other society of beings 
^ invested with humanity. We were ax weeks on 
our passage home, and felt blithe and merry of 
' heart when we beheld once more the white cliffs of 
\ Old England. I soon forgot many of my suffer. 
» ings, in the bosom of my widowed inother^s family, 
and among my juvenile friends. 

^^ But I hftve not ceased to recollect' the generous 
and estioiable mortals, who treated me with such 
^unexampled kindness during the more ple»»ng 
period of my confinement on the French ifdand. 
Thou^ I have never since seen or heard from 
them^'I Mill ding to the hope, that I shall see them 
again. .Tbcar images are imprinted indelibly upon 
my heart ; and the reoollection of the commisera^ 
tkm and die virtues which they displayed^ will be 
dear to me^ to the latest moment of my existence* 
Ithas^ however, been. my lot, on more thaaoo^ 
eocanm-flinoe that period, to attempt a recon)i)ei)oe 
of the& unbounded hospitality, in the persons lyf 
. some of tkeirsuff^^rioig countrymen.^ 
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CONTRAST BETWEEN BATH AND BKISTbL— THffj 
ABVENTUEES OF AN ACTOB, &C. 

Soon after the sea-captain'*s narrative was cxm- 
eluded, we arrived at Bath, where the party fareaki-l 
fasted and separated : tad I parted from my imr 
fellow-traVellers with much regret. 

The business upon which my possessor was 
dispatched was not of the most pleasant description, 
though executed by him both with hum&nity and 
propriety. It was the arrangement of a ti^i^les- 
man^s affairs at Bristol, who was itnaking a compo* 
sition with his creditors ; and I confess, the conduct 
of my young master on that occasion gave me i 
Inas in favoui^ of lawyers, which I still tetain. 
Indeed this friendly feeling seems to be reciprocal; 
for lawyers evince in return a hearty affection fixr.all 
my kindred. Notwithstanding the univei4(l outcry 
against them, I have seldom discovered .tUM^Iegal 
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gentlemen are wprse than the persons among ivhom 
their trahsactions usually lie. After desf^atching 
his business^ my possessor had leisure for making 
observations, and he was not negligent in^improving 
the opportunity. 

Who is it that has seen the beautiful city of 
Bath, without audible expressicms of admiration? 
And who^has not lamented, that, from the caprice 
of fashion, it is no longer a place of general 
lesort ? At evely step you take, some new object 
of delight bursts upon your view, which is only, 
to be equalled by the charms of the surrounding 
country. As we entered the Pump-room, the whole 
B&AMBLE family appeared in my mind^s eye,-^foi: 
I had heard their comical adventures recited; 
and on looking into the King^s Bath, the idea of 
the powdered heads c^ antiquated beaux, ladies^ 
toupees, and aldermen^e ^igs? bol^bing about fm 
Ihe surface of die water, and gabbling together 
like so many ducks in a pond, excited in mto^^i 
intdiectual laugh, which, amcmg metallic spirits, 
is a more refined sensation than that felt by mortals 
when they ^ve utterance to a loud and debasing 
caMmrns. Smollet and Anstey have given such 
iuiBourcNis and animated pctures of what Bath 
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formerly was, as will compel all recent spectator? 
to exclaijn, << What a falling off is here, in regard 
to the number and quality of ^e comfanj T 

Of all the gay places the world can afford. 

By ^ntle and simple for pastime ador'd. 

Fine balls and fine concerts, fine building and springs. 

Fine walks, and fine views, and a thousand fine things, 

(Not to mention the sweet situation and air,) 

What place, my dear mother, with Bath can cooipare ? 

This was written in the year 1776. And the place 
itself is as ddightful as ever, and even now has 
charms and advimti^es^ possessed by no other 
rendence, for a certain description of invalids, or 
lor those who wish to partake at a moderate expenee 
of the amusements which may be enjoyed m a small 
circle of polished- society. The buildings, the 
shops, the iphabitants, and every thing else, have ah 
air of gentility, gaiety, and elegance; and my 
master quitted^this ^ty for Bristol, with an intima- 
tion of regret, to which I was not insensible, though 
m£Ay lodged in his pocket. 

'Nqthing can be more striking than the ccmtrast. 
T%ie renioval ttom <me city to the other is like a 
aadd^ni transpc^ation from Grosv^nor-^square to 
Batcliffe-highway. Though only a few miles dis- 
tant) you seem^aif conveyed into a forrign land. 
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Every thing has undergone d. transformation. The 
tradesmen of the one place have a mortal aAtipathy 
to the shcpkeepers of iiie other. In BbIstol the 
sole business of existence seems to be the getting 
of money; and^ in Bath, much of the serious 
occupation of the gay is how to spend it. An 
instance of the perversity of man is evident in the 
assemblage of the merchants of the former city, 
who, notwithstanding the handsome Exchange 
which they possess, with every accommodation for 
transacting their business, prefer congregating 
together at the frotit of this building in the middle 
ci a narrow dirty street. 

* My master said, he had often heard it asserted, 
that particular towns were famous for the beauty 
or the ugliness of the females ; and perhaps he had 
been prejudiced in this respect against Bristol. We 
were preset at an inspection of the military of the 
district, which took place in Queen-square. It was 
a fine day, and, one may suppose, there was no 
lack of female curiointy. But never was an Eng- 
lish multitude gathered together on such an occa- 
flioD, in which the dearth of female charms was so 
glaring in my master^s eyes. It must however be 
reooDected, that his sight had been previously 

VOL. I. £ 
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vitiated by the beautiful loungers of Bath» wbose 
flitting images stiUfloatedin his imagination; ihat» 
in -several mercantile cide^ prudence amimis.^ 
more severe and authoritative tone, than m|)la<)e$ 
of fashionable resort; and thati in the fonnerm th^ 
ladies who attend military spectacles are seld^Mii 
accounted the most respectable in aociety. .Pru* 
dential conidddrations therefore fittesx restiain th^ 
charming fanale branches of the wealthiest fami-* 
lies from exhibiting any << appearance of ^f^;"^ 
especially when it is not always^ possible fior them 
to be escorted, to such an imposing and busy; soene^ 
by their brothers or fathers, who, as merdiantS) 
are men of regular habits and generally well odcu-* 
pied at the hour of review. Yet,^ when.afasent 
£rom home, and free from the prying observance 
and scandal of excessive prudery, both mptherl 
and daughters frequent even the daily parade gf 
the military in the place of their sojourn ;ai:i49 
whether attended or unattended by. their natural 
protectors, they, venture, like the rest of , theit 
neighbours, to listen at le^st to thethriUih^fSoundli 
of warlike musdc, if a sly glance of the i eye is 
never cast towards the warrior^ his gay attiiie, ioif 
guttering accoutrements. 



BriatoLis a great commercial catjv^cuftd haft in it 

nuKh that is:acbnmUie; but tOiTisit rfiath . before 

3n8lQlsi is Bot good policy in ft; trairdier. Fromiiie 

(9Mke ofthe^ gla0ft4ioii3^#om tibe 4irt and bustle 

.ot-.tbiAt^Qisytawnf it is qiuter. deHghtful to turn 

: >ipde:^i(^ the: romaBjtAC beauty Qf the Hqt->Ws£.ls, 

:iyM]tthe chanjomg geite of the elegant 'TiUage of 

QjL^Q^TONy which is, af t^ all, a kind of beautiful 

nqnik^iral abode ; ( for ^^. death, iaiu: ,all her: (jiam- 

t)erm^ and ev^ step seems . ta lead'i^fue .qf; an(^her 

dpf^. to the toopb. 

.Here^were to be jse^ nuinbers of interesting 

.yoi^ulgjG^eatures, in dbe last stage of that^i^sid^us 

jcba^flnewhid;! holds <)ut. the cup of hope to jits.vi^ 

tims, till the very moment when they drop intp the 

grave. The lovely Helen D. particularly attracted 

Mr. Hope^ attention: She was walking on the 

parade, leaning on the arm of an ^er sister, who 

|g|2a4upoi& her witb.an intensity o£ pity and affec- 

.^]ari»;whi)8t the beaut^id invalid moved alqng with 

lk)]^t][)Ut feeble st^p.; |Ipr form^was so^aittenuated 

. W^ ^&9lgi)^i;. A^ ^C^cely to bepd the blade beneath i 

.]iar<)feetv )ier«C9i]gpl^onrWasexjtxeme|y pa^ and 

tbe.hMtic^ flush on bjer dieek was Jlovely lus the first 

tbge of the morning upon fh^^Y^^^ s^iQinit&.pf 
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tiie snow-clad Alps. Her eye was lighted up with 
the fire of ini^iration, almost divine. She talkied 
in an animated strain of vivacity to her sister^ whose 
voice jEaultered and betrayed itself while she replied 
to her under the constraint of assumed cheerful- 
ness. Bowing with sprightliness and gaiety to a 
gentleman who passed, Helen said, ^^ If you call 
*^ to-morrow, I will give you your' revenge at 
"chess;'' but— so deceitful are the symptoms of 
this fatal disorder i-^before the morrow's dawn she 
had breathed her last. I had never beheld an 
earthly creature so Uke an ethereal being ; and I 
wished that I could have become her attetoddnt 
spirit, when, as an angel of lights she ascended up 
to heaven^ i 

Oh ! never was a torfa so delicate 
Fashion'd in dream or stoiy, to creatd 
Wonder or love in man. 

But it was one of the laws of our creatioti, 
when I tmd my kindred received the splendid form 
in which we now a j^)ear, that we should siurvive 
many gendrations of men, and, unless destroyed 
by accident, that the inetals in which we are em- 
bodied should at length becoine " the hoary chro- 
niclers of other times.'' 
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I was paid away at the Bush Tavern in Bristol, 
and was almost unmediately given in change for a 
five-pound note to a gentleman of but trifling his- 
trionic celebrity on the London boards, but who 
had then been strutting his hour away on the Bath 
and Bristol stages, with some little advantage to 
his finances ; and with the supply derived from the 
receipts of a tolerable benefit, he was hastening to 
the regions of infatuation, where his cash would speed- 
ily *^ vanish into thin air r'^ For he was possessed with 
the evil spirit of gaming, and played other parts 
than, those assigned to him at the theatre. The 
pofw^ whidi this passion exerts over the heart is so 
deqxrtic, as to absorb every better feeling ; it rem 
ders those men callous who were formerly humane, 
and those churlish who would otherwise have been 
Uberal. I could descant for hours on the destruc- 
tiveness of this vicious propensity, if it be not rather 
a symptom of a disordered mind ; but I shall sufier 
facts themselves to speak aloud, and point the moral 
of the tale. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A FASHIONABLE BIBNDEZVOUS FOB GAMESTERS— 

A REGULAE GAMING-HOUSE VISIT FBOM J 

FOLICE-OFFICEB, &C. 

I TRAVELLED with my. new master to London 
He originally was heir to a handsome patrimony 
had been well educated, and, though an indijB^pren 
actor, had a fine figure^ with the nuoiners am 
address of a gentleman, and was a particularfaYoi] 
rite with a celebrated Countess, who alwayis oalk 
him her pet playerv He was Jiowever better know 
in the gremi^-room by the name of Lorenzo. N 
sooner had we arrived ;in town, than he eqnsppe 
himself for a visit to the residence? of the Goontes 
in one of the streets adjoining Piccadilly, whei 
princes and players, peers and stock-broker 
bankers and black-legs, Jews and Gentiles wei 
jumbled together in glorious confusion, and ov( 
whom the noble hostess neither disdained to pn 
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side, nor blushed to share the profits, which the 
keeper of ^the bank is sure to obtain, with the 
notorious Mr. Deuce, who is but too well known 
upon the Turf, and in everj circle in which the 
demon of chance predominates. 

This man^s courage is as tmquestionable, as his 
chaivcter is equivocal. His manners are insidious, 
and -his command of temper complete* He is a 
petfect master of his art, and proceeds to the ex« 
treme verge of honesty without fear of reproof ; for 
thiffugh he seldom loses, no (me ever ventures to 
dupute his claim. There are some odd points of 
naiilarity between this superlative punter, and 
Hmner the prince of Poets. If one was a Grecian 
the Qftbnr is a Greek ; and the births-place of the 
OM id :as great a matter of imcertaintj as that of 
the other; for though Mr. Deuce^s memory is sur^ 
pnanglj comprehensive on certain points, his 
tttxdlectijon is so defective on others, that he knows 
libdiing of his origin, his family, or even the 
|daee of his nativity. He has laboured hard in 
hisVocatidQ; for, from the lowest obscurity, he 
has AituiBsed a princely fortune, aud may be seen 
every inoming in the fashionable season of the 
jrear ottipg at the window of a certain subscription 
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house on the rightjiaiid side of St. JamesVstreet, 
with a quizzing-glass at his eye, in familiar colloquy 
with some of the first nobles and commoners of the 
land, who are not ashamed to call him their ^^very 
good friend,^^ and look up to him for his opinion on 
the calculation of chances as oracular and decisive, 
^his man^s successful progress, and the countenancee 
bestowed upon him by the. great, might have been 
regarded as a satire upon the moral government of 
the world, did. we not know, that, in spite of exter- 
nal appearances, he is wretched and unhappy. 
Look at the deeply-furrowed lines of his face, the 
dark frown that hangs upon his brow 1 The smile 
of hilarity never lightens up his countenance ; his 
smile is the grin of a fiend, exulting over his prey, 
while the stings of conscience are gnawing at his 
heart. 

Fortune favoured Lorenzo on the evening of his 
arrival; but the party breaking up rather sooner 
than usual, he looked in at a noted gaming-house 
in Jermyn-street. It is impossible to give an ade- 
quate idea of one of these modem Hells, as they 
are emphatically called. In their pestiferous pre- 
cincts maybe seen persons, the most intimately 
connected, labouring for each other^s ruin with all 
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the assiduity and eagerness of the most inveterate 
foesw Nor do those alone :whom necessity, might 
stimulate to such a desperate course, but those 
likewise who are blessed with the favours of for- 
tune, give themselves yp to anxiety and often to 
embittered agony, for the wild hope of acquiring 
s(»nething additional to the profits they have 
secured, or of retrieving their losses. There some 
of the noblest by birth are seated at the same table 
with' the vilest of the vile. Every black passion of 
the human heart is there frightfully personified. 
"Ev&ry moment produces some sudden transition 
from despair to exultation, from shouts of joy to 
the most blasphemous execrations. 
. Great and extraordinary care, is taken against 
surprise^ The windows are padded, to prevent the 
sound of vociferations from being heard on the 
outside.. None but the initiated, or their friends, 
are admitted within the doors. Scouts and spies 
are on the watch, and every avenue is barricadoed, 
and guarded with as much oaudon and regularity 
as the approaches to a garrison during a si^e. 
The means of retreat are not neglected ; but that 
:^ening the enemy succeeded, not by storm, but 
\^ strntag^m, A gentleman in piilitary boots and 



rqfulati0aiiH»tachio(» uppesa^^Bi the gvatcd loop- 
.hole of theiron door«; :eixq)lojuigvthe.pafl8.woidof 
the. night, the:bolta and^ bars flew Jback 4it the> talk- 
man, and he was immedialdyi admitted. He has- 
tily.followed the sentinel into, the interior of 'the 
fbitress, where apromkeuous4issemblage of game- 
ful ccnnbatants were eagerly engaged* 

When Greek meets Greek, then cpmes the tug of war. 

He no sooner entered the .aportm^it than he> pre- 
sented a pistol in each i hand, and . swore/that he 
.would shoot the first man. through the head who 
ventured to stir from his seat* He thea shewed his 
authority as one of the. messengers from Bow- 
street, made & grab at the Bank; and whilst he 
and the keeper of the. cash were scrambling for the 
money, several of the company made their escape, 
some in one direction and some in another. 

Amongst the rest Lorenzo, with the dexterity of 
a Harlequin, made a flyingJeap out of the window 
and alighted on the leads of a neighbouring house, 
. from whence he as nimbly dropped down into a 
water-but beneath. He was imm^^ed up to his 
chin in water, and whilst his feet stuck fast in the 
muddy sediment^ he found it impossible to extric9le 
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himself firom his snug yet coclL retreat. The noise 
oooasioned by his sudden predpitation awoke the 
master of the house, who, apprehending the ap- 
proadi of robbers, threw up the sash of his 
aleeinng-room window, and, with a* blunderbuss ki 
his hand, demaxided in a thundering tone, ^^ Who 
'* is there ? If you do not instantly declare your 
<* business, FU blow out your brains T and he 
cocked his carbine as he uttered these threatening 
expressions. 

The frightened Lorenzo was in a horrible alter- 
native between fire and water; but the love of life 
predcwiinated over the sense of shame, and, in the 
moat pathetic tones of his mellow and musical voice, 
be ezclaiined, ^^ For God'^s sake. Sir, if you have 
^^ any compassion in your bowels, release me from 
** my pitialde situation T 

<* Who. are you ?^ said the gentleman, " and 
^ what has brought you here P^ 

<< I am an unfortunate personage, who have been 
^ routed oiit frond the premises of your next-door 
w neighbour by the officers of Police, Not wishing 
<< for an exhibition at Bow-^street to-morrow, I 
« mad« rath^ an abrupt exit out of the window ; 
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^^ and, to avoid falling into disgrace, I have inad- 

" vertently fallen into a tub of water !*" 

- **-0, ho ! Then a water-but is an excellent trap 

"for a thief ?^ ' 

. << Bless my stars, Sir !"" said Lwenzo, " I am 

" no thief; but, hke Sterne's starUng, / can't get 

" out — I can't get out.'" 

Then you may safely remain where you are 
till day-light, and as I do not chuse to be any 
" longer disturbed, I wish you good-night.'*' 
. The sound of the sash, as it was violently pulled 
down again, was heard by my master in utter dis^ 
may. But the occupier of the house was a good* 
natured man, and he presently made his appear- 
ance at the back-'door with a lantern in his hand ; 
and when he held it up to the rueful countenance 
of the comedian, which was all besmeared with the 
dirty fluid in which he had been flouncing, he 
burst itito a fit of laughter loyd and long, in- which 
the Dther most cordially joined. A garden-ladder 
was then procured, and he assisted the culprit to 
emerge from his imprisoned condition. 

>< But, Sir,**' said the gentleman, " I have found 
<< you in such an equivocal situation, and under 
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" sucH suspicious circumstances, that I cannot suf- 
" fer you to depart without knowing your name.'' 

" What's in a name ?^ rejoined Lorenzo, in one 
of his favourite quotations, *^ A rose, by any other 
" name, would smell as sweet," 

'' Comparisons are odious, you know, Sir, and 
** the less we say about odours the better ;" and he 
pointed to the mud with which the theatrical hero 
was covered, and which did not emit the most 
agreeable effluvia. 

However, Lorenzo soon satisfied the gentleman 
that he was no impostor ; and after having been 
supplied with refreshment to animate his exhausted 
spirits, and with clean raiment, he joined his host 
in renewed jesting about his comic accident, and 
heartily congratulated himself on his escape from 
the serious tragedy in which it might have termin- 
ated : B^tf to this day, he cannot bear the slightest 
allusion to the Tale of the Ttib. 



c» 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LAW ELUDED BT THE KEEPER OF THE 
GAMINO-HOUSE-^THE VENAL EDITO& OF A 
NEWSPAPER, &C. 

Several of the persons who had been caught in 
the gammg-house were conveyed next morning to 
Bow-street, and each of them was compelled to 
find bail to a large amount. But Mr. Dicer, who 
was the master of the house, and in whose posses* 
sion I then was, somehow or other eluded the 
severity of the law, and continues at this day to 
carry on his lucrative yet iniquitous profession. 

The editor of a certain newspaper ^siirfed a vio- 
lent tirade against the iniquity of gaming and 
gaming-houses. In a few days after this transac* 
tion he called upon my master, was usherQJ|^into 
an elegant apartment, andM|||^ed, as atP^old 
acquaintance, to partake of ^^ttlheon servecniip 
in a style which would not have disgraced a noble^ 
man's side-board. This early repast was accoia*^^ 



piutied-with wuies, as t^boice «^- aixy geotlemanV 
cellar could have afforded; 

Aff^ some' hems and fumsy which a]:e of great 
importance to a prolocutor, and with a peculiar 
manner of ' stroking bis chin and scuffling his feet, 
the virtuous editor began the following discoiurse : 
^* My dear Dicer, you. know my friendship for 
<< you is great ; but you also know how I am situ- 
" ated."" 

<< Yes, I always considered you my friend^^ said 
Dioer^ ^' and I understand you are increasmg in 
<< circuladon every day ; but why were you so hard 
•* upon us in your last publication f^ 

** Why, I consider the office which I now dis- 
" charge to be that of Conservator of the jmblic 
.^morah; and you must be conscious that your 
.** oecopation is deserving of severe castigation."" 

" Well, my friendly Censor, I must admire 
<< your sodden conversion to morality ! You used 
^ to diake your elbow with infinite dexterity, and 
^ fl^k a pigeon' without scruple or remorse.^ 

.HtAy, ay! dji^i. might be ; opinion alters with 
<^jdicumstance8^''iiid I am now determined to ex* 
^ pose the secrets of the profession, the professors. 
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^* and the students, unless you can shew me yery 
*< ixmvincinff reasons to the contrary.^ 

'< But are you aware of the injury we shall sus^ 
"tain?^ 

'^ That is nothing, in comparison to the good of 
^^ society. A gaming-house is a hot-bed of vice; 
^^and I am determined to publish at full length 
^^ the names of all those who are frequenters of 
" such scenes of iniquity.'' 

<^ That course would effect our ruin, as propri- 
" etors, altogether; for nobody would come^ near 
^< us, you know, under the liability of such a pub- 

I 

** lie disclosure^'' 

^^ Then I shall obtain the very object of my 
<< wishes." 

" Come, come, my dear fellow," said Mr, Dicer, 
"you cannot be serious, — ^take another glass of 
"wine." 

"Your wine is excellent," was the editor's reply, 
" but I was never more in earnest in my life, and 
" I am certain that the public will receive raj ex- 
" ertions with gratitude, and will afford substantial 
^^ proofs of the manner in whidb my services are 
^* appreciated,'* 
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<< But what Valuable purpose, as it r«gpects 
yourself^ will this answer ?" 
<^ The exposure of the names will materially 
increase the circulation of our paper ; and 1 must 
live, my dear friend, — I must live P 
. *^ Yes, but Uve cmd let Uve, you know, accord- 
*' ing to the old proverb^*" 

** True, but your gains, Mr. Dicer, are 6nor- 
'^ ,mous ; and then consider what I shall lose by the 
^< suddenness of my ^ence : It will not be less than 
" five hundred guineas out of my pocket.*" 

*' Five hundred fiddle-sticks I Why, you do not 
^< expect me to give you five hundred guineas for 
** hush-money, do you ?^ 

" You may do as you please, but unless you 
and your fellow-proprietors furnish me with the 
sum now specified before twelve o'^clock to-morrow, 
I will certainly carry my design into executioir m 
<^ the next day^s paper ; and, in consequence of a 
<< recent event, I shall begin with you and your 
'^ house. So gdod morning to you, Mr. Dicer !^ 

^^Stop, stop ! Let me consider of it a little. If 
<* you will tnke the trouble of calling to-morrow 
** about eleve n ^ 
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^< That I will certainly do; for I l^hall be 
** extremely sorry to be the cause of injury to yotr, 
<< if you beat all inclined to view the matter in its 
*< pix^r light. You remember, it is five htmdried. 
«« I shall be punctual.** 

On the editor's departure, my maiter In the 
utmost consternation called ameetingof themblM; 
cdn^derable {»oprietor8 in hisndlghbourhoodi and 
when the urgency of the case had been discucsed, it 
wiEts' determined, that another gentleman, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Dicer, ehdilld meet the ccmsdentibus 
Journalist^ and try to acAen down the asperities of 
his demand. The two deputies accordingly were 
prepared for his reception, when he called in Jer- 
myn-street the next morning, precisely as the clock 
of- St. James'^s Church struck eleren. After his 
entrance into the room, Mr. Dicer^said to him : 

<^ My dear Censor, we have been talking over 
^ the proposal you n^ade to me yesterday, and 'tak>* 
^ ing all the circumstances into account, including 
<^ the loss which you would be liable to sustain, we 
'< are disposed to be liberal and to meet you half*- 
** way. We think tzoo Jmndred emi;^fty pounds A 
*^ very handsome sum.'* 
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^ Do ycni.iaeaii toineult ine, Mr^ Dicer ? You 
** know I am a man of my word : Five hmidred 
^ is the Aum, and five hundred I muM hiive.^ 

The other gentleman replied, " That being the 
^^ case then, Mr. Cenaor, our conference is at an 
"end." 

^ With all my heart, gentlemoi ! It is a mat« 
^ tor of perfect indifference to me. I know I shall 
^ make double the money by the execution of my 
^ pufpoae : Therefore I am not at all anxious 
^' coneeming- its being relinquished. Indeed, I 
^ ahould never have listoied to sudi a proposition, 
^* if I had not been desirous c^ serving my fnend 

Dioer .* So the Uame of your exposure will rest 

with yourselves, not with me." 

" But,'' said Mr, Dicer, <« is there no way of 
^ opaqinmiising the matt^ ?'^ 

** None with which I am acquainted.'*' 

^< Suppose we make it tiiree htindred f 

^ This sort of trifling, g^tlem^, is really 
<< aAonting.^ 

** Well, well I make it Jbur hundred at once^ 
said the associated propri^or, <^and settle the 
^ bunness without further discussion.'' 
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<< That is something more liberal, but it will 
« not do.*" 

" Well, what say you to Jbur hwidred and 

** Better, but not enough {^ 

" Yes, yes ! Come, let me fill up a check for 
^< four hundred and fifty ! It is a large sum. What 
" do you say ?^ 

" Five hundred guineas,^ was the editor's expres- 
sion, <^ and not one farthing lessf So saith.the 
" bond,-— doth it not, Mr. Dicer ?— However, I 

tell you what I will do. I know it is a late 

determination of the Jockey Club, that alt beU^ 
\fyr the JutwrCy sihaU be paid m pomids ; and, to 
" give you a proof that I do not wish to take any 
^^ unfair advantage, I will consider this as a debt 
" of honour J and you shall give me a draft tor Jive 
" hundred pounds."^ 

The proposition was acceded to with eagerness ; 
and this rigid gtw/rdian of puilic moral^, this 
disinterested director and expounder of national 
sentiment, pocketed the draft on Drummond^s 
Banking-house^ and left Mr. Dicer and his friend 
to settle the account with their coterie as well as 
they were able. 
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This transaction serves to shew, how one of the 
brightest privileges of a free country, the liberty 
of the press^ is sometimes abused. The best gifts 
of heaven may be perverted, though of their 
excellence we cannot be insensible. It is^ however, 
no small portion of the glory of Great Britain, 
that such gross and culpable venality as this is 
exceedingly rare, and never to be found except 
\ among the Journalists who have no reputation to 
hazard. 



CHAPTER XI. 

JEEEMXAH GIZZAEB, THE GAMING POULTEBEE- 
SOXft CKT HXS HABITS AND. ASSOCIATES, &C. 

The next person to whom 1 was assigned m 
Mr. JeraQuah Gizzard, one of Mr. Dicer^s part 
cular friends^ who kept a little poulterer'^s ^bap i 
the nmghbourhood of Grosvenor Square. Thei 
was a medley of contradictions in this singula 
character, and there are some incidents of his lij 
«. ^ that strangely co-incide with those of a militar 
'jjiilh iiimi well known in the fashionable work 
who irent out to the East Indies many years age 
where he lost his life. 

Mr. Gizzard succeeded to a consideraUe foc 
perty at the death of his father, who had lived ii 
the same premises upwards of thirty years, an 
had always been renowned for the excellence of lu 
poultry, and the extravagance of his prices. Th< 
son followed in his father^s steps, with this difikr 



enee, in his manner of carrying on trade, that he 
never would sell a single chick except for ready 
money; which appeared so imaccoontaUe,. in thtt 
region of long cre^t, that many of his father^s old 
customers left him in displeasure. But he perse- 
vered in this determination, and exhibited capons 
superior in size and flavour to those of others in 
the trade. His shop is therefore now become the 
most frequented of any in that quarter of jtb^ 
town; where Mr. Jeremiah is daily to beseeto^ 
attired in a large white apron, and iktft Uue frpok 
covered with down, till about four in fhfe irfiteroocMi, 
after wJiich time he retreats fhnn behind his 
counter. 

Strong motives existed for commencing his ready* 
money concern : Jerry had been so inattentive to 
his learning in his youthful days, or his craniology 
was 80 defective, as to incapacitate him from^ditlMr 
the will or the power of acquiring even thecominKm 
rudiments of education. But, in all that delated 
iQ-games of chance, his e^pertness obtiuned for 
jdlod the nick-^name of Breslaw the Younger; and 
j|flW6'ver deficient he might be in clasidcal know^ 
Udge, he could always play his cards to the utmost 
advantage* He keeps no books, and all his monqr 
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transactions, which are .numerous and important, 
are noted down on scraps of paper, in hierogly-'' 
phics which no one except himself can understand. 

In figure lie is slim and delicate ; his counte- 
nance is mild, his eye penetrating, and his com- 
plexion pale. After he has quitted his business in 
an afternoon, he sports a curricle of the most 
tasteful description ; his crest is a cock^s head 
between two wings expanded, and each of his 
horses is worth at least one hundred and fifty gui- 
neas. One of the first whips upon the town, he 
has completely the appearance of a man of fashion. 
He has a small collection of choice cabinet pictures, 
and discusses matters of taste with such a precise 
appropriation of terms, as would do no discredit to 
a professed connoisseur. Though unable to write 
or spell two words of English with correctness, he 
can speak French and Italian fluently enough to 
converse with foreigners at the gaming-table. 

Und^all the jokes to which his lack, of learning 
subjects him, he never loses his temper ; he knows 
his failing, and allows it to stand as a but for the 
amusement of his friends : But he will not permit 
strangers to take such liberties without astonishing 
tbem into silence and humility. A lecturer on 
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j Metaphysics, who is noted for his pedantry and 
I ostentation,, has an occasicmal hesitation in his 
« speech on pronouncing the words beginning with 
« the letter P, which he prefaces with pip — ^jD— 
pip, — and he had from this custom obtained the 
1^ name of Jemmy Pip. On one occasion, in the 
[. hearing oi a large company, this learned gentle- 
man^ drawing himself up with important solemnity, 
^ in a loud voice thus addressed our illiterate poul- 
terer, ** Pip— pip — ^pip — pray Mr. Jeremiah Giz- 
^^ zard, can you tell me what is Latin for a goose?*" 
" I don''t know,'' replied the poulterer, " what is 
^^ iMiin for it. Sir, but the English for it is Jemmy 
** Pip.** It may easily be imagined that the meta- 
pbymcian had no more questions to ask. 

Notwithstanding the slendernlBss of Mr.Gizzard's 
figure, he is well skilled in cricket, fives, and all 
omilar manly exercises* He is a perfect master of 
his racket, and will hit the line from the over-dUsit 
a distance of thirty yards ^nce in three times ; and 
if ever he indulges in mischief, it is at this game. 
I once saw him ^ve his friend Mr. Dicer, who had 
been joking with him rather too sarcastically, seve- 
ral Buch severe raps on the back with the ball as 
caused him to wax wrath for a nioment; but this 

VOL. X. F 
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dabbler in dice pi'etiently recollected, tbat acootiteiBt 
by pistols with the dealer in ducks was a dai^eroa^ 
experiment, as his antagonist would hittheimuff 
of a candle at sixteen yards* distance, and seldom 
or neVer missed his mark. 

He entertained his friends at his own house ill a 
sumptuous style, and often had some of the nvcffit 
fashionable hon-vivants at his table, at whidihe 
presided with uncommon eclat. Bilt he occasibii- 
ally indulged in a jest upon his friend Dicer. * One 
day at dinner Mr. D; had committed such frightful 
depredations upon a turkey which stood next him, 
that Mr. Gizzard desired the man whowasTftftiiig 
at table to teU BtOy Beak the shopnum, he wished 
. to speak to him^ and when the lad put his head 
in at the door, Mr. Gizzard called out aloud, 
<* BiUy, remember that I shall have a party to din- 
^ ner to-morrow week, and you are to furnidi ifie 
<* cook with two of the finest turkeys we have, as 
<' they must be both cooked at once,^^-o^^ fdr iny 
^^ friend Mr. Dicer, — and the other for the compah^^.** 
To this studied insult the obsequious gamuiig-mds^ 
ter was compelled to submit, as he knew of "(rhlit 
materials his man was forined, and diirst not'indViI^^ 
in angry recrimination : For his Ko^t cdtdd IdM 
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kwed him into silence hj a bare iEdlusion to some of 
his most notorious transactions. 

Hrlr^ GHzzard could aitangeflie cards at his plea- 
Wte : This gdLve hitn an opportunity of discover- 
mg &e ' msl-yriLcAc^ of 'Others, *i^ich he tfever 
filled to expose. N6 honest man, therefore, was 
^idhdd to' venture at play when he was present; and 
-sddi WBir the universal reliance on his h(Jltiour, thli:t 
tiotmtf ivho knew hhn wcmM ibr a monmnt hesitate 
to engage withrhim fbr his usual istidces; t^hich yr&re 
generally moderate. And to whatever game he sat 
dowDy he seemed to play at it entirely fbr the love 
of the amusement He became, it might be said, 
a wealthy man at his father^s death, and he has 
increafled his property very considerably by his own 
attentioa to business ; for he has never taken any 
diflbonourable advantage of his consummate skill 
at all games of chance and dexterity. In a certain 
drde, not indeed of the greatest fame for probity, 
if m man says he will take his oaih of it, and imme- 
diately swears <^By Gizzard !^ it is generally con- 
adered, that he is one upcm whom dependence 
may be placed, and who will not prove to be a 
deoeiver. 
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I have introduced him into this History of my 
own lAfi and OpmiortSy because, as will hereafter 
be seen, he is a rare instance of a person, attached 
to gambling, conquering that pernicious habit and 
becoming a more useful member of civil society. 
Small indeed is the number of those who free 
themselves from the trammels of that infatuatkm, 
till they are compelled to it by the complete wreck 
of their fortunes, and the irretrievable loss of their 
former good name and rank in society. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CAPTAtN B., A VICTIM TO GAMING PROPENSITIES ' 

—HIS ADVENTUEES, &C. 

DuAiNG the time I was in Mr. Gizzard'^s posses- 
sipn, I became acquainted with many persons who 
had suffered bitterlj.from their passion for gaming, 
and who yet could not relinquish the baneful habit. 
Amongst others was Captain B., one of the branches 
of a family that traced its ancestry up to one of the 
most celebrated feudal heroes of the North. This 
young man had figured in the very first circles of 
the haut touj had fought his way to celebrity in 
several duels, had been the dupe of the most beau- 
tiful demirep of the day, had squandered away a 
considerable portion of his property in riotous 
living, and was obliged to absent himself from his 
creditors almost as soon as he was old enough to be 
renionsible for his debts. 
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In his temporary retireinent, he paid a visit to 
Edinburgh, and lodged in a boarding-house in 
Princes-street. He withdrew from table the mo< 
ment he had dined, and did not mix with any sod^ 
ety in that city, for fear of being recognized. He 
was remarkably elegant in his person, and was fre-> 
quently observed in the streets^in an evening, 
« dressed, ia tl^ie postume joi i^. Highland cbie£Uu]i> 
and styled, by those who^had. an opportunity of see^ 
ing him, the mtstebious handsome High* 

LANDER. 

About the same time, an unknown lady €i 
attractive manners and figure made her appearance 
in the northern metropolis : she took a house in 
Heriot-row, and had it splendidly furnished by 
Mr. Trotter, She sported a fashionable equipage, 
lived in grand style, and was supposed somehow or 
other to be connected with the capt^n, who, it was 
said, had been seen coming out of her house at an 
unseasonable hour. However, it is certain that 
they both disappeared much about the same time, 
and according to common report they departed 
together. Be that as it may, the lady^s goods and 
chattels were sold by auction by Mr. Bruce ; and 
true it is, the moral and sagacious inhabitants of 
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Egdinbiirgh bought up, every article of her fumi* 
tuie atenoizaous prices, under the supposition that 
it had been the property of the celebrated Mary 
yA^me Clarke. 

On his return to town. Captain B' had a dispute 
with'H*-^ B— • of black-leg notoriety, which led 
him into an affair of honour, and the consequences.af 
which compelled him to retreat to the continent 
It IS) scarcely to be believed, that a British subject 
during the time of peace could have been liable to 
such persecution as Captain B. endured, from the 
machinations of a wretch who had been of infamous 
celebrity -during the reign of terror for his indis- 
criminate denunciation of unoffendiGQg individuals, 
and who was still in every instance favoured by the 
JPxencb PoUce* No sooner was the Captain acquitted 
of' one crime, than he was by this miscreant accused 
of another ; and, in op^n defiance of all law and 
jiistioe, was confined for many months in different 
prisons. But a man of gay habits, like the captain^ 
will always afford too many plausible grounds 
detention, to the myrmidons of a corrupt adminis- 
tration ; and cannot expect to escape censure with 
the same facility as a person of chaste manners and 
virtuous conduct Indeed, every man who has 
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pnce entered the arena of a gaming-house^ bjT thai 
very act has rendered himself an object oiT public 
suspicion ; and in all countries which possess a strict 
police, such individuals are or ought to be marked 
out as tainted characters. 

Of the following drcumstance Captain B. always 
speaks, with sorrow and regret. He had formed 
an acquaintance at Brussels with a young lady -of 
French extraction. She was on a visit at her unde^S^ 
at whose house the Captain resided after being; 
wounded at the Battle of Waterloo. Their inti- * 
macy on her part soon ripened into love, and 
nothing could dissuade her from following his foi> 
tunes, contrary to the known wishes of her relatives. 
She disguised herself in male attire, and departed 
with him when he recovered from his wounds. 
They travelled together, as brothers, for a consider- 
kble time ; but at Dieppe she appeared to acquiesce 
in the necessity of parting, and he prevailed upon 
her, as he supposed, to return to her parents in 
the South of France. But, instead of this, 'she 
remained in concealment and was always near tfaie 
spot where he resided. 

Of this fact he had no suspicion, till he was 
arrested for debt at (Jambray; and then, to bia 
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inexpresdble astonishment^ she entered his dungeon, 
^nd became the voluntary partner of his confine- 
ment. As soon as the nature of their connection 
was known, the Governor enforced the strict regu-* 
lations of the establishment, and unceremoniously 
effected a separation. When not permitted to have 
access to him, this unhappy young lady wandered 
about day and night, under the walls of his prison, 
till the a^tation of her spirits and excessive fatigue 
produced a fever ; and for many days she remained 
in a state of delirium. On recovering a little 
from her severe indisposition, she attempted to foU 
low the Captsdn to Paris, whither he had been 
sent ; but the effort was too much for her strength. 
She was seized with a relapse upon the road, and 
addressed a letter to him from a village near Cam- 
bray, which did not reach him till five months after 
its date. From that moment neither the Captain 
nor her own friends could ever learn any tidings 
respecting her, in the village where she was again 
-asc^led by disease^ or in any other place in the 
road io Paris, in the direction to which she had 
last been seen to proceed ^* with fainting steps and 

Thus has this ill-fated creature, in all probability 
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fallen a victin^ .to jm^pkced affecti<Hi and unrf- 
quited love. The Freach f<»xiftlea ha,Ye gene^rally 
been acQU9ed of -fui uofedingfriyoUty of -character^ 
even in the tender p^i.asmu . But. of ,th^t int$a:i9e . 
devotedne^s, of affection^ wli^eh was displayed, in 
the instance now prodiieed, so many exa^lples 
have been ^ven., during the prc^eas.of ^the.lale 
Revolution, as may serve to rescue, theladi^pf j 
France from such. a degrading imputatoon. , | 

Captain B.'^s whole narrative, and the adventures 
in which he was involved during his stay in t^ 
French territories, are, as he desmbes them,. Qicnre 
like the hyperbolical scenes of romance, than iikofie 
of real life. But the facts are well authenticated; 
and I have in this plaqe alluded to them, because \ 
it was tfie love of play which was the. original cim^ 
of many of the evils which he endured. The suf- 
ferings of this early victim of dissipation have.been 
extreme, but by no means commensurate with bis 
faults ; and most sincerely do I wish, that the puQi* ^ 
tive chastisements, which have been thus early 
inflicted upon him, may reclaim him from his wan- 
derings, and may serve as warnings toothers, a^d 
deter them from following his evil coiurses^ which 
inevitably terminate in ruin. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Dm, FOTION AND HIS GUESTS — HIS LtJCBATlVE 
BKPLOTHENT OF P0FFIN6 AND GAMING, &C. 

As HT master the poulterer seldom lost at play, 
I remained for some days quietly in his pocket, in 
consequence of which I came to the knowledge of 
several interesting facts. 

I went with Mr. Gizzard to visit that famous 
empric, Dr. Potion, who then resided in a spa- 
cioii&ini^ifiion in Bedford Square. He was origir 
milly of Jewish extraction, could scarcely write his 
own name, and never could speak the English lan- 
guage with any tolerable degree of propriety. His 
features were as far removed from beauty, as were 
those of the late John Wilkes of electioneering 
oeleibrity ; yet his vanity was only equalled by his 
n yiifftii fle- His complexion was bronze,—^ most 
oomvenient colour; toxy whatever blushes might 
arisej their action was imperceptible, and did not 
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on any occasion alter the unfading hue of his coun- 
tenance. But he had an insinuating smoothness m 
his manner, accompanied with a shrewdness of 
penetration, that gave him an advantage over the 
more accomplished and better-educated portion of 
his medica^ compeers. He had amassed consider- 
able wealth by the sale of two or three stimulating 
patent medicines of hi& own invention. . By means 
of extensive advertizing and humorous puffs, he 
had obtained a lucrative demand for them ; and 
for some time they produced him an income of 
between six and seven thousand pounds per annum. 
His coach was decorated with the most gaudy 
embellishments, and his brilliant brass harness 
dazzled the eye of the beholder. His liveries were 
of the most glaring colour, bedizened with broad 
gold lace ; and his horses were distinguished for 
their blood and beauty. All these sumptuous appear- 
ances, he said, were necessary to attract the atten- 
tion of the public ; for he considered the driving 
of his equipage through the streets of the metro- 
polis, to be one of the very best methods of adver- 
tising himself into greater notice. Naturally of a fri- 
volous disposition, his vanity has been often highly 
gratified, when, lolling, at full length in his CoiacH, 
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he has heaf d the Wondering spectators, as he 
stopped in a line of carriages, enquire with eager- 
ness ^* Whose coach is that ? Is it the Austrian or 
the Spanish Ambassador ?" ** O no, it is the cele^ 
brated Doctor Potion." — On such occasions the 
Doctor has smiled through inward complacency, 
when, driving rapidly away, his horses have dashed 
the mire on the persons of the admiring pedes^ 
trians. 

The entertainment at which we were present, 
was a sort of public dinner that he gave, once a 
week, during the London season. The quantity 
of plate, then exhibited, would have nearly filled a 
waggcm. The dinner comprised all the delicacies 
of the season, and wais served up in a style calcu- 
lated to satisfy the refined palate of the most 
accomplished gourma/nd. His cook, one of the 
greatest repute in town, was retained in his service 
at an enormous expence; yet this was amply 
refunded, by the profitable connection which the 
Doctor gained by his hospitality. His wines were 
the rarest and best that money could procure, 
beside a vast quantity that found its way to his 
mansiony from the cellars of different foreign 
' envoys; and some of the suite of these personages 
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weire generally to be fouad at hisi table. Chfr9Qf 
ters of the most opposite description met tog^tb^ 
at his festive- board, Noblem^. of the lughest 
distiitotion did not disdain to feast upon his exqui? 
site viands : Axnbas^ors fcom half the courts qf 

■ 

Xlurope pfirtook of his good cheer; but no one 
who bad the manners^ or appearance of a gend$^ 
man^ and upom whom the Do^tpi: could rely, waa 
excluded from the costly repast. 

After the bottle had circulated briskly that day, 
a servant entered .with a note forhismastei:. Whep 
the Doctor had perused it, he apolo^sed for leav- 
ing the room :— " You,see, gentlepaen, how I am 
pestered. Have the goodness to excuse me ; jGoir 
business must be minded. My friend Mr. Bquiic^ 
will shew you every attention in 'my absence. 
John! bring in some more Burgundy.^ His 
deputy, Mr. Bounce, then proposed his abserU/riend 
the Doctor in a bumper. Some other person 
suggested another health or toast, to which due ^ 
justice was done in a similar manner. Hard 
drinking is not exactly the present fashion ; yet 
the wine was exquisite, and the bottle never stood 
still. The Doctor returned after the lapse of an 
horn*;, when the company could neither refuse his ' 
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didUeDge nor allow him to drink by himself. 
Cards were soon, after proppsed, the tables were set 
out) an^ the foreigners looked forward to a rich 
harvest from the clumsiness, or ine;xperience of 
John Bull ; byt they found, to their cost, thftt 
their, money gradually glided away into the Doc- 
tor's hands, and some of it into the poulterer'*s 
pocket. For whenever the latter was matched with 
those who presumed ta take too much advantage 
of their skill, he never failed to let them know that 
they were no match for him in scientific prowess. 
The Doctor's was not the only mansion, in which 
large sums have been won in a prqfeasiondl man^ 
ner by the master, and the spoils of the guests 
have contributed largely to the support of the 
establishment. 

On .returning home at a late hour from this 
entertainment, where my master had been pro- 
voked to pocket more cash than was his usual 
custoiQ, when he arrived within a few yards of his 
own residence^ he observed, by the glimpse of the 
moon, a female sitting on a step, wrapped in a long 
coarse, doak, and trying to compose to sleep an 
infant that was crying bitterly on her lap. 

•* (jrod help you, my poor wpman !,'' said Mr. 
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Gizzard, *' what are you doing in the street at this 
unseasonable hour ? There is a house open at the 
comer of the next turning ; here, take this, get 
something to comfort you and your babe, poor 
thing ! , and go home and get to bed."" 

Before the woman could express her acknow- 
ledgments, he had rapped at his own door, and 
entered the house. When be came into his; rooid, 
as he carefully folded up his blue coat of fashion- 
able cut, and took out his blue frock, to be in 
readiness for his morning employment, be uttered 
this ejaculation": 

" How strangely are the ^fts of fortune distri- 
buted ! What right have I to revel in luxury, in 
preference to that poor creature, who has not pro- 
bably a place on which to fty her head ? Indeed, 
Jeremiah Gizzard, there is much for which you 
have to answer. You have had many talents 
committed to your care; and how have you 
employed them ? Have you sought out the hun- 
gry and the wretched, relieved their wants, and 
preserved them from starvation ? No. — Have you 
traced home to their lowly dwellings, the sick and 
the unhappy, and soothed their anguish or soft- 
ened their affliction .'* No. — ^Have you dbtributed 
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sums which you have gamed by play> in 
ty to the widow and the fiitherless ? No.«- 
le! Shame, Jerry, on your unfeeling heart ! 
course of life will never do. I am deter- 
1 it shall be altered. My career has hitherto 
jMHc^tless : I win amend it ; for life is pte- 
IS, and I may go out like the snuff of a can- 
nd be in a moment extinguished.^ — ^He suited 
cticm to the word, by placing the extinguisher 
the ru^ligfat as he stepped into bed« 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SCOTCH HONESTT — UK. GIZZABS^S OEinEBOSITT 

ft 

OF CHAKACTEA. 

The object of Mr. Gixzard^s bounty, on tl^e 
receipt of it, hastened to the public-house that 
had been pointed out to her, and asked for some-* 
thing which the woman who presided at the 
bar could not comprehend* 

<^ Toot, woman, I dinna seek ony thing without 
*^ paying for it. Here's the bit siller,'' — and she 
held her money up to the light. << Gude guide us ! 
<< What de I see ? The gentleman has made a 
<^ mistak and gien me gold instead of a aheUingr \ 

" Well, mistress," said the landlady, " I think ' 
" you are greatly in luck, I'll ^ve you change for 
^* it, and then you may have what you want.'* 

*' Nae nae, FU want it a'thegither ; siller never 
<* do weel with those who dinna come cannily by 
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*^- it I know wbfiiK. tii^. gentlennn stays, ye kent 
** and ril gie it back to him the morrow's monu" 

^ You .are a fool for your. paLoLS^'^ said Joe 
Jaques, the 4ust-man^-whawa6 tossiaig o£Fa g^ass 
of hbie ruin by her side, <^ If I found a silver^ 
<< sppon in my basket, Td keep it to myjssM. Spend 
^^it, wom^! spend it! You'll get nothing but 
^' thanks for your honesty.*^ 

*<Ye dinna k^i what TU get, mon! Til get 
^ nickle^ consol^on to my ane conscience. Ill 
<< hae the satisfaction, o' doing as I would be 
« dosie •by.'* 

^*Well, weUy mistress!: I dare say, you* are 
<< ri^t after all ;, and,if you don't like to part from 
^ your moneys you are welqome. to a glass of 
«gm. 

<< Nae, nae, I canna tak gin ; but if the gude 
** wife wull just gie me a wee drap mylk for th^ 
^••waeUj I'd'be muckle obkeged till her." 

<< That I will, -with all my heart," said the good 
woman of the house, whose face shone -as bright 
and as broad, as the warming-pan which hung by 
the wall : ^< That I will^ for I have children of 
<<myownf You shall have anything you may 
^ choose, for I am sure you deserve it : so sit 
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*^ you down by the fire and stay as long as you 
« please.'' I* 

** Ye are vary gude. I dinna mind mysel ; but ^ 
*< the baimie's taes are rather nipped wi^ the caud,' r 
•• you ken.** — ^And she seated herself on a bench " 
by the fire-«ide, where she and her child slept 
soundly until about eight o^clock in the morning. 

She then went to Mr. 6izzard'*s private doori ^ 
and enquired if the gentleman of the house was at 'If 
home. She was desired to walk in, and she Waited 
in a small anti-room till he made his appearance in 
his blue frock and white apron, and with great 
good nature enquired what she wanted. 

** ril be muckle obleeged til you, Sir, an you'll 
" tell the gentleman of the hoose Fse want a word | 
'' wi' him.'' 

** Well, my good woman, I am the owner of 
« the house." 

<^ O ma conscience ! that canna be fac. Sir : the 
** gentleman, who cam in at this door lat yes- 
** ter night, had on a braw blue coat, and buttons 
*i as bright as gold, and you have on a blue 
*^ gingham frock and white brat." 
. <* WeU, well, notwithstanding that, I am the 
** identical person ; so what have you got to say ?" 
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" Only, Sir, that you should be more caref u"* o' 
" your siller ; for when you in your gudeness 
^ *' intended to ^ me a shelling, ye mad a mistak, 
/^ you ken, and gied me a bit gold ; and if ye will 
"exchange it for a shelling now, Tse be mpc- 
" kle oble^ed til you, Sir ! Whisht I whisht, 
" my bonnie Chairlie ! What are you greeting for, 
"bairn?'' 

Jeremiah drew the back of his hand across his 
ejes as she o£B^ed.him the coin, my metaUic body, 
on which he had engraved with the point of a 
penknife the figure of a pigeon ; for poulterers 
nerer deal in doves. On seeing this tcken^ he said,' 
" Little did I think when I amused myself with 
"sketching this ^ove, that it would so quickly 
" have come back to me, after I had parted from 
"it But I shaUregard.it as a happy omen, a 
" harbinger of peace and comfort to my heart !^ 

Gentle reader, if ever you should meet with this 
piece oi. money widi the figure of a dove engravoa 
vspQfEL the face of it, consider it as the habitation of 
the qmit who now addresses you. There is no 
deed performed by the person into whose possessicm 
I may come,, about Nirhich I feel indifferent. JLet it 
thfis^fore be 'wl part vf your sdidtude to ^ooplpy isie 
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aright, lest I hereafter pabfish some circumstano» ' 
that will not redound to your honour. In my fre^ 
quentand rajdd pflfssage frctti the hands of <me per* 
son into those of another, it has beenmylot to note 
the greedy gazeof the miser, fixed upon me wiliian j 
earnestness whidi has made me shudder, lest t 
should have been, seized and immured for ages hi his 
secret co£Eers.— When the gloating eye of the fihi- 
dinous has been rivetted upon me, 1 hav^felt 
a sensation of disgust lest even his touch "shbtild ! 
have contaminated the purity of my nature, and 
fefk a vicious tarnish behind.-i-With grief have t 
obs^ed the careless glance of the giddy and 
thoughtless, as it passed quickly dVer my surfkce ; 
I have pided them, aiid tremble lest I might 
unwittingly become one of the excitements or 
instnuhehts of leading them into error. — I have 
also seen the gladdened eye of beiievolence, beam- 
ing full of joy upon me while I was bestow^ for ^ 
the relief of the wretched. — I have seen the mild 
iihd gentle eye of christiiEin charity, <' moistened 
with pity's dew,^ as I was silently pven to tli6 
Unfortunate ; and as the withered hand of the poor 
suppliant has been tremblingly extended to accept 
ihe, 'the receiver has almost tainted with ecstacy 6d 
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bdiolding me as a stranger, yet not unwelcome; 
and I rejoiced in spirit at being the medium of sueh 
^ ezquidte gratification between donor and receiver. 
^ This digression heiag finished, I now proceed 

iwiih the narrative. When the honest creature had 
presented me to Mr. Gizzard, and he had t'ecog- 
hized his own handy-work upon me, he said: 
■ ' ** Indeed, my good woman, you shall not go unre- 
" warded ; for your honesty surprises me.** 

^^ Gude guide us ! Is there ony thing surpri^g 
^ in honesty ? — I want naething but the shelling ; 
'^ sae if ypuH please to gie it me. Sir, I^U be weel 
** eneugh rewarded.*^ 

'* Sit down, sit down ; and let me have a littld 
^ cxmversation with you. Come, be candid, and 
'* tell me your story. I am anxious to know jour 
^ history and what brought ybii to London : for, 
'* by your discourse, you cannot have been long 
«< from the North.'' 

^^'Deed, Sir, I have been a gude bit in £n'g« 
land ; btit^ somehow or anither, the broad Scotch 
sticks to the roof o' my mouth, and I maim tell my 
ane 8^ in my ane mither tongue. 

^^ Tou inaun ken, then. Sir, I Was yande A 
wffaDiJawne in Edihbro', abd ahdUt tan yi»M 
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agone I war married upon my Sandie, who was It 
soger and) whan we became acquaint, was quar« n 
teired in the Fierce Hill Barracks at Porto Bella 
He was as bra^ a lad as ony youll see in a simmer^s ■ 
day, and was sent wi"" his regiment to Spain ; but 
they would na let me gang wi\him, you see. So I 
went.awa hame to my mither, and bided there till 
Sandie cam back. She was a puir frail body and 
stayed at Kinghom. tt has lately pleased the Lord 
,to tak her to himsel. 

. ^< I went doon to see my aged parent in her last 
illness : I gied her a decent burial, and came up to 
join S&ndie at the barracs at Rumford. Biit, aweel 
awa J I thought I war nae to baud nor to bind, 
when I fund he war dead and buried twa days 
before I arrived. His camrades tauld me, he war 
na himsel for days thegither, and he did naething 
but rave for his Jeanie baith night and day. When 
1 heard this, I thought 1 would hae gane distract 
a'^thegither ; for I fancied, if I could hae nursed 
him mysel, I might hae saved his life — ^puir dear 
Sandie ! You dinna ken. Sir, you canna imagine 
what a tinder heart he had, though he war a soger ! 
And mony a bludy battle had he been in, bende 
Waterloo ; and the tear woxild start in his Ixmnie 
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bine een, niien he wad tell me o^ the sufferings of 
the wounded and the dying. And my heart is 
midj to brak, when I think I war nae w^ him in 
his last moments, puir fallow I Sir, you maun 
excuse my sobbing sae ; but yo\i dinna ken what it 
is to lose the lad you loo sae weel ! But, the 
LiMPd^s will be done! we munna repine. He'sgane 

til It better place. 

^< I hae twa childer, ye ken, and my eldest son, 
who is named after his father, war wi"" him when 
he died, and the puir callaht has scarcely lifted up 
Us bead sin. He war an ailing bairn, a stunted 
wee bit body, amaist nine year auld ; but he^s an 
auld fkmmt chiel, an** a tinder-hearted laddie, like 
his iaither. I left him at the Spread Engle T Rom- 
ibtd ; liut he^ll lam nae gude there. 

^ I war going yestreen to ca^ upon Mistress 
EupbenuA Mac Alister, who is housekeeper's 
nnrant-lMne itt the Ducheaa of B»'s^ Femmy is a 
discreet body ; maybi^ ye may ken her. Sir. Her 
flUther^s gude sister was first cpusin to my father's 
giAndmitber : and as we are sae near akin, and 
Qittted thegitber by natuind Uude, I thought she 
wif^ MpBbh to the Ducb^ss nbcHit my lad Sandie. 

▼OL. I. G 
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" 1 see you eanle. Sir, at* mynKeniion o^ th< 
Duchess ; but she has a kmd heart for a' the folks 
muckle and sma^ frae Scotland : The vary bea^t; 
o^ the field, and the birds o^ the air, wull come a 
her bidding, and feed out o^ her ain hond, as sh< 
walks through the policy ^t the Palace o^ D. Anc 
when ony o^ the puir folk dee in her neighbour 
hood, this noble lady will be at their bed-side he: 
ainsel^ and do a^ she can to soften the pangs o: 
affliction at that awsome moment. She has thi 
blessings o^ the puir wharever she gaes; and hei 
gude deeds will live in their breasts lang after &Ym 
is gane to heaven. 

**Weel, weel, as I war saying, Sir, I hac 
walked inony a mile upon the broad stanes till mj 
feet began to blister^ I could na mak mysel wee 
understood^ and I lost my road. I war unci 
weary j and felt mysel faint and overcome; and ] 
sat mysel doWn on the stair and fell asleep, bu 
the greeting o' the bairn wakened me. I wa 
heart-sick tod very despairing like ; but 'tis wron^ 
to despair,^-^for the Lord befriended me in hi 
mercy. I met wi' you, Sir,-ii'-and that's the whal 
o' Jeanie*Mackenrie's waeJFu' «tory, you ken*'' ' 
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** I believe every word of it to be true, Mrs. 
Ikfackenzie,^ said Jeremiah; ^' if you^U send for 
your son Sandie, Fll take him into my service ; 
and if he turn out well, Til make a man of him !*^ 
"The Lord will reward you. Sir! I'se be 
bound, my Sandie will never disgrace his mither.^ 
^ Well, instead of this sovereign, for which I 
have some regard, take that Five-Pound Note'; 
and, after you have had your breakfast, my man 
William shall go and seek a lodging for you in 
the neighhotu'hood. When your son arrives, 
you shall as^t him in his duties. 1^11 employ 
you both, and allow you so much a week for his 
education ; for it is a pity that he should be 
parted from so good a mother. Neither you nor 
your children shall ever want a shilling whilst 
you deserve one. Step down .into my kitchen, 
where my servants will give you and your Char- 
lie your breakfast. So good mornings to you, 
Mrs. Mackenzie !^ 
Jeanie Mackenzie lifted up her eyes and hands 
in astonishment and thankfulness to God, who 
provides for the widow and the fatherless ; and Mr. 
Jeremiah Gizzard went to his avocations with 

g2 
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greater satisfaction than he ever experienced 
winning^ odd trick. From that d^yhe ceased 
derive any amusement from games of chance^ aj 
never afterwards would engage in play to grati 
the best friend with whom he associated. He foui 
such exquisite and superlative gratification in su 
of beneficence, that he resolved to devote a grc 
portion of his property to charitable purposes. 

These traits of human excellence are lovely sp< 
in the landscape of life, upon which the eye of 
spectator delights to dwell. They besjjeak the ha 
of an Almighty and Benevolent Artist, who up 
all his works has left some impress of his power 
memorial of his wisdom and goodness. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FACETIOUS ME. COVENTEY— ONE OF HIS 
lATHTlC ABV£NTUEES-^HIS IMPEISONMEKT, 
APE^ &0. 

otin} myself in a few days paid away, with 
) of other gold, for the purchase of a high- 
id racer, to Mr. Thomas Coventry, who is 
nown in the fashionable world by the name 
EPINO Tom, and manifests an ambition to 
isidered the relative of a certain great Lord 
^ladilly. But he has no other claim to such 
consanguinity than that small one of being of 
ine ndme, and is a very different person from 
an who was formerly recognized in town by 
miliar appellation of Tom Coventey. 

possessor is the only child of his father, 
Thomas Coventry, of N — ^ in the West of 
md, where he has a pretty considerable 
, and, when in town, rents a house in Wei- 
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beck-street, Cavendish-square. To the latter place 
I was taken, and thrown upon a table with the rest 
of the purchase-money for the horse which he had 
sold. But no sooner had the figure of the dove 
upon my surface caught the eye of my new master, 
than he selected m^ from the heap, and thus apos- 
trophised me as he held me up between his finger 
and his thumb : 

^ " Ah, my pretty little yellow boy ! I wonder 
^^ what fair fingers impressed this emblem of inno- 
^' cence on your countenance. The face of innocence 
you may wear ; but I dare «ay, you brilliant 
rogue, you have passed through scenes, which, 
I fear, would often have put innocence out of 
" countenance. I would give half I am worth to 
** know the secrets you could disclose r 

Mr. Coventry had an uncontrollable degree of 
curiosity, in his composition. He never enters a 
room at one door, when alone, without immedi- 
ately applying his eye to the key-hole of the other ; 
and from this custom he has considerably weak- 
ened the organ of vision on the left side, and is at 
this moment obliged to wear a green shade for its 
protection. He is, moreover, so restless as scarcely 
^yer to stand, sit, or lie still, except when he ia 
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leep. He is such a determined talker that he 

I prides himself on saying most where least 

16 said ; and one may as well strive to silence 

bo by the force of one'^s voice as to pacify 

y the power of reason ; for both of them are 

Lider for the attempt, and both will have the 

ord. At times he would be almost insup- 

^le, were it not that he is so thoroughly good- 

^ as to prevent you from being angry. He 

intly ventiu*es his wit, at the hazard of losing 

end ; but he is always in good humour with 

[f. I have seen him mightily pleased with his 

»ke,till the tears have trickled down his cheeks 

held his sides; and his whole frame has been 
^vulsed with laughter, as miglit Induce you to 

se he was enacting the part of a French Har^ 

1, who tickler himself to death. No public 

jcle is exhibited without being honoured, if 

icumbered, with his presence. There is no 

tit anecdote in circulation but he is certaii) 

>w it. He hurries from place to place with the 

ty of a courier ; and as his ears are ever open 

slightest whisper of a report, he dissemi- 

the petty intelligence with the lightning'^s 

So tond is he of display or effect, as not to 
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be satisfied with the mere matter-of-fact ; btit^ i 

an ecoentric and theatrical style, be [daces the chii 

racters of the persons speaking before you, am 

exhibits them in their native or acquired mannet 

and in their own peculiar expressions. With a] 

these singularities, he has a fine person, a feeHoj 

heart, and a high sense of honour. 

Scarcely had he finished his address to me, whei 

be betook himself to the perusal of a yolume o 

travels ; and, with his chin in his hand, arid, hi 

elbow on his knee, sat see-sawing backwards am 

forwards with a terrestrial globe by his ade, wfcci 

his friend Mr. Easy entered unperceived. 

The latter gentleman is totally the reverse o 
i^r. Coventry, being one of those inoffen^ve^ pla 

Old creatures that never trouble themselves witl 
other people^s affairs ; for his time is fully employee 
in that easy gentleman-like occupation of havi^j 
nothing to do; and he is, withal, a delectabl< 
companion to a talkative man, for he is the mos 
patient listener aUve. 

^^ Commodiously making the circuit of the glob 
" in an elbow-chair, are you, Mr. Coventry F 
said Mr. Easy, as he gently tapped him on thi 
shoulder. 
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*^ Ab, my good friend Easy ! I was at this 
*^ moment in the interior of Africa, and so absorbed 
'' in contemplating the charms of the fair sex in 
'^ that quarter of the globe, as not topercdve your 
" appToach.-^What news ? Any thing fresh with 
"you?" 

^^ My equable way of life affords no food for 
" y6ur restless spirit of enquiry ; for you are posi- 
" lively a living note of interrogation !" 

** Not exactly, because I never go any crooked 
<< wa^s to work. It is true, I cannot easily repress 
*^ my desire to know what'^s going forward where- 
^ ever I am. I always endeavour to learn without 
** asking questions, if possible : If not, I am 
*^ forced to enquire. So what have you got to 
<*8ay?'' 

<< When I see you again, I may perhaps have 
<* something to commimicate ; for I called to 
*< inform you of my immediate departure oh an 
<^ excursion to the coast of France.^ 

«« FiiAVCE^! did you say ? Be seated, my dear 
ii fellow,' and Fll tell you something about France. 
*^ But you must not interrupt me — I must tell it 
^ my own way^— DramatijgQ the scene a bif 

g3 
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" You really must excuse me,^ said Mr. Easy, 
with more, impatience than he is accustomed to 
manifest. 

I cannot I You must dine with me to-day, 

and ril tell you all about it. All the world> a 

stage, you know; in which, by the bye, the 
*^ actors often appear very ridiculous, — ^that is, I 
^^ suppose, because it is rather a ZSor^ theatre.^ 

" Well, my dear friend, I must be allowed to 
^* make my exit," said Mr. Easy, " so good 
" morning." 

V " All the men and women merely players, and 
<^ each man in his time plays many parts ; thaf s 
" not true, though Shakspeare says it, for I never 
**. assumed any character but my own. I beg par- 
" don, though, I did once personate my . papa. 
" Come, I know you are not in a hurry — FU tell 
" you all about it. 

" We were in the country at the time — ^in the 
library. — My father commenced, in a very solemn 
tone of voice, by telling me, * that about nineteen 
' years ago, when he was on the continent, he 
^ became acquainted with an English gentleman, 
^ whose name he was compelled to conceal, and 
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^ that I must never allow a syllable to transpire of 
^ the communication which he was about to make, 
^ as one incautious word might betray him into 

* great difficulties. ^-— I was all impatience and 
exclaimed. Father ! I swear-^ 

^ ^ Swear not at all,^ said a quaint, Quaker-like 
fellow of a servant, who put his head in at the 
door with a letter for his master, and added, 
^ A person on the outside wishes to speak with you.'' 

<^ My father read the letter with much agita- 
tion; then turning to me, he said, ^ My dear boy, 
^ this blow unmans me ! Read that f and he 
handed me the note, which was from Mr. Plain- 
well his agent in London, and briefly stated, ' that 
^ in oonsequ^ice of my father^s being thought to 

* be connected with a certain suspected political 

< character, his hberty. if not his hfe, was in jeo- 

< pardy C snd Mr. P.^s advice to him was, to leave 
die country till the matter could be cleared up. — 
On reading this, I requested him to quit the 
house privately, hasten to consult Mr. PlidnweD, 
and leave die rest to me. 

<<He immediately withdrew; for our servant 
was heard at high words with some one who insisted 
upon entering the room. When this obstreperous 
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orator made his appeajranoe^ he . said,. ^ that his 
^ business waawith an.elddrlji gynttemaiy irho Jiad 
<a stoop in his dbgulders, rdark.eyes^ and. i«as 

* about five feet nine inches, lu^ ; and that bew;^ 
^ certain I was not the person intended J* I told him^ 
if he wished to see the elder Mr* Coventry, I wotdd 
go and send him to him dlrectlyv I retired for a 
few minutes, and returned chsguised in my father^s 
apparel; and, assuming his manner and tone of 
Yoicej I said, Well, my good friend, what are 
your commands with me ? 

" * A trifle. Sir ! your name is Coventry^ Tho- 
' mas Coventry ?* 

" It is, Sir. 

^^ ^ Look then at that paper,^ — at the same mo- 
ment tendering a warrtuit signed by the Secretary 
of State,-—* And my instructions are to confine you 

* in the common gaol of this place till further 

* orders.' 

*' It is doubtless some mistake, but I trust I 
shall soon be released. 

" * That is no affair of mine,** said he, * IVe no 
' time to lose.' 

^^ I'll attend you, my friend ; lead on* 
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*<Thus jou 9ee^ Mr. Easy, I'^ras literally taken 
r nxy fadiery and.^to > prisoa I wenl^ I>oli't ^"^^ 
kkk I hitoff atd^»ably good fonily ly^enefls?^ 
<< Excellent r said Mr^Eu^^ ^< these haiidsr are 
not moielike.^ 

** Whea I entered my new apartment) which 
s» furnished with nothing except a table, a chair, 
id a stool, I began to ruminate thus:— ^This is a 
ost enviable sitnatioDibr a man o€ my-inquisitlye 
im of mind ! Well, as there is no iirfblpm^on to 
3 had here, nothing to leam^ and nobody to 
uestion, I must turn my inquiries into myself.^ 

'< A little self-examination, now and then, is not 

at all amiss,^ said Mr. Esuy* 

<< True i and I was very well satisfied withf my. 
?lf, when I began to reflect; for I bad saved a 
aieot from disgrace. At this momeivt the clank- 
ig of chains^ the drawii^ of bdltls^ and* the 
reakingof doors, stole like melting- m^sie on iny 
ac ;: and :the gaoler entered, pvnshing in another 
Nnsonca: before, him^ . wi tb ibis eonsolatcnry remark. 

It is of no use to. grumble; £or, wheth^ you 

like' it (HT not, you are? toxemamhere. I tell you^ 

I am too humane r^-^md he baaged the door 
ftftev.him.wdtb a iioisevs^loud as thunder^ 
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<^ O, ho ! thought I, here^s a subject far inquiry, 
and I approached this moody gentleman with some- 
thing of awkwardness and timidity.-— Happy to see 
you. Sir I — Newly arrived, 1 presiune ? 

" * Noy Sir !' replied Mynheer Melancholy. 

^^ Have you been long resident in this charm« 
ing spot ? 

« ' No, Sir !^ 

^^ Perhaps you are not fond of company ? 

« ^ I am not, Su- !' 

" That's a pity, for I am. Probably you dis- 
like talking? 

'' * I do; 

" Worse and worse I for I cannot keep my 
tongue stiU. Had not you better be seated. Sir ? 
Take this chair. 

^^ ^ I thank you, Sir,' said he ; and I thought 
the whole man was made up of monosyllables. 

^^ He seated himself in the chair, whilst I squatted 
myself down upon the stool. I was at a loss upon 
what topic to touch ; but, returning once more to 
the charge, I said, I was afraid that time would 
hang rather heavy in this place, and, for want of 
another subject, asked whether he couM tell me the 
hour of the c%, when, on pulling out his watch to 
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ifford me the requisite information, I observed on 
3ne of his seals an engraved crest of chanticleer on 
% u^ieat^heqf. This excited my curiosity to know 
more ; but I was silent on that point, and turned 
the discourse on the possibility of escape. I had 
no apprehensions for myself ; but, on account of my 
father, I could not enter into any explanation that 
would effect my liberation. 

*^My fellow-prisoner observed, that he had been 
put into the cell in which we then were, as the most 
secure place in the prison ; that the window was 
directly opposite to that part of the building in 
which the gaoler resided ; that he had a very pretty 
daughter ; and that, as humanity was the inmate 
of the female breast, if we could only attract her 
notice, she might be induced to assist us. He said, 
he had observed her regarding him with a peculiar 
look of compassion, when he first entered within 
the walls. 

«♦ * But,' continued he, * I do not see hw we can 
* reacli the window.' 

<< 111 reach it in a minute, said I ; and I placed 
the chair upon the table, and the stool upon the 
chair ; . and, mounting upon these, I looked eagerly 
through the grating. I saw a casement open, and 
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a femaie looking out I could not cftli^li ber eyew 
I thrust my hand tbraugb the iron bars ; but Ae 
did not se6 it. I hav^ ilo mate music in ito than 
a rwnxi ; but I lifted tip my Ycice ia captivity and 
sang aloud, which had such anefpect that she pre* 
sently lowered a piece of string from the window^ 
and madefflgns for me to do the same. I jumiled 
down from my pedestal, but no string was to be 
found. I snatched off a black hiandkerchief Ti^m 
my necfky and tore it into strips, which I f^istelied 
together,; and mounted my roiktrum again ; and^ 
as I lowerbd down tny sable filing-line fromthe 
window, I fancied' myseir like a fnlli^grpwii. gentler 
man upon the Thames, sitting:; solemnly in a punt, 
bobbing for' eels. If patience be a virtue, coit^ 
mend me to an amiable angler,' who can wait for 
hours watching for a bite, and at last depart con« 
tented with a nibble. In a. minute I felt a tug at 
my line, and exclaimed, a bite ! a bite ! and I 
pulled it up, not with a fish, but a note attached 
to the end of it. 

<^ We had just time to replace every thing in 
statu quo, knd enclose the paper in the folds of my 
handkerchief, which I tied round my neck as^ well 
as I could, when we heard: the celestial sounds of 



Mi^« MacnabV toke echcHng ttitough the tsmltii, 
and, as we were fearfol he wonM notice our pe^ 
torbatibii, we agreed t6 be dei^fately angry with 
eaeh otfa^. 

" * WhatVthe matter?^ was hii^ quecitiDii, as he 
entered, < What can ruffle your tempers^ in this 
^ quie$ pkee ? If you are quarrelsome, I must be 

* less humane. You must deliver up what you 
'have got about you to me.' Without further 
ceremony he rudely took our watches from us, and 
anptied our pockets, placing their contents in his 
hot Throughout this transaction: he did not em- 
binass u&with any of the troublesome appendt^^ 
of pcditeness.' 

** < What i must we part with our watches too ?* 
said my companion. 

** * You can have no occasion for a watch here ; 

* for 1 will always tell you what o'clock it is, when 
< I come to lock you up.' 

<< O Sir, you are too humane I said I, as our 
compassionate Cerberus vanished from our sight. 

^* We then had recourse to my MUeUdoua; : and, 
to be brief, with the instructions and assistance of 
Jdiss Molly Macnab, we made our escape the next 
morning at an early hour. By her contrivance 
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with my father> servant. Stupid Sihon, as I used 
to call him, we found a chaise-and-four waiting for 
us at the end of the town ; and we were whirled 
away upon the wheels of fiery expedition, — ^for the 
post-boys made our horses smoke along the road.^ 

<<But,^ said Mr. Easy, looking at his gold 
repeater, ^^ I am afraid I must defer the pleasure 
^^ of hearing the remainder of the story tUl another \ 
« time.*" 

^< My dear friend ! I would not part from you 
« for the world ; and 111 tell you what I'll do, as a 
** reward for your patience,—- when you return (xom 
<< France, I'll dedicate a whole day to listen to 
*^ your adventures. So sit down again^ and 
<* hearken to m^ till dinner is ready," 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MS. COVENTEY's flight — ^A POETICAL WAITEK— 

HIS MADRIGALS, &C. 

Having obtained Mr. Easy^s tacit assent, fcnrhe 
was a patient creature, Mr. Coventiy commenced 
the relation of his flight £rom prison, with hisaccus- 
tcMned volubility.. 

^' I had obtained by degrees the confidence of 
my companion, whose name was Mobbid, and who 
related to me many interesting circumstances of his 
eventful life : But I was fearful of betraying the 
inxiety I felt to know more, lest he should suspect 
that I had motives incompatible with the conceal* 
nent of something, which, I was ccxafident, hung 
leavy on his mind. After having been driven furi- 
>uslj the first stage, we arrived at a small inn on 
he road, where we were to change horses a second 
ime. On entering within the door, I observed 
I little squat figure of a waiter, who had a round 
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unmeaning face and a tumed-up nose, but whose ||^ 
sharp grey eye denoted some degree of intelligence. 
He had a napkin under his arm, a pen stuck 
behind his ear, and an ink-horn suspended on his 
button. A small sheet of paper was in his hand, k 
and he seemed so fully engrossed with his own i 
meditations, as totally to disregard me and my 
companion. 

<< He was in the act of invocating the Muses, to | 
assist him in the composition of some of his love- 
madrigal^ and \x6ke out into the following rhap- 
sody: 

' True eeue in writing' springs from art, not chance, 
* As thssc move easiest wkoewc ■ ■ « * 

A bell rung before he could finish the borrowed 
line, to which he responded almost mechanically, 
by shouting, Cominff, Ma'am ! He then resumed, 
* I have it — a thought'-— The bell rung again,-^' 
Comings corrimg! The landlady was that moment 
calling out, * Peter ! Peter V But the poetical 
waiter continued his meditations ; — ^ Fm corning! 
^ Amanda !' and hastily placing the paper upon his 
knee, he began to write, 

* When first Isaw the sweet Amanda, 

* The boisterous breezes* 



N09 that won^t do. 

* T*he gentle breezes rudely— -uo sonxY— /ami' J her,' 

< Ay, that^s iL'^Cominfff Mdam V Then, with aa 
air of infinite satisfaction^ he read in a languishing 
tone of voice, 

* ff^hetifint ttaw fJke sweei Amaniaf 

* The gentle breezes softly fanned her.' 

^*On perceiving our. approach, the landlady made 
her appearance with a face as fierce as the figcdre 
on her own sign-board, and in sounds like any 
thing rather than ^ gentle breezes,' demanded why 
Peter was thus loitering away his time when cus« 
tomers were arrived at the house. 

'< At this part of the comic scene, Mr. Morbid 
and I, being recognized as pleasing guests, 
were ushered by mine hostess herself into a little 
parlour, ihe flocnr of whic^ was nicely sanded* 

< Welcome to the Bed Lion, gentlemen ! Good 

< aoeoBmibdation«-bad xoads^— youll take tome 

< refreflhinent ? Every thing in the house f^-nmd 
she nuoothed down her dress, and bobbed a curt* 
sey between every sentence. 

<< I told her^* we were in haste, and had no time 
lowik;' Mtd'inqmrwi of her who die tiavellers 
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were that departed from the door in a chaisd va 
we came up : for we had caught a glimpse of a gen- 
tleman and two ladies, as they drove rapidly away. 
Our fiery-faced landlady half shut one of her eyesj 
and, with a cunning smile, replied^ ' that she did 

* not know who they were ; but that the gentlewo- 
' man'^s gentlewoman did tell her, they were going 

* the north roiad.^ 

<^ Theiice, i^d I, you very sagaciously conclude 
that it must be a matrimonial job for the Scotch 
Blacksmith. . 

<^ ^ As sure as my name is Jenny Jingle. But» 
^ I say nothing,-— «o Til send you something in 
^ directly, gentlemen.' She then made her oft- 
repeated obeisance, and sidled out of the room in 
an instant 

^fWhen she left us, I asked Mr. Morbid if he 
had observed the exquisite features of the young 
lady in. the chaise. He sighed, deeply as he 
answered in the affirmative, aiid seemed in much 
agitation. : But my further enquiries were prevented 
by the ientrance of the poetical waiter^ vfho, with a 
rapidity that did not seem natural to him> brought 
in a tray containing SiEind wiohes, s&c* . . 
<^ In rather a hurHed tahe.I.iadfied, 4r,e i/te 
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s ready Jor the chaise f His reply was, in 
le, 

* JVo, Sir s they are gone several other ways* 

I observed him busily engaged in pinning a 
\ of paper Xoihe Biliqf Fare, which hehadin 
Aiid;.and, knowing how desirable it was for 
> use despatch, I began to lose all patience, 
desired him to cease his doggerel and teU us 
oeaning in plain prose^ 

' m ten you, Sir, as fast as t am able \ 
*' The last horses we; had in the stable, 
' Are in a gallop . . * 

Again, Sirrah ! I exclaimed in a rage^ 
' I beg pardon, Sir. It is a trick which Ihave 
The Gods have made , me poetical, and I 
't help it. But the party Who just left the 
jse had the last pair of horses we had at home; 
1, as no others can return for some hours, 

*' Y<m had better stay, Sir^ wh^re you are, 
« And take a look at the BiU of Fare.' 

[ he presented it to me with such a singular 
*cssion q{ countenance, something between a 
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amile imd a grim that I was half tempted to a 
laugh myself. 

^^ Mr. Morbid was m agonies at the thought of 
our longer detention in such an exposed situation. 
But it is always JBJ masim, to make the best of a 
bad hergakk ; I thought therefore we might as wdl 
see what was to be had for dinn^, and, on looking 
oTer the usual articles of ^oast fiiwly veal cuOek^ 
siewed pigeens^ 4*^., I descried the paper at die 
bottom. Hey-day ! what have we got here ? said 
I, when the waiter immediately replied^ 

« If yoa look, Sir, I fliink youH find 
^ Food for the body, and the mind.' 

And I read, in a cramp sort of hand, in large let* 
ters displayed in the form of a title-page, 

Jb be published bjf Subscription^ Price Three SkUHM^s 

and Sixpence, 

THE FIERY FURNACE, 

OB, 

THE LOVBS OF PBTRINO AND AMANDA, 

A ROMANTIC POEM, 

IN SIX CANTOS. 

«< And do you call this the BiU of Faref 
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*« « Yes, Sir, delicious fare, — ^the feast of reason 
^ and the flow of soul f 

** Pray, who are Petrino and Amanda ? 

•* •.=My name, Sir, is Petee ; and though Peter 
' will rhyme with metre, it is still rather unpoetical, 

< and I put ino at the end of it, to render it more 
' nmiantic/ 

** And Amanda f 

** * Amanda, Sir, is the poetical name of Amy, 

< —Amy Doughy, the baker^s daughter, of our 

* town. — 7%^ Fiery Furnace is the oven : and the 

< story is the literal love of Miss Doughy and of 

* your humble servant, Peter Parody, positively 

* true, tender, and distressing ! Allow me to put 
^^down your name. Sir,— only three and sixpence f 

♦* I said, I had a respect for the humblest efforts 
of the Muses, however unfortunately applied; and 
I gave him a guinea for six copies. 

** * Thank you. Sir,' said he ; ^ I knew you had 

* poetical propensities the moment I saw your face: 

* But I must crave your name and address, that I 

* may send you the book when published ; for I 

* write for fame as well as money. 

* O gnnt me honest fiune, or grant me none ! 
<For I urn 

VOL. I. H 
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< Coming ! coiming^ Ma^am I*^— At thb nunnent the 
bar-bell rang still more violaitly, and Peter the 
Poet made his exit with a fine theatrical flourish.'" 

At a brief pause which necessarily ensued in this 
part, Mr. Easy was b^inning to shew sc«De fid- 
getty symptoms, when Mr. Coventry prevented' 
any further display by instantly proceeding with 
the remainder of his story. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
I. coventey's adveiJtuiies— and those of 

ANOTHEE PARTY, &C. 

" I TU&NED to Morbid with a wish to discover 
e cause of the agitation which he had manifested 
the sight of the strangers, who left the inn in a 
laise just as we drove up. On this subject I was 
e more curious, because I was myself much fasci- 
ited with the charms of the young lady, of whom 
had caught a slight glimpse as the chaise rolled 
pidly past. 

** After expressing my desire to learn something 
this celestial creature, I said, I never should 
rget 

The wixmisg sweetness of her aipile ; 

len M^bid replied^ in heart-rending accents of 
;cmy, ^ (Mi, Mr. Coventry I that face has conjured 
ip ih uy mind a thousand dcmflicting im^es ! 
%yAd»Uil^A4teiaidei How madly^ did I lov»! 

h2 
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* And how, like a madman, did 1 think that lore 

* returned, till one detested being stepped between 

* my bliss and me ! Wretch ! wretch ! But let 

* that pass ! — It distracts me to reflect :- — It drove 

* me to desperation.*—! had resolved to make aJl 

* the recompence in my power for an act which 

* now weighs down my very soul. I wrote fr©- 
^ quently to England for intelligence, but could 

* gain none ; and when I recently came over for the 

* purpose of pelrsonal enquiry, I was suspected of } 
^ undefinable treason, and thrown into the prison 

* where you found me.' 

^^ Who was it that you sought ? derhanded I. 
*^ * iEustace de Convert. For through him only 

* I can now make restitution. But, Mr. Coventry, 

* you must excuse me from continuing the subject ; 

* for my own reflections are as horrible as the mett- 

* tal tortures of a condemned crimmal !' and smit-. 
ing his forehead violently with his hand, he rushed 
out of the room. 

" I pondered deeply upon what he had said ; for 
Eustace was a name very conmion among my 
ance^ors; and then the seal, which I had seen in 
the prison^ and which bore the crest of the Coven- 
try9, was a co4n<»dence so unacoountaUe aiR i!nduoed 
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me to think that Morbid was, some how or other, 
implicated in my parentis mysterious tale. I like- 
wise knew that my father had been wounded, some 
years before, when he was abroad ; but I could 
never learn the particulars. 

'' I had not long ruminated upon the' subject, 
before I heard the quick steps of the bulky land- 
lady move along the passage, from which she called 
out more loudly than ever for Peter. Suspecting 
Bome sudden cause of her ladyship^s perturbation, 
I indulged my native curiosity by enquiring, 
Whut's the matter, Mrs. Jingle ? What's the matter ? 

f^ * Murder and ruination is the matter ! The 
' chaise will be thrown out, and the ladies broken 
^ all to pieces !' 

" What ladies ? What chaise ? I asked. 

" * The door that was at the chaise when you 
f came up, is — ^ 

** I heard no more of the incoherent sayings of 
the good woman, whose concern for her chaise 
seamed to be uppermost in her thoughts, but has- 
tened to the assistance of the distressed, with all 
the speed I could muster. Having received no 
diiections, about the place where I should find 
ihem, Iran instinctively along the. line of road 
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which X hod £K> recQH^j travecsed^ till, at &i!(»laidf ^ 
jeriible distaace I disGovered the interestisg gteaxp^ 
of sufferers. 

<< It appears that the post-horses had be^i frigfatr 
ened by the breaking-down of a waggon at the 
moment they were passing it. The imexpected 
shock bad unnerved the driyer, who was threwn 
from his seat by tbe sudden motio^.of the carriage, 
when the terrified animals, £eeling themselves undttr 
no Qcmtrol, immediately turned out of the aiab 
road into another, which, after winding eireuitously 
past a farm-house and near, the mouth of a chalk- 
pit.of considerable depth, terminated in an almost 
indidcemible path on a wide and dreary commoa. 

" When my eager eye caught the first sight of 
the chaise, the horses were galloping at full speed 
along the narrow green lane, and I perc^ved at 
DHce, that, by crossing the angle of a large fielc^ I 
should meet tb^m. in a turn of. the byeoroad, a 
short distance beyond the farm-yard. As the yehi* 
cle was violently whirled past the hppse, a labourer, 
who had been at work in the bam, ran into the 
lane and, by a menacing twist of his fiail, endea- 
voured to arrest the further progress ot the impe- 
tuous steeds. He. succe^ed for an instant in 
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^ inpeding tb^ career ; tbey paused, as if disputing 
the aut&ority of the staff which stopped theit 
course, when one of the ladies opened the door of 
the chaise, jumped out and was safely depbsited in 
iMxly an inverted position in the midst of a family 
' of litde grunters and the sow thdr mother, which 
' recrived their unexpected vintor ^th loud exdam- 
atkmft of terror and surprise. The brief yet op- 
pcMtune pauise, which the countryman^s exertions 
fafid produced, enabled me to conie into the lane 
about a hundred yards in adyance of this rather 
Itididroiis scene ; at which I had scarcely Insure to 
sndle, before the maddened coursers, unawed by 
the'thlreatetiing flail, and suddenly recollecting the 
prerioas cause of their terror, ruslied impetuously 
paat an obstacles. Planting myself by the side of 
the road,'! was just in time enough to seize part of 
the reins at the hazard of my neck; and after being 
dn^^ed a considerable distance, I succeeded in 
gtq^ng the heads of both the mettiesome creatures; 
iiltb ft hedge of thorns, which they did not seem to 
vdish.' It was a fortunate circumstance that they 
wefie puHed up on that ade of the lane; for had 
tbey proteeded <mly a few yards further on the 
odier side) where the road made a second sweep. 
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they would hatre been upcm the very brink of 
•distruction, and in one moment horses, dbaiise and 
travellers must have been precipitated to the bottom 
of the chalk -pit, and dashed to pieces. 

^^ Notwithstanding the repugnance which all sen- 
sitive creatures evince against thorns and briars, I 
persisted in holding the terrified animals in their 
prickly position, till the farmer and a posse of his 
servants came up and relieved Mr* and Miss De 
Valmont, (for such were the names of these two 
amiable persons,) from their perilous situation. 

** As the horses were compelled quietly to retro- 
grade in the direction of the Red Lum^ which was 
not far distant, I persuaded the gentleman to pro- 
ceed to the same destination, rather than accept the 
iavitation to the farm-house; and I offered my 
assistance, for he appeared much a^tated and 
exhausted. 

" * My dear Sir,' he said, as he grasped my 
handj ^ this shattered frame of mine is soon put 

* out of order : the alarm for my daughter has 

* unstrung my feeble nei'ves. I know not how to 

* express our sense of the Obligation we owe to you. 
< For had not you exerted great intrepidity, we 

* should not now have lH?en alive to acknowledge 
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< with gratitude . your strenuous and disinterested 

< efforts.' 

*' While her father was speaking, the colour in 
the cheeks of the young lady exhibited a beautiful 
alternation of the rose and the lilly, but it at 
length settled into an ashy paleness. With her 
hand pressed on her forehead, and her eyes fixed 
on the ground, she exclaimed with a shudder, 

* Oh that frightful precipice !' Then, as if instantly 
recdlecting herself, she fell on her knees, and with 
uplifted hands, in the fervency of sincere devotion, 
ejaculated, * Great Grod of mercy, the Author of 

* our being and Preserver of our lives, accept my 

* heart-felt thanks for this signal interposition of 

* thy providence, in behalf of my dear father, and 
^ myself !' I had never before seen a woman in 
such an engaging and lovely posture ; and my 
admiration was increased when she arose and threw 
her snowy arms round the neck of her venerable 
parent. * O my dear, dear father !** she saici, * let 
< me hide these tears of gratitude in your bosom !^ 
and she sobbed aloud ; but, in a few moments, 
with a look of ineffable sweetness, she turned 
round, and, extending her hand to me, she brought 
mine between both of her% and pressed it to hsx 

h3 
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lips. Good heaveDftLmyvdeiurv Eas^^ the action 
penetrated to my heart ; — the touch, of her Kps • 
thrilled through my soul. . That moment was 
worth ages of exiflt^ce^ as she exobdmed with the 
genuine pathos <i^i ^^tur^ ^ Teach, me how to 

* thank you, Sir ! For my b^art is ; too full for 

* utterance,-— My father,. Sir! my dear father V 

^^ 1 was attempting, to reply, to such : unaffected 
swe^^i90i wheB Mr. De Valmont wd^. f Oh Julia^ 
< my darling chUd ! If ther^ is a feeUng unmixed 
^ with the baser, matter of our fallen nature^, it: i^ 
^ a father'^s affectionfor his, daughter, such as I feel 
^ for you ! And grateful indeed am. I tp heaven 
^ f or your safety, which is dearea? to?me thaalife 

* itself— Oh, Sir—' 

^^ Here his feelings overcame him,^and I entreated 
him to be silent, and. endeavour to recruit his 
exhausted spirits by means of a little repose. 

" * You are very considerate. Sir,' said the 
young lady, ^ and I «n siu'e you will assist me. 
' Come, my dear father, put your arm round my 
^ neck. Do not be afraid of bearing too heavily I 

* There, — there,— come, father, come T — And we 
almost carried him to the inn, while he alternately 
looked with gratitude on me, and th^i g^^ieed wUk 
speechless yet affectionate tenderness on his daughter. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MB. COVENTaY''s aOMANTIC ADVENTURES— PIC« 
TUBE OF A SENTTMENTAL WAITING-MAID, &C.- 

" When I returned from the apartment to which 
I had assisted in conveying Mr. De Valmont, I 
observed Morbid pacing slowly along as if in deep 
meditation, and, at a little distance, an odd-looking 
figure twisting and twirling herself about, and 
bniriiitig down her clothes as if vexed and discon- 
cert^. As these two opposite beings were draw- 
ing towards each other, I stepped aside, and with 
some difficulty suppressed my laughter. For this 
was Mrs. Margaret the waiting-maid, who, Vhile 
the horses were impeded for a moment near the 
farm-house, had been happily deposited in the pig- 
gery, from whence she had lately emerged and 
was making her way to the inn, with her finery 
somewhat dirtied and deranged^ and her face and 
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hands not a whit the cleaner for her obtrusive visit 
to the swine^s family-mansion. Morbid was ab- 
sorbed in his own reflections, and did not at first 
pay any attention to her, as she muttered between 
her' teeth, 

" * It is very provoking to have one's life saved 

* by being tumbled heels-over-bead into a filthy 

* pig-stye ! so it is ! I wish I had never left dear 

* delightful France : If I had been upset thei^e, 
^ it would have been done in a genteel sentimental 
^ way, and have been nothing but a charming inci* 
^ dent. But here — -Oh shocking !-— See what a con- 
^ dition I am in ! I might as well have been mur- 

* dered at once in the forest of Soignies !' 

" * What's that you said, woman, about murder 

* in ihejbrfst of S(ngnies T said Morbid, roused 
from his reverie, and seizing her roughly by the 
arm. * Speak, what did you say ?' 

<^ ^ I said, that Monsieur did not like to pass 

* through the forest, because-^— ' 

" * Because what ?' 

" Because murders had been committed there."* 
*' * O, is that all.?' said he, relinquishing, his 
grasp. 
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<* * All ? yes 1 and enough too, I think ! — I am 
^ sure, I am not so fond of murder, whatever you 

* may be r 

<« * Me r 

" ^ Yes, YOU I Why, man, you look as ghastly 
^ as if you were half murdered yourself, or as if 
^ you were going to put an end to me I Did you 

* ever kill any body F 

*' * Phhaw! I am tortured by every human 

* being** — and the unhappy man darted abruptly 
away from her into the road, mounted on the top 
of a stage-coach which happened to pass at the 
time, and proceeded to London without waiting for 
me, his companion in tribulation. 

** * Merciful me ! what a barbarous place this 
< is !^ said the forlorn damsel ; ^ not a decent crea- 

* ture to speak to. O Paris, Paris ! never shall I 

* forget thy dear regions of gaUantry and pleasure ! 

* Never again shall I behold the object of my ado- 

* ration, the God of my idolatry ? His form, his 
. * image will be for ever impressed upon my mind !' 

<< So will her'*s upon mine ! exclaimed I aloud, 
as I appeared before her. She is beauty ''& proto« 
type— -she is perfection'^s self« 
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« I bad scarcely ceased speaking before tliis 
Lady of ^ Beddumlber, without being at all put 
out of countenance, turned to me with the affected 
grace of a French elegante, placing her hand upon 
my arm with the ease and familiarity of* an old 
acquaintance, and^ peering with her little grey 
eyes fiill in my face, lisped out, ^ Pardonnez mdiy 

* Monsieur, but don'^t you think she is rather too 
'peiiie, too meOer 

** No^ Madanoiselle, I coDnder her as the 
master-piece of nature. 

*' ^ The cJief-^ceuvre of art, you mean.'* 
" The most artless creature on earth. Her 
features pourtray every feeling of her mind ! 
" < O del! That's too much for a mere statue.* 
" A STATUE ! She has all the softness of femi- 
nine delicacy, blended with the fire of animation ! 
" * If cold marble can express so much.' 
« She, cold marble! — She has a heart warm and 
tender as the turtle dove ; and, give me leave to 
tell you. Ma'am, that you have a strange vitiated 
taste. 
.1 ** * Tout cm contrairey Monsieur. Every body 

* of taste agrees with me,' 

" Pshaw, nonsense ! you are no judge* 
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<< < No iTHD&Ey Sir ! I know that ibe besi judges 
^ in the world give the preference to iny Apollo.'* 

<^ Yous .^pollol and pray who is he ? 

" * Why, Sir, every body allows that the Venus 
< de Medkis is not so perfect as the ApdOo Bd^ 
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What is it the ApoOo Belvidere, then, that you 
haare been talking about all this time ? 

** * To be. sure it is, and were you not speaking 
^ of the VentUdde Medicis P 

^^ Not I, upon my honour ! I never had the 
fehcity of seeing her goddes»-ship. 

" * Oh baarbare ! Then you know nothing. You 
^ have never been at Faris^ at least when it was 

* worth while to be there.^ 

*< My dear little soubrette, I am more satisfied 
with the sight of your divine mistress, than I should 
be with aU the goddesses in heaven or earth. 

<' * She is a delicate sweet creature, to be sure, 
^ But she knows but little of life, nothings of men 
^ and m^toners. She is totally deficient in de air^ 
'* de grocej de maniere, le ton, Tesprity le tout 

* ememtle of a lady of fiashion :«-*In short, she 
^ wants le ekarmant Je^ne-4ai8*qujiA des demoiselles 
'de Paris: 
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<*This was drawled out, with a vulgar ioiitadon 
of. a true Fari»an accent ; and I was highly 
diverted with the little Frenchified amphihious 
Abigail. But our conversation was interrupted by 
the appearance of Julia herself, who desired the 
waiting-maid to go and speak to her master. Miss 
De Valmont told me, ^ that Margaret had- lived 
several years with her father, and was much 
attached to him, that she was an honest kind- 
hearted creature, but having resided long in 
Paris, her head was half-turned with the vanities 
of the place, which sometimes provoked her, for 
that she was not herself so partial to it as many 
young people were; and that her father had 
instilled into her mind certain old-fashioned 
notions of right and wrongs which tended perhaps 
to make her rather too. fastidious/ 
" I said, in my opinion, the fastidiousness to 
which she alludedy threw the veil of modesty over 
the charms of my lovely country-women, and 
would, I trusted, always protect them from the 
meretricious allurements of foreign example. 

*« In fact, we entered into a long conversation ; 
and I found that, in consequence of the accident 
which had occurred, Mr, De Valmont intended to 
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return to London as soon as he was able to travel ; 
and that it was their intention to take up their 
. residence at the Earl of Rosemary'^s, in Portman- 
Square ; where her father^ she said, hoped to see 
me on their arrival in town. I was delighted 
to find her the most intimate friend of the Earfs 
daughter; for my father was suffering in con- 
sequence of false representations that had been 
made to Lord Rosemary. I solicited her there- 
fore to induce Mr. De Valmont, to write a letter of 
introduction for me to his Lordship^ 

" ' m about it instantly,^ said the charming 
Julia, ^ and if earnestness in the cause can com- 
^ mand success, it is yours. So, for the present, 
* adieu !^ And I gazed on her vanishing form with 
the adoration of a Persian worshipping the sun.-— <^ 
Thus you see, my friend Easy, I was irrecoverably 
gone, over head and ears, without any warning of 
the danger ! WeU, it cannot be helped, for 
drowning, and falling in love, are as much deter- 
mined by fate as other more mighty concerns. 

^^ As soon as I had procured my credentials, I 
set off for town, had an interview with his Lord- 
ship, cleared up my father'^s affair, and came to 
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the blowledge of the csbnneetkm betVe^n hmi a 
Morbid^ and that Mr. De Valmont was implkai 
in the story.— -rU now tell you all about it.'*' 
« No— No r said Mr. Easy, " Do have a lit 
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mercy upon me, pray 
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** Well, wdll ! we will re^^rve it then as a 2 
** b&uehe fcfip some other opportunity, after yc 
^' return from abit>ad. 

<* So now let us to dinner widi what appel 
« we may !'' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A MATHEMATICAL TAILOB^— HIS TALENTS— EXER- 
f TIONS IN BEHALF OF THE UNFORTUNATE, 85C. 

" The next morning aiPter I had been psdd into 
the hands of Mr. CoyeBtry, for a horse which he 
had sold, he was waited' upon by an artist of cele^- 
bri^, who furaii^ed' him with wearing apparel, 
and wad remarkable for the exactness of his^. 
Indeed^ he might truly bo called a man^ science; 
for his admeasurement was- adjusted to the thirty- 
seomid part of an inch upon the nicest math^na- 
tica] calculation, according to the practice laid 
down in the books,*— that iff, in the learned and 
scien^fie treatises now pubK^ed on the subject of 
ndtinff^-oui garments of every description.— 'This 
pbyocc^her, as 1 may csil him, did not merely act 
up to the lettep of' the vulgar adage of <^ Cut your 
coat according to your cloth,'* but boldly stepped 
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out of the beaten track, and cut his cloth according 
to his coat ; for he was the first man who turned 
out of his hand a perfect suit of clothes constructed 
on new mathematical principles. Such was the 
change of raiment which he brought home to Mr. 
Coventry, who was satisfied with his efforts and 
paid him his account for the preceding year ; and 
I departed from the presence of this facetious 
gentleman with a considerable number of compa. 
nions, that were safely lodged in Mr. Gooseberry'^s 
pocket, to his residence in Thayer-street, Mary-le- 
bone, where he had exercised bis calling with great 
credit and respectability upwards of thirty years. 

Why this useful profession should have been 
the subject of ridicule in all ages and in all coun- 
tries, I cannot determine ; and I never could learn 
the origin of the ill-natured observation, iJuU a 
tailor i^ but the ninth part of a man* Certain it is, 
that some of the profession, who entered the British 
army or navy in yoqth, have been extolled for 
their courage, as well as for their usefulness in 
repairing garments. In both these respects, the 
Knights of the Thimble have distinguished them-* 
selves, and no man ought to depreciate their talents 
pr detract from their well-earned laurels. 
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(Mr. Gooseberry was a mighty man in parodhial 
affairs ; and prided himself in having one of th6 

~ best pews in that fashionable place of puUic wor» 
ship, Mary-l&-bone New Church> in which> gallery 
rises tier above tier> in the dame manner as in a 
theatre, and the most vulgar part of the congre- 
gation are allowed to occupy that part of it which 
is nearest to the heavens. My master was a well- 

I meaning good sort of a man, and always stood up 

i in the vestry for the rights of the oppressed. He 
co&iddered the late Queen Caroline an injured 
womati ; and, in the fulness of his heart, he warmly 
espoused her cause and interests^ 

To this subject it is my design to advert as deli- 
cately as posdble ; and happy would it be for the 
ri^g generation, if every word respecting it could 

► be blotted out from the pages of our history. But 
as it has agitated the public mind from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, it is impossible for me, 
seeuig what I have seen^ to pass it over. There 
were doubtless many kitid-hearted, Vell-intentioned 
persons, who entered hotly into argument both for 
and against the late Queen; but let those who 
weie the warmest in her praise^ now lay aside their 
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passiong tad tbeir prejucfices, and coolly consider ^ 
the motives of their unqualified approbation ; and 
let those yrho were die loudest in their censtire 
imitate her benevolence, aroid her faulty Idud 
suffer her ashes to rest ** in undisturbed repose.^ 

Deputations from various trades and han<Ucrafts 
assembled in crowds to present addresses to Queen 
Caroliae^^^-'^to deeply did her Majesty and her sage 
Counsellors degrade royalty in her person ! Ilie 
brass-founders, carpenters, stay-makers, sawyers^ 
and other associated artizans fnrmed separate pro- 
oesaions, and went up to Court, as they called it, in 
fine style. But amongst* these diversified groupes 
the tailors did not make their appearance as a 
distinct body. It was rumoured, that some cha- 
grine was excited among the brodierhood, both 
great and small, on account of the trifling accession 
o£ profit which all, this mighty parade brought to 
the gentle craftsmen ; and among tf^e trade it was 
a current rq)ort, tiiat the majority of those who 
were jnsaented at the Queen's popular levees 
qypeared in borrowed raiment. 

This seeming apathy very much disconcerted 
my possessor, who ccmvened a public meeting of 



be heads of the profesnon, which was thinly 

kttended : a committee, however, was aj^inted to 

ake the matter into further consideration^and a pro- 

Eesidonal gentleman attended as secretary to report 

and take minutes of their proceedings. The mat* 

ter traa debated with considerable acrimony ;. and 

wfa^a the discussion had occupied much valuable 

time, Mr. Grposeberry observed, '^ that, according 

^ tahis habits of thinking, it seemed befitting for 

<< every honest man to go ilummgh*96^h in this 

^ buaness, and he should vote for an addresa to 

^^ be drawn up immediately an the spot. It did 

^ hot require to be an elaborate production, but 

'^mi^t, by a quick hand, be commenced and 

'^ fimahed in as short a time as you could stitch a 

<<lmtton-hole.'' 

Mr. Bnckiam rephed, << that, tor his part, he 
'^ could see no occasion for such a piece of work 
<< about mfiiAng a new address^ as it was well 
^ known that a certain veteran poMcian hawked 
<^ them about the country rieady-made. Notwith* 
^' staiidui^ the fine-drawn observations of the last 
<^ speaker, hd could not discover the fitness of the 
^laeaaure.*" 
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The speeches of the assembled khights were not y 
r€»narkable for their prolixity ; but, like the con- 
troversy between the venerable Abbot of Kenna- 
quhair and the household chaplain of Avenel, the 
arguments on either side were pithily and indesi* 
nently pUed^ in the arithmetical progression of 
" replies, duplies, triplies, quadruplies,*^ and so 
forth. In short, tlie debate was protracted to 
to a late hour, when the s^retary, becoming weary 
of the wordy clamour, remarked the improba- 
bility of their coming to a decision that evening : 
" Fort,*" said he *^ I observe that there are eighteen 
^< of you, NiNB on one side and nine on the 
" othen When a man is thus equally divided 
" against anothee, the two cannot be unanimous. 
" So, Gentlemen, I wish you both a good night V 
He then with great coolness took his hat and with- 
drewv 

This remark^ which was deHvered with an em^ 
phasis on particular words, which could not be 
mistaken, in reference to the vulgar stigma on their 
manhood, brought the tailors to the exercise of 
sober reflection; and the fear of aj^aring ridi- 
culous in the eye of the public, prevailed against 
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the t^nnion of Mr. Gbosebetry, who, on the ques- 
tion bdng put to the Vote, found himself in what 
he called, <^ the glorious miilbritj of one,"*^ and his 
modicm was consequently negatived. 

Bdng much chagrined at the failure of his 
favourite project, which he was imwilling to relin- 
quish, he afterwards succeeded in persuading the 
inhabitants of his own parish to go up in a body to 
Brandenburgh House, where the queen held her 
levees for the Mobility. His whole soul was 
engirossed in the anticipated honour, in the glorious 
idea of appearing in the presence of Royalty. He 
could think of nothing else ; and his hands and 
feet Beemed to move solely for the purpose of faci- 
litating the extensive preparatory arrangements. 
Hetalked in his sleep about a gracious reception 
firm her Majesty ; and he dreamt about it when 
he was wide awake. He took instructions from an 
eminent dancing-master, to qualify himself for 
entering a room with grace and dignity ; he prac- 
tiiBed attitudes every morning for an hour; he 
addreflsed his customers with the profound bow of 
a courtier, he never passed the pier-glass in his 
parlour, without making a low obeisance ; he was 
fr^ucantly seen in a comer of his cutting-room, 

VOL. I. I 
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smacking the back of his own hand ; and he wa^ 
once caught practising a salute upon the hand of 
Dorothy his cook-maid. 

The big, the important day at length arrived^ 
It was one of the brightest of all ^^ the Queens's 
days,'' as fine days were then denominated. Surely 
such a day as this was never seen ! And no court 
in the world has ever yet recorded in its annals the 
assemblage and presentation of such a motley mul- 
titude of human beings, as was on that day exhib- 
ited. All the finery and full-dresses of Monmouth* 
street wei'e put in requisition. All the satin and 
feathers^ which had once been white> were brought 
forth from their hiding-places into the open light 
of day. Great numbers of barouches-and-four| 
with vehicles of all standards and capacities> 
descript and non-descript, were provided for the 
fairer part of the addressers. Every one, both 
male and female^ was decorated with a white 
favour ; and every lady who had ostrich-feathers in 
her head-dress, and could contribute her seven 
shillings towards the expences of the journey, was 
accommodated with a seat in a carriage. 

The heterogeneous and really picturesque caval-* 
cade reached from H}de Park comer to Kensington 
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Z!hurch. Every countenance beamed with exulta- 
tion, every heart beat high through a sense of its 
Dwn importance ; and no one could refrain at least 
from a smile on beholding the amiable condescen- 
non of the ladies, who waved their white handker- 
chiefs to tfie admiring crowd, and modestly inti- 
mated, by the peculiarity of their smiles, that they 
were ptoceeding to prop up the innocence of their 
queen, by that portion of the commodity which 
they still possessed. 

Many of them had providently secured to them- 
selves a bottle of Itqiwiir^ and a commodious foot- 
less glass, which might often be seen in a course of 
being handed around amongst a happy half-dozen ; 
who, by the celerity with which they emptied the 
exhilarating bumper, testified their heartiness in 
the cause of injured royalty. 

The turnpike-men and victuallers, on the Ham- 
mersmith road, never before had a harvest equal to 
that which was then displayed. Every house was 
crammed to sufibcation, every cellar and larder 
were speedily emptied of their substantial contents. 
Indeed, the consumption of liquor and provisions 
on that occaaon produced a temporary famine in 
the vkinity. 

i2 
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The tedious procession at leogtk reacbalte 
destiBation^ when the'prodigiouti rush of th« aceii^ 
mulated multitude, like an impetuous iorxesdi bov^ 
down all hefore it: Trees, hedgei^ gates^ aii# 
rails presented a feeble opposition; eVeiy {^hxtf 
the grounds about Brandehburgfa House was 
covered with this dense mass of population ; and 
so difficult was ingress into the favourite m«nmQ» 
that many hours elapsed before the whole of the 
motley train could be admitted. . 

Could it be a proof* of Absoluie ^Wisdom, tbjre- 
commend such exhibitions as thb ? For nothing could 
equal the burlesque absurdity of the scene, and I 
looked on it with a mixture of pity and coiitenipt 
I remained snug in the pocket of a pair of superb 
satin small-clothes, which had been made on the 
preceding day by my master^s own hands; and 
when I saw him sitting on the shop-board, in that 
graceful position alike common to tailors and 
Turks, and plying his mmble fingers at the agree- 
able task, I smiled at the idea of a man making the 
very breeches in which he was about to appear at 
court. 

Mr* Grooseberry apprq^hed the royal presence 
with the continued and most laboured performanod 
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of his long-{knctified obeisance^ down to the very 
verge of her Mftjesty's foot-stool ; -and a umversal 
titt^;can through the apartment, not on account of 
^ny. peculiar ungraoefulness of posture, but from 
an unhappy accident of which he was not then 
a^rare : In the extreme pressure of the crowd, he 
had coijaie in contact with the rude fingers of some 
.youthful filch from St. Gileses, who had most un- 
<3eremoniously abstracted a considerable portion of 
satin from hi^ inexpressibles,, which, with a large 
rent that was torn while in the act of hastily snatch-- 
.iiig away the supposed pme in Mr. Gooseberry's 
pocket, exhibited a most unseemly vacuum tp the 
auiltomAied beholders behind him, and which he 
rendered the more conspicuous by his frequent and 
deep congees f that necessarily protruded the hinder 
parts of his body beyond their usual collateral 
dimensions. 

The Knight of the Rueful Countenance himself 
could not have suppressed a smile on perceiving the 
tokens of profound respect, mingled with supreme 
self-satisfaction, which emanated from the features 
of this tall and raw-boned Knight of the Thimble, 
while he knelt down to salute the extended hand 
of her Majesty. The contrast was great in his 
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crest-£edlen countaumce after he wcoeej and had 

discovered the depredations which had bem comf" 

mitted on his sable satins. But he Uessed himself 

on finding diat his money was safe, and that no 

further dilapidations had ensued : for he was a 

lucky left-handed man, and carried his cash oil 

the anister side. When he had again squeezed 

through the crowd at the hazard of his Kfe, he 

mounted the barouche, in which he had eome as 

passenger, and about seven o*clock in the evening 

arrived safely at his residence in Thayer-street. 

With many other well-meaning persons on that 

day, he appeared to be satisfied, that, whatever- 

perils and mortifications he had endured, he had 

acted a conscientious part, and had only done what 
he conceived to. be his duty. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CHAVOS OF BOSSESSOBS — THE GOOD MB. FIBKIK 
-»HIS PA8TOB, THE EXCELLENT MB. MAT* 
THIAS. 

After the danger from which I escaped at 
Hammersmith, m j master diought it prudent on 
his return home to deposit me in an old wainscot 
Imreau, where I remained in idleness for some 
days ; at the expiration of which, I was startled 
at Mr, Gooseberry's remark to his son, as he 
<q)ened th^ little drawer in which I was placed, 
<< that he was going into the city, and would pay 
*^ into the Bank all the money he had in the 
*^ house.'' He was wealthy, and kept a cash« 
account with the Bank of England : I shuddered 
therefore at the words ; for I had an insurmount- 
able horror at the idea of being again immured in 
that place of my early sufferings and captivity. 
But I was quickly relieved from this distressing 
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apprehenrion by being counted out, with nine of 
my golden companions, and again lodged in the 
bureau. 

Two days afterwards, I passed into the hands of 
Mr. Batch, a baker in High-street ; by whom I 
was paid to Mr^ Slang, of the Green Dragon pub- 
lic-house, and keeper of the livery-stables opposite, 
which was a famous place of resoft to the gentle- 
men of the Fancy. If I wished to encroach upon 
the unhallowed ground which has been occupied 
in so classical a manner by the author of Boxiana, 
I could relate descriptions of fistical combats, 
which would afford ample additions to the copia 
verbortim of the English language ; but whether 
they would be ultimately reckoned among its 
beauties and elegancies, would depend much upon 
the difference in tastes. I shall however resign 
this refined and deUcate subject to hands of greater 
prowess. 

I was paid away by the hang-up Mr. Slang for 
a load of hay in the Hay-market, and was carried 
down into Berkshire, by John Nobs, tho wag- 
goner, who was in a most restless state of anxiety 
till he had safely delivered me into the hands of 
bki eipployer, a salesman or jobber near Reading, 
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I was not long in the possession of this letter 
person ; for, at the time when he received me, pr^ 
parations had been made for his traveUing to Lon- 
don, where he kept an account with Mr. Firkia, 
a oonnderable bacon-factor, in the settlement of 
whidi I was consigned to the well-furnished ti}l of 
the substantial citizen. There was nothing suffi- 
ciently interesting in his character or person, to 
demand a particular description. He was a man 
of industrious and sober habits, and one who ^^ held 
the noiseless tenor of his way^^^ judiciously Regard- 
less of whatever did not immediately concern him, 
and attentive only to the interests of his family 
mid those of a Dissenting church in which he was 
a deacon. 

The reader will not ne^ to be informed, that 
the duties of this office, among Dissenters, are 
chiefly confined to the regulation of secular affairs. 
It is only in the sacrament of the Lord^s Supper 
that the lay-officers take a higher stand : Ja the 
admhitiBtration of this ordinance, which they whb 
dbtent from the ChUrch of England profess to 
coiduct after the manner of the feast of the five 
tihouMid^ jtbe deacons act in the place of the dis^ 
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dples, and, receiving from their minister the sacred 
emblems, present them to the multitude. 

Among other duties which devolved upon my 
master, was the payment of the pastor^s salary ;-— a 
duty which he loved to perform, as it afforded him 
frequent opportunities of indul^ng his own benevo- 
lent propensities, without wounding the feelings of 
a man so much his superior in habits and educa- 
tion. Mr. Firkin was one of that small, but, I 
hope, increasing class of philanthropists, who, in 
the nobleness of their nature, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame ; 

and, thus preferring to conceal the actions of his 
right hand from his left, be was privileged to hape^ 
that " his Father, who saw him in secret, would 
reward him openly." The people over whom my 
owner exercised this subordinate kind of authority, 
were lamentably poor ; in consequence of which, 
the stipend of their minister, as apporticmed 
from the pew-rents and a private subscripticMi, was 
by no means adequate to the mdntenance of bis 
numerous family. Mr. Firkin had always been 
ttnsible of this, and having reaped considerable 
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profit ffom the public discourses and private con- 
versation of his spiritual guide, he could not', 
ritfaer in gratitude or justice, permit him to be in 
want, while he had << enough and to spare ;*" he 
therefore uniformly doubled, from his private 
purse, the amount of what was set apart for the 
minister's support. It was by this means that I 
became the property of the Rev* Bartholomew 
Matthias. 

I was placed on the table of this gentleman one 
morning in the company of several members of 
that paper family, so much despised by the old 
aristocratiical guinea that flourishes in the com- 
moicement of my memoirs ; but whom, notwith- 
standing the raggedness of their progenitors, t 
esteem as they deserve, and acknowledge their rela- 
tion to myself, without adverting to the difference 
in our specific gravity, 

I was received by my reverend possessor with 
fiir more enviable emotions, and apostrophized in 
more ccmsistent terms, than those which were felt 
And employed by Mr. Coventry when he observed 
the peaceful emblem which appears upon my sur- 
face. The eye of the one beamed on me with the 
careless flashes of facetioua foUy, while that of the 
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other glistened with' the falling tear of unaffected 
thankfulness. Mr. Coventry addressed me as the 
witness of the faults of others. Mr. MatthiaB 
feared that I should testify of his own. I was. the 
cause of anxiety in both : The curiosity of the 
one felt piqued, when he thought he could not 
become acquainted with my story and experience : 
and the alarms of the other were excited, lest I 
should know any thing which he had done dero- 
gatory from his sacred character, or lest I should 
be the recompense of services uufSaithfully perr 
formed. 

^^ My friend, when he brought thee hither^ it is 
true,"^ exclaimed the minister, as he took me firom 
the table, ^^ spoke of the welLeamed reward cffm/ 
labours ; but, I fear, that if he knew the secrets of 
my heart, confiding and benevolent as he may be, 
his opinion would be altered. There is but oi^E, 
however, before whom the secrets of all hearts are 
revealed. He knoweth our frame, he remembereth 
that we are but dust, and is at aU times willing to 
as^t our infirmities. I trust I can appeal to Him, 
that I have discharged, to the best of my ability 
and with the purest intention that my frailty would 
permit) the duty which I owe to the people of my 
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charge : But after all, I am an unprofitable ser- 
vant, and utterly unworthy of the smallest of 
Heaven's blessings."" 

There is something, Jiowever,. so intrinsically 
great and good in a person who is truly devout, 
that an awkward man. may as well pretend to be 
genteel a$ an hypocrite, to be pious. Neither is it 
any proof that a man i& deficient in thie conscious- 
ness of inward rectitude, if,. in the mcnnents of his 
retirement,, he questions the li^rigbtness of his 
actions,^ or the purity of the motives from which 
they proceed. For he that is convinced of bis 
natural- depravity will ever be distrustful of his 
best performances. 

A noble mind disdains not to repent ; 

and few are the mortals who will. not find calls for 
repentance continually suggested; perhaps the more 
frequently, as they become more exempt from the 
influence of those evil habits which have been per* 
petuated in the world ever since, the day of " man's 
first disobedience.'" 

The Bev. Barthdiomew Matthias was above the 
ordinary size; ngtinperpendiculars but in circum- 
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ference : for his measure round the waist was, fike 
that of Falstaff, somewhat in advance of two yards. 
These extraordinary dimensions had been a stum- 
bling-block to many persons, who, in other respects, 
entertained a good opinion of my master. Why 
this drcumstance should lay any foundation for | 
objections, though sufficiently solid in itself, I was \ 
always at a loss to conjecture : for I knew it could 
not be attributed to any excesave indulgence of 
his carnal appetites, and was therefore less his 
fault than his misfortune. It may however be in 
part accounted for, by contrasting his mode of 
life, and the habitual cheerfulness of his heart as 
seen in the smoothness of his face, with the mise- 
rable self-denials and ascetic manners of those, 
who, disgusted with the laxity of discipline which 
had injured both the morals and religion of the 
members of our established church, in the day^ of 
Charles the First, brought back the ancient regi- 
men of sack-cloth and ashes, and who crowned the 
whole in their personal deportment, with the equi- 
vocal insignia of sad and disfigured faces. 

When I have seen the scathed ruins of a joint of 
meat departing from the table of the worthy 
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divine,<«^wh^i I have seen him charge his hookah 
inrith tobacco, which, as Cbwper says, 

Beats all Antycira's pretences 

To disengage th' encumbered senses, 

aad is therefore the more fit to follow the valiant 
exploits at which I have already hinted, — ^wheu I 
have seen the smoke of its ignition rise 

In cirelmg eddie» to the sHes ; 

and when the alternate puffs and jokes have issued 
from the laughing lips of the good man in beauti* 
ful succession, as though to verify the ancient 
proverb, Eccfumo da/re hicem ; — ^when I have seen 
all this, and have supposed that a Puritan or two 
of Cromwell'*B time were also witnesses of it ; how 
have I imagined their righteous souls to have been 
shoeked on beholding a son of theirs, who had 
departed so far from the line of demarcation 
which themselves had drawn, as, instead of fasting 
unto prayer the live-long day, to relieve by fre- 
quent intervals of this sort, obligations which they 
had deemed so exclusively important^ 
The hberal opinion of Dr. Watts, 

jReUgien never wba designed 
To make our pleasures lesa^ 
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is not distorted when interpreted to meaii) tiuit 
no man is called upon by any duty, to make a 
coniintud sacrifice of the comforts of this life whoi 
within his reach ; and though abstinence at pmper v^ 
seasons is undeniably the part of every good Chris- 
tian, yet creature-comforts were designed by the | 
Giver of all good for the sustentation of the out- % 
ward man. He that gave, will, when necessity 
requires, withdraw his gifts, if they be not used 
with becoming moderation; but mortals have no 
need to anticipate the Divine intentions. It is | 
therefore plain, that my reverend possessor, while 
he retained the primitive simplicity and sterling 
piety of his fore-runners, might consistently depart 
from the rigorous and arbitrary sway which they, 
in the spirit of super-erogation, maintained over 
the appetites of the body and the innocent viva- 
cities of the heart 

The peculiarities of Mr. Matthias were, like 
'those of all public men, eagerly seized upon as 
food for ridicule by little minds. His enemies 
however were not able to relate any thing at aU to 
his discredit ; they could only tell you, that when 
he received a call to the charge which he now 
holds, the vestry door-way had to be considerably 
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"Wideiied ; as lie' eould DQti likci men of le^ rotun- 
dity, pass side-ways through. For^ though (speak- 
ing mathematically) hi$ periphery was still elliptical, 
yet the transverse diameter was little less than the 
conjugate, and neither of them was short.enough to 
form a tangent with tlie door-posts. There wi^ 
Uso a report,- circulated, I believe, by Master 
Jonathan Chantum, his facetious Clerk, that the 
cast-off gowns of the minister were not so small* 
but that they made some half-a-dozen frocks for the 
daughters of the Janitor. *^ Our ministei^.X thmk>^^ 
Jonathan sometimes said, <^ acts up to the letter 
of the proverb, Laugh and grow Jut ; buK^ mind 
me, I speak it under favour of ^is reveraice^s 
absence.^ 

With regard to the qualifications of wy pwn^ 
for the ministry, I had not an oppcartunity of judg- 
ing, except from his conversation with, occasional 
visitors, and the ghostly consolations which he 
administered to the sick and dying ; ip both of 
which he appeared to great advantage. The duties 
of relieving the wretched, of encouraging, the fear- 
ful, and of confirming ^ose who wavered, seemed 
to be his pecuUar delight. His whole heart went 
along with the petitions which he offered up to 
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heayen, from the bed-side where << parting life was 
laidr 

By their eontioiil, 
Detpdi and anguSsh fled the tiembUng tool; 

And. many, whom he was the instrument of saving 
on the brink of perdition, shall be <^the crown of 
his rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus.**^ I was \^ 
the more pleased also, with the order of his family, ' 
as I had never before been the inmate of a house 

* 

where so marked a reference was made, in the 
common transactions of life, to the immortality of 
the soul. In other families, the safety of the soul 
was sacrificed to the gratification of the body ; but 
in this, the soul was very properly considered as 
" the nobler part,^ and the body, so frail and 
uncertain in its duration, was never humoured when 
the interests of its undying inmate were concerned. 
The venerable man was aware of the responsibility 
which attached to him as the father of a family, 
and it was therefore his constant aim to educate his 
children in the nurture and the fear of Grod, as 
well by the force of his own example as of th^ 
precepts contained in the Gospel, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THX PASTOK^S FAMILY — THEIK EVENING DEVO* 
TI0N8 ^A FBAUD COMMITTED AND DETECTED. 

I HAVE said I was pleased with the orderly con- 
duet of my master^s family, and I think^ that no 
flight and sound could be more gratifying to a welt 
disposed mind than those with which I have been 
greeted in his dwelling. It was customary for the 
minister. 

At die dose of the day, when the [dty] was stUI, 

to assemble his household for the purpose of devo-^ 
tion. On the night to which I now refer, as soon 
as they were all seated, the worthy father opened 
his Testament with these words : ^'^Here beginneth 
the Twelfth Chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans.^ . In a solemn and impressive tone he 
read the whole chapter, and concluded with a dear 
and familiar enforcement of the duties it enjoins. 

When this was done, they sang a version of the 
first psalm^ which is so beautiful as to require an 
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UMerdon in this page: It was oompoGed l 
unhappy Burxs ; and, like nuiny other chai 
productions from poetical sources equally obje 
able, was transcribed in the Album of Mr. 
thias, without any aUuacm to the author^s 
lest his other more profane effusions should 
the minds of his children. 

Ths man, in lifie wfacferer plaeed, 

Haifa happinev in store. 
Who walks not in tfae wicked^s way. 

Nor leaxns didr gufltj lore ; 

Nor from tfae seat of scornful pride. 

Casts fortfa fais eyes ahroad, 
Bqt with hnmiltty and awe 

StiQ walks before his God. 

That man shall flourish like the trees 
Which by the streamlets grow ; 

The fruitful top is spread on high. 
And firm the root below. 

But he whose blossom buds in guilt. 
Shall to the ground be cast, 

And, like the rootless stubble, tost 
Before the sweeping blast. 

For why ? that God the good adore. 
Hath given them peace and rest. 

But hath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne*er be truly blest. 

. The last note of the piano, touched by th 
«ate fingers of the eldest daughter, had not 
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Y to Tibrate, and tlie general ' tcrioe iras silently 

^ firing) wfaen all ki;iiees Treif^b^V^u^ <^1^ 

engiged.in prayeh Begiilmiig with the gloi$iMi 
perfections of the Deity and the wickedness of 
man^ he proceeded to acknowledge the hoixnty of 
theHiaHEST in prdTfding himself and his family:' 
with food and clothing, and a house ili which to 
dwell, while others wh6, he said, wei:« mot^ 
deserving of such expressions of the Divite Good- 
ness, were entirely destitute. He then- cbnfes^ej^ 
the multitude of his own sins and his family^s, with*' 
their ' constant liability to err ; and asked forgivi^ 
nessc^ God, and his grace to help" them in the 
time of need. Afterwards he pray^ for the> 
blessings of the night,' for comfortable^ rest^ and> 
freedom from all danjger ; and commended' eae& 
and all before him tp-the special protectio^^ 
Heaven* Then he implored iperciful supplies for. 
the poor and the needy,' the Sick and the afflicted; 
and entreated that^ the varied dispensations o^ 
Divine Providence, towards nations and* iiidivtd**' 
uals^ might ^ accconplisb the^ designed puiposig* 
FiBally^ he liegged, that the Lord would turn the 
hearfo: of the disobedient to di^^wisdom 6f the 
jvmfy: aiMl'liflBteiij-tfae appi^ted timd, wbei^ 4he 
knowJia^e-ofKa glory ^oidEd cover the ea{tbj:flt^P 
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Aft'fiooH as th6 pnkyer was edded^ the chiUhnii 
bade good night, aocording to their ^nvmtf, 
First taioe the rosj yomh of thirteen^ who faadp 
been the very picture of his fath^ from the hooH' 
of his nativity, except in one single particular, con* 
ceming which no comparison could be instituted^ 
as the son had not arrived at hisjToS groM.' ^ 
Next, in succession, came the pictures of their ' 
mother, grandmother, and three aunts, whose cor- 
respondence with their prototypes was quite m 
matutinously discoV^ed as the former, and, doubt- 
^less, equally correct. — The youngest, who lay^ a 
smiling cherub, in his cradle, was most likely to 
be the picture of them all : For he had the eyes of 
one, the nose of another, the mouth of a third, 
and the silken treses of a fourth ; combining, as 
the parents would frequently observe^ the principal 
graces of the family in one celestial countenance. 
Whether there be any tfuth in what some writers 
have asserted^ — that the youngest in a family, 
'though never so devoid of beauty, is always ac- 
counted the most lovely,-— I cannot pretend to 
determine ; but I may, without according entirely 
with the decbions of the parents^ safely affirm, 
that I have not seen a more healthy and blooming 
company of children than the little Matthiasses. 



^he manner of their dismissal was peculiarly 
mpresnve : The warm and affectionate embrace 
if their mother was first given. From her they 
passed to the father, who sat with patriarchal dig« 
oitj upon his dlbow-chair, and, placing his hand 
upon each of their heads, as they passed in due 
order, repeated in a tone of deep solemnity :•— 
*^ Jehovah bless thee and keep thee r &c 

After they had retired to their dormitories, the 
father and his spouse drew nearer to the fire ; he 
to light his pipe, and she to evince her affection by 
enduring with cheerfulness, what cannot but offend 
the delicacy of female nerves, the strong efflui^ 
and smoke of tobacco* This dutiful endurante of 
an halut which her husband had, perhaps unfortu^ 
nately, contracted, often reminded me of a plea- 
sant tale which I have heard Mr. Coventry relate : 
A certain lady, in the middle ranks of life, had^ 
from a perusal of a treatise by Eing Jamef^ enti- 
tiided A CouNTEB-BLAST TO ToBACCo, imbibed a 
more than ordinary averuon to that pungent weed, 

Whidi, f whether, pilvetiied, itgahi 
A ipecdy passage to the todii, 

ur be used in the way of fiimigation, is equally 
offiuuiTe to numy persoiis. Whenever tins becatkie 
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a txipic of eonversatieff in her preaencey she ahraji 
decfamt, that perpetual celibacj wasiiifinitelypiieb 
feraUe to a joke-fellow iviio wss either a taker of 
snuffer a smoker of ' tobacco ; and she frequently 
enflsvced her philip^cs^ with the- following quota- 
tion from the royal authcn-: "Moreover, whic^ib 
a great iniquity, and against all humanity^ fhe ^ 
husband shall not be ashamed to reduce thdrdby 
his delicate, wholesome, and clean-complexioned 
wile to that extremity, that either she must also 
corrupt her sweet breath therewith y or else resoWe- 
to live in a perpetual stinking torment''* And 
truly, I think, had she lived in the days of Mr. 
Lundifoot, she need not, for lack of opportunity^ 
*^ have deceived herself," as Cumberland remarks, 
*^ with opinions upon which she had not thoroughly 
reflected in het soktary hours." She was, however, 
well confirmed in her resolutions, when a gentle- 
man, who had seen her at a public place, addressed 
her with offers of marriage. After the usual vacil- 
lations of pretended dislike and real inclination, 
the suitor was received, and the nuptial ceremonies 
were performed, greatly to the satisfaction of them- 
selves and their connections. They were fondly 
attached : to. eacb other; and every thing went £ar- 
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ward very smoothly, till after the ei^irationof the 
homey-inoon, when the maid came running down 
die stairs one morning, almost breathless with 
anxiety and haste, and exclaimed, as she reached 
the lowest step, << I declare, Ma'^am, if my master 
^kncyl smoking r — The lady was astounded at 
fke words, and would not believe that her cairo 
ipaso was addicted to so gross an habit. But the 
maid persbted to assert, that she had not only seen 
the pipe, but the smoke also ; and if her mistress 
would but go up sUdrs, and peep through the key- 
hole, she would see it for herself. She did so, but 
she was not.thrown into hysterics by the sight ; and 
returned to her occupations in the kitchen, reply- 
ing to the maniac gaze of the poor girl, who had 
previously known her deep-rooted antipathies to 
tobacoo, ^^ It is just as you told me, Betty ; but 
<< be smokes so prettily !^^ 

As soon as the minister'^s evening regale and the 
grateful converse of his wife were finished, the 
fires were carefully extinguished ; and ^^ tired na- 
ture^ sought again in ^^ balmy sleep" the restoration 
of its vigour. 

After the performance of the customary fSuoily- 
devocioiip on the following morning, and while the 

VOL. I. X 
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children were seated with them at the breakfast- 
table, my master and his wife were surprised by 
the receipt of a letter frpm a brother of the Clotby 
in the vicinity of town ; of which^ though it cer- 
tainly was ended on the second Ade of the sheet, 
they could not, as they phrased it, ** make either 
end OT side*'^ It was couched in the following 
• words : 

'^ To the Rev, Barihohmew idaUhiaSi 

" Dear Brother, 

''^ The Lord hath truly said^ The silver is 
mine, and the gold is mine ; the caMle also vfon a 
thousand hiMs : and whatever He hath given, is of 
his pure mercy. Since he hath caused the light of bis 
face to shine upon us, and hath filled us with the 
finest of the wheat, let us rejoice and be exceeding 
glad. There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth. 
Such was our deceased friend, who maintained bis 
regard for the prosperity of Zion to the end of 
life, by the tokens which we both possess. I hope 
we shall not, by our good fortune, be induced to 
invite our souls to take their ease, but rather say ( 
with the Psalmist, Bless the Lord, O my soul, and \ 
fbrget not aU his benefits. For my own part, I do 
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rot apprehend much danger on this score, my sti- 
)end, as you know, being none of the most envia- 
^e; and my family, — I bear in mind the passage 
>f the lilies of the field, — Shaving scarcely where- 
snthal to clothe and cover them. It will, I doubt 
iiot, be equally seasonable to you. Praying, that 
cfUr sons may be as plants grown up in their youtli, 
that our daughters may be as comer-stones polished 
ifter the similitude of a palace, and that our gar- 
ners may be full, affording all manner of store, I 
unite with you in thanks for this singular dropping 
of the showers that shall one day come in better 
coift,' and remain, 

" Your brother in the Gospel, 

« MATTHEW BAXTER. 

« 

" P.S. My wife unites with me in Xtian regards.'^ 

I confess that I was very much at Jaulf to com- 
prehend the meaning of this document* It seemed 
to convey something congratulatory both to the 
writer and to my master ; and hinted at advantages 
accruing to them from the death of one of their 
mutual friends. But it left no ground for plau- 
rible conjecture, much less for any definite con- 

k2 
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elusion. The worthy couple whom it tncN^ciA* 
cemed, were as much confounded by it as myietf t 
and, notwithstanding the penetration of the ladj 
was, on other subjects, very deep, she could not 
unfold this mystery. 

** Do you recollect, my love,^ said she^ ** aiif 
<< one ' to whom the term dececbsed Jiriend will 
« apply r 

*^ No ; unless it be the poor old man I visited 
<^ last LordVday. He gave me, — ^what I value 
<^ more than this world'^s dross, — ^the blessing of 
<^ one that was ready to perish. But it cannot he 
<^ he, for our friend Mr. Baxter has no acquaint' 
^^ance with him,^ 

** But is it not strange that he should write in 
" this way ? He must have some foundation 
« for it.'' 

<< Doubtless, he has ; for he is a man of too 
<^ much gravity, to make a jest, especially in such 
<« a strain as this. I dare say we shall — ''^ 

He was proceeding to remark, that it was pro- 
bible the matter would in time be cleared up, 
when a genteel knock was heard at the door* Mrs. 
Matthias immediately quitted the apartment; and 
a young g^itleman, of very prepossesong i^pear^ 
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aace,' was announced as desiring to speak with the 
iaiiiiater. He entered the parlour; and, after an 
exchange of civilities, mformed my master, that . 
f* he was the defk of Messris. , of Man- 

*^ diester,^ whom Mr. Matthias knew to be 
respectable solicitors. 

My master begged him to be seated. 

** Thank you, Sir," said he, " I cannot stay ; I 
« merely called to inform you of the death of Mr. 
<* Allan." 

^ Dead! I heard he was exceedingly weU, a ' 
^ Week ago.'' 

^^ And so he was, Sir; but on Thursday morn- 
^ inglast, ashe was taking his usual walk, a fit of 
^^ i^Kiplexy seized him ; and he died in less than 
•* an hour." 

" Poor man ! I am sorry for his widow and the 
^ dear children. They have lost a good husband 
*^ and a kind father." 

"They do indeed deserve our sjrmpathies ;" 
rq>lied the lawyer ; <^ but I also came to inform 
<< you, that your name is mentioned in the will, in 
<< company with that of Mr. Baxter, a minister in 
" the ▼icinity of London : To each of you, as 
** aiteeBied friends of the deceased, is bequeathed 
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<< the sum of one hundred pounds. My empIoyerB 
^^ are appointed, by the will, joint-executoilB widi 
" the widow." 

^^ I thank you for the information, Sir ; and iun 
^^ only sorry for the lamentable cause, that gave it 
" rise. Will you take some refreshment ?^ 

** I have just takeii breakfast. Sir. — If you would 
" prefer receiving the bequest now, you may. It 
*' is a matter of perfect indifferience to us when it 
" is paid. — Only I had leave, in case you should 
^^ desire immediate payment, to make out the 
" necessary order. Will you have it now, or when 
*< the will is regularly executed ?" 

" I should be sorry to presume on the kindness 
*' of your employers ; but if it is not inconvenient, 
" Sir, I certainly feel disposed to accept of your 
" polite proposal.**' 

** By no means inconvenient ; it gives me plea- 
*' sure to oblige you, Sir. I suppose you are 
*' aware of the expences attending transactions of 
" this nature ?'''' 

" I am not much versed in matters of business,^ 
replied the unsuspecting man ; who was, in truth, 
as unable to cope with any of the DeviTs owfh 
(though it was a part of his profession to expose the 
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ibtleties of their aspiring head,) as a lamb to release 
^elf from the talons of an eagle ; " but I leave it 
in your hands. Sir, you will do me reason.'' 

^^ I am flattered by your confidence, Sir ; and 

am entirely at your service. I shall pass by 
' Somerset House, in the course of the day, and 
> will call there and procure you the necessary 
' document, which will cost 50 shillings.'' 

** I take it very kindly. Sir : shall I now give 
^ you two pounds ten ?" 

*' There is no necessity ; it will do quite as well 
^ when I return. Good morning, Sir." 

^^ Good morning to you ; we shall hope for the 
^ pleasure of your company to dinner." 

The lawyer's clerk did not, however, return to 
liimer ; and the joyous couple had leisure to con- 
gratulate each other. It is no reflection, I pre- 
ume, upon their feelings, to observe, that the 
leath of their friend, as a calamity, 'was soon for- 
gotten in the accession to their little fortunes which 
t had occasioned ; for he was a man prepared for 
rhatever might befal him, and was, besides, very 
^ulent: His immediate connections, therefore, 
lad no need of his support. A great allowance is- 
^rtainly to be made for that indefinable attac}^^ 
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ment which mortals feel to all who partake of the 
same kindred flesh and blood ; but even this, after 
the few fir^t ebullitions of sorrow are gone by, will 
yield to the reflection, that <^ death is the ^ital 
which opens to the good man''s view a scene of < 
painless and inefiable enjoyment.'" 

By this I do not mean to infer, that the good cou- 
ple partook at all of l^at feeling in which a merce- 
nary heir once indulged, who exclaimed in the 
presence of his widowed relation, <^ His loss is Ofur* 
gain,^ betraying, by an involuntary transpootion of 
the pronouns, the indecent tendency of his reflec- 
tions. The sudden departure of their friend did 
not fail to produce its natural effect on minds so 
susceptible as theirs. It formed for some time the 
subject of their conversation, and gave rise to many 
appropriate and affecting observations on the 
uncertainty of human life, and the necessity of 
preparing for the hour of death and the day of 
judgment. 

A decent pause at length intervened, during 
which the feelings had time to relinquish, in some 
degree, the mournful cast which they had lately 
assumed^ and the lady was the first to speak. 

*^ What ishail we do then with this legacy, my 
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dear P For I see no danger of counting our 

(tokens before they are hatched.^ 

*^ I did not anticipate this kindness from my old 

friend; but I know that he was every way 

capable of it. And therefore, as you say, what 

shall we do with it ?^ 

^^ First, there is Matilda^s school-bill, and her 

music-master ; both want paying. That will take 

off 10 pounds from the sum.'' 

** Then you shall have the silk-gown, so long 

promised you ; the cost of which you are better 

qualified to compute, than I am.'' 

** But I must request that you will first procure 

yourself a great-coat ;— an article you need 

much more than I do a gown." 

** Which, though I am no appraiser, will not 

exceed, I should imagine, our present ability of 

payment, even after I have given my consent to 

the purchase of a top-coat." 

<< Certainly, my dear ; but I would not seem to 

be extravagant." 

'* You do not know your danger, I should 

rather say your aqfiiy. Extravagant is a 

word of Latin derivation : it means wainieTw;^ 

heyond^ or onU of hounds. Do you se^ your 

error?" k3 
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" It would be greater, if I should resist yoia 
<< incliuation ; and, as you wish it, I will have this 
" piece of finery. 

** For thee alone these little channs I dress.^ 

** You were ever before me, in upholding the 
^^ memorable decree of Ahasuerus, which he made, ^ 
^^ as you may recollect, at the suggestion of a 
*^ Median prince, when Vashti refused to submit 
" to the pleasure of her royal husband.*" 

I will not fatigue my readers with any more of 
their discourse, which, however interesting to me 
as a display of conjugal sportiveness and affection, 
will not perhaps be generally rehshed. It will be 
sufficient to say, that the legacy was easily disposed 
into separate small portions, without any just im- 
putation of extravagance, either in its Latin or 
English signification. 

The attorney'^s clerk was faithful to his pro- 
mise ; and called again in the course of the after- 
noon. As before, he was exceedingly polite, and 
repeatedly disclaimed the obligations which my 
master as repeatedly expressed. The two-pounds- 
ten affair was now produced from the young law« 
yer^s bill-book ; and with much apparent uncon* 
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jm was spread upon the table. But what was my 
xrprise, on discovering that this expensive article 
^as only one of those papers which are indiscri- 
linately given to any respectable person who 
ppHes at the Legacy Office; and which, when 
Toperly filled up by the Legatee, are returned to 
he same department, that the appointed officers 
day know what duty to demand. My master was, 
owever, entirely unaware of the cheat : The for- 
midable array of black and red letters interspersed 
ipon the paper imposed upon his ignorance ; and 
he impression of its authority was not a little in- 
reased when he saw the sounding words One hun- 
hred pounds sterlings most ingeniously placed in 
»ne of the blank spaces which were left, and 
onfirmed by the syllogistical succession of black 
nd red print and manuscript, arranged with 
uch logical precision, that no man, like my 
aaster, unacquainted with the world, but fami- 
iar with the schools, could ev^r hesitate about 
he legitimacy of the writtea conclusion, which 
iras this^ 

By order of the Executors qfW. Allan, Esq. 
which was appended, the bold si^ature of the 
ohdisani clerk. 
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The whole was done with the air of one that is 
more anxious to serve another than himself; and 
the refined robber evinced such carelessness about 
the re-payment of his tzva-pounds-ten when ofEered 
to him^ that^ if any suspicion had arisen in- the 
mind, it would have been instantly suppressed. He 
proceeded so far as to accept the minister's inviUu 
tion to tea; and conversed in such a tone of 
enthuriaam about the progress of missionary exer- 
tions, and other matters connected with the state 
of Christianity, that Mr. Matthias pronounced him 
in his own mind a very Zfforthy young man. He 
also engaged him to take his letters of condolence 
to the widow of his late benefactor, when he should 
return to Manchester. He remained till late in 
the evening, and seemed particularly affected by 
the devotional services of the family; and after 
his departure, his praises with Mrs. Matthias ran 
so high, that she exclaimed, 

" Take him for all in aU, 
We ne^er shall look upon his like again.*' 

A prophecy which I, who began to see into 
his ch^acter, most heartily hoped, in a sense 
a little different, would be verified in their exfi^ 
rience. 
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They are only boys whose sleep is interrupted 
by a fortunate occurrence ; and though I was pidd 
away as anunwilling part of the recompence cf the 
unmanly fraud, by my late possessor, yet he, good 
easy man, unconscious of the wrong, was neither 
less sound nor less scmndlng in his sliunbers on 
account of the imaginary increase of his property. 
He arose betimes ; and, after breakfast, went with 
the order for his legacy in his pocket, to receive 
the gratulations of his friend Firkin, who re- 
joiced in every thing which related to his prosr 
perity. 

As soon as he entered the shop, and had receiv- 
ed a hearty shake of the hand from his worthy 
deacon, he exhibited the paper that contained the 
bequest of his friend Allan, when Mr. Firkin, 
without waiting for «n explanation, asked %f he 
were going to pay the duty; but in the same 
breath, for be was all the while perusing the do- 
cument, he exclaimed, ^* My good Sir ! How did 
<< you come by this ? it concludes somewhat* my&. 
^< terioudy : I am afraid you have been swindled !^^ 
My mast^ began at the beginning of the history, 
and was proceeding r^ularly on ; but wheu he 
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came to tell that he had paid trffo-pounds-ten for 
the expences, the wrath of Mr. Firkin could no 
longer contain itself; and he launched forth into 
a violent tirade against dishonesty, too long for 
repetition ; but which concluded with an exposition 
of the laws of legacy, that will prevent the good 
pastor from being duped so easily again, by the 
artificial politeness and plausible pretences of one 
whose credentials are forged. 

Mr. Matthias returned home to communicate the 
upshot of the matter to his wife, who was not a 
litde vexed that she had lavished her praises on so 
indifferent an object as their new friend from 
Manchester. ' They did not however allow it to 
disturb their equanimity ; but notwithstanding the 
silence which they observed on the subject, it ap- 
peared to have been divulged : For, a few days after 
the occurrence, Mr. Matthias received an anony- 
mous letter, enclosing a bank note for twenty 
pounds, which bore this laconic inscription : " A 
trifling compensation for a greai disappointment r 
The reader will be disposed to adjudge the merit 
of this act of kindness to the citizen and cheese- 
monger : but^ be that as it may, it wa& the cause 
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of great thankfulness to the minister, and enabled 
him to pay off the arrears of his daughter's educa- 
tion, to procure his wife a silk gown, and himself 
a great coat, — ^the three principal objects of their 
recent contemplation. He preserved the legacy 
order in his cabinet of curiosities, endorsing it with 
this very suitable inscription from Juvenal, in com- 
memoration of the kindness of the gentleman who 
made it out : 

Signator falso, qui se lautum, atque beatum 
^xigois tabulis, et gexama.fecen|t uda^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PBOGftESS OF CBIME IN A YOUTHFUL SWIV^ 
DLEB— ASCOT-HEATH— MB. BBISKET^S CHA&AC- 
TEB, &C. 

f The fellow, by whose artifice I was removed 
from the happy house of Mr. Matthias, was ji 
practised swindler. His father was a reputable 
tradesman in the town of Manchester ; and his son 
had the advantage of a good education. At the 
age of sixteen years he was articled to a respectable 
solicitor in London, and passed through his term 
of apprenticeship, so far as concerned the transac* 
tion of his master'^s* business, in a very creditable 
manner. But long before the expiration of that 
term, he had abandoned the judicious advice of his 
mother, and preferred the creed of his dissolute 
companions, who taught him that his hatred to a 
theatre arose from the narrowness of the principles 
which he had imbibed, ^* If you would not ren* 
der yourself ridiculous,'' they were accustomed to 
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9ay, << you must resign diese foolish noticms of 
ydurs; they are oidy fit- to be adopted by old 
women, who, because they are no l<»iger able to 
partake of the pleasures of the young, will envi^ 
ously condemn themj and uistil into the minds of 
inexperienced youths, like you, a thousand absurd 
prgudices; Not go to the Theatre I How absurd! 
It is the best school of manners, the glas£( of fashiim, 
the medium through which we gain a knowledge 
of the world ; and, if you have any idea of being 
caDed to the bar, it is the place where you may 
study the graces of delivery after the most finish^ 
models.'" 

The unfledged attorney was very speedily corn* 
Tinced, diat he must either yield to the persuasions 
of his friends, or must submit to be the btitt of all 
tfaeu*^ ridicule and scorn,— an alternative which, 
more than all the boasted advantages, prevailed 
over his better resolutions, and induced hii^ for 
once to attend a theatre. Once, twice, and thrice 
he went; and every time, some new attraction was 
presented, till at length the fascinatinjg charm was 
broken, the novelty was pastj and the finest exhi« 
bitiotis of the drama ceased any longer to allure him. 

He had, however, by attending at the theatre. 
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acquired the tone of a man of the world ; he learnt 
to mterlard his conversation with a graceful oath,' 
add to ridicule religion, — qualifications which fully 
prepared him for every successive step in his head- 
long march of wickedness and dis^pation. BiU 
liard-rooms and petty gaming-houses became the 
great places of his resort, about the time when hu 
apprenticeship expired ; and in them he made rajnd 
advances in the art of genteel robbery, which he 
has long practised to admirable effect. Ifis first' 
occasional losses drove him to desperation; he 
robbed his master to a considerable amount, and, 
being afraid of discovery, absconded. He was, 
however, at no loss for the means of subsistence ; 
for he became acquainted with a set of black-legs, 
who, on hearing of his late exploit, very cordially 
received him into their fraternity, and speedily, 
instructed him in every branch of their profession.. 
He soon acquired the finish of a sharper, and, in 
a trial of skill, was able to cope with any of 
his senior brethren; but his particular depart- 
ment was that of obtaining money under false 
pretences. He had the faculty of easily acquaint* 
ing himself with the character and connections 
pf any of his dupes; and of finding out th^ 
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way in which it was most easy to practise a fraud 
in a colourable manner. To this cruel penetration 
he had sacrificed many a simple individual, besides 
the worthy minister whose character I have briefly 
delineated : for his moral feelings were completely 
destroyed, and he cared little ¥^ho the victim 
might be, provided he was empowered to indulge 
his evil propensities, and to gratify the worst. pas- 
aons of his nature. 

It is scarcely necessary to name the parties into 
whose hands I passed when I was separated (pom 
this wieked man, ^^ young in years but old in Qri|ne«^^ 
f ,was paid away in rather quick suceessipii to 
nmny disreputable perscms, whose revolting cha- 
racters would disgrace these pages, while the 
redital would serve no moral purpose. The first- 
honest man in whose possession I found myself, 
edlter being tossed about nearly a fortnight among 
gamesters, harlots, and vagabonds, was an eminent 
salesman in Smithfield. 

This person parted with me almost immediately, 
in some transaction respecting cattle, which I did 
not understand, to Mr. Brisket, a butcher at. 
Windsor, who is well known in the neighbourhood 
»f Feasood-street, Tb? first day I was with bim, 
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he paflsed over the bridge^^ and stbp{)ed tor aomt 
time to witness a grand cricket-match betweaa the 
Etonians and the townsmen of Windsor; aifdl 
was highly gratified at the assemblage of these 
bold and beautiful boys, scions of the nobles and 
commoner of the realm, and regarded them as ttsu 
future heroes, statesmen, and divines (^ their 
native country. Their youthful spirit and activitjT 
triumphed over the skill of their more mature 
antagonists ; and when a shout from two cnr three 
hundred of these exulting urchins announced the 
victory of their comrades, at this truly £n^yi 
game, the sound thrilled through my frame with 
an undefinable sensation, such, I suppose, as 
human adults must experience when they reflect 
on the days of their youth that are fled for ever. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Brisket mounted 
Punch, his brown poney, which had a shaggy 
mane and a straggling switch tail, with a coat as 
rough and shabby as his master^s. For the butchcar^s 
blue frock, and the steel which hung at his girdle, 
as the badge of his profession, were never laid aside^ 
except on Sundays or some very extraordinary I 
occasion. Notwithstanding the uncouthness of the 
animal'^s appearance, it could trot fourteen miles an 
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hour with ease, and had been yictor in many a 
well-contested match. 

All the world appeared to be going along the 
same road ; a full tide of human population was 
pouring onward to Ascot Races. Vehicles of all 
d^iominations, from the Royal barouche, down to 
the dustman'*s one-horse cart from Tothill-fieldf 
with fifteen inside passengers, might be seen in the 
train. Horses of all pedigrees, from the high- 
blooded hunter, down to the broken-knee^d hack, 
and shuffling Shetland poney, jostled against each 
other on the crowded road- 

No sooner had we arrived on the course than 
the busy note of preparation was begun; the 
wdghing of the jockies, the buz, the betting, th^ 
agitation of the croud, attracted my attention. 
Then, the riders mounted in their gay and varie- 
gated jadcets, ran^ng themselves ready for the 
contest :— -Here, you might see a knowing pn^ 
whiqiering into the ear of a jockey : — Xhere, th^ 
owner of a favourite horse fondly patting.his sleek 
and silky sides, whilst the high-mettled racers, 
pawing the ground beneath their feet, '^ stood like 
greyhounds in the slips, straining upon the start*". 

Hack I the mgoaX is given,r-Hiff they go, with a 
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swiftness equal to the aitow^s speed ! Every cje 

follows them ; the short man I'aises himself an inch 

t 
higher on his tOes ; he who is taller stretches forth 

his neck with eagerness, to catch a glimpse <^ ik&i 
career. The noise of the multitude is hushed^ the 
breath of the spectators is suspended, till some three * 
or four of the noble creatures are seen straining 
with every sinew towards the stand, where the 
judges of the race must decide. Now the rapidly 
alternate passions of hope^Jearj despair^ and exd- 
tation^ became apparent in every variety of tone 
and gesture ; and short ejaculations break forth ( 
from the pressing crowd, according to their several 
wishes 1 — " Now blue !^' " Well done pink and 
white !" " Five to four on the grey horse !^' ** See, 
see ! the fiU^s a-bead !'' " The fiJly against the 
field r "Now they are all four abreast!" « She has 
it_No— Yes !'' « Hurra ! the filly has it by half 
a head !" — And the knowing ones instantly pro- 
ceeded to the betting-post, where the noise is equal 
to the din of the Stock-Exchange, and where all 
sorts of personages are on a par with each other. 

My master had never missed a race for the last 
twenty years, and was as well-known as any jockey 
on the course. He had realized a handsome inde- 
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3eh(lenc<g, principally by his experience on the turf; 
ind recourse was had to his opinion on all critical 
x^casions. 

When the vociferations of " Two to bne on the 
SUy !"_<« I'll take the odds oa the grey horse V^ 
'^ An even bet on Smolensko !'' — ^had somewhat 
nibsided, my master, brushing up briskly on his 
poney to a thin effeminate-looking man, in appear^ 
ance much like a groom, said, to my astonishment^ 
" ni bet your Grace five to four, the grey horse 
** against your bay filly.'" 

*' Done r was the reply, and the butcher^s 
greasy fist was enclosed in the delicate palm of the 
Duke t)f ■ ' ' ' . 

• *' I mean hundreds, of course, your Grace !'' 
said Brisket, who noted down the bet on a little 
dirty bit of slate-paper which he held in his hand ; 
then clapped spurs to Mr. Punch, and trotted 
away, whistling in a careless strain, till the event 
of the race proved the excellence ^f the butcher^s 
judgmi^nt, when he very coolly put into his pocket 
the Dnke^s draft on Coiitts^ house, for four hun- 
dred pounds. 

Between the different heats, the ladies ste|^)ed 
{jrom thei^ carriage and |)roihenddi^d on the turf, 
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which was soflt and smooth as 9. turkey-carpet. Tlie 
elegance and beauty displayed on Xhat oocaaoOf 
the surprising variety of splendid equipagesy the 
vast number of equestrians mounted on the finest 
animals in the world, and the motley concourse that 
made up the rest of the crowd and cavalcade, gave 
the semblance of enchantment to the moving pnMr 
pect, and formed altogether such a scene of qalen- 
dour, opulence, and interest as England alone 
could produce. 

It was a delightful day, and the glowing mass 
of beings around me exhilarated my spirits. 
But, on a race-course, there are some sad concom- 
itants not calculated to satisfy the purity of an 
ethereal being ; of which one is, the wide field that it 
opens to the passion for gambling, — and the other, 
the baneful impulse that it imparts to the prince 
and the ploughman. Neither could I see any rea- 
son why such numbers of E O tables should be so 
openly allowed : At some of them, boys of fifteeOi 
with clothing scarcely sufficient to cover them, 
were seen winning their guinea with careless 
indifference. 

At one of these tables I noticed a little dandy 
stripling, not more than a dozen years old^ sporting 
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hid nuHiey with the cookiess and experience of a 
veteran gamester. The boy^s . countenance was 
exceedingly beautiful; but his youthful features 
were distorted, according to the variations of his 
fortune, and he still pursued the game, regardless 
of adverse consequences. My master interfered 
to prevent the further loss of his money ; and on 
enquiring to whooi fae beldnged; he discovered, that 
he was groom to the notorious Major D., whose 
fancy it is to receive into his employ the most 
beautiful lad he can find, to equip him in a riding 
costume, similar to his own, and to have his clothes 
made by his tailor of the finest materials, with no 
variation by which to distinguish him as a servant, 
except a small crest, engraved on the buttons of 
his bluejacket, that is generally covered with a 
superiatively fashionable white great-coat. This 
practice has now become quite the mode among the 
aspirants for Celebrity on the turf; and a detshing 
jobhg man of ton can scarcely be seen in these 
days wiChdut one of these pretty equivocal mini- 
atures of faitnself seated at his side in his tilbury 
or barouche. 

Mr. Bri^t had just learnt these particulars, 
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when a hue and . cry was raised, and a call ftr 

Major D.^s servant was beard from several qiuv- 

ters. This IkUe maHer qfUke horMtj it seettt, iisd 

been left in charge of the curricley wbiht.die 

owner of it prattled on the course, or walked JXf 

to the ladies^ gallery : The boy thought ImnMlf 

equally entitled to some gameful relaxatton, aid 

required little invitation to quit his charge, aid 

join in the hazardous amusements around him; is 

the interval, a company of those ingenious abstiac* 

tors, from town, who make an imposing part in idl 

large concourses, borrowed the Major''s horses and ] 

curricle, and vanished from the course, whilst the 

boy was eagerly engaged at the E O table, to wluch 

he had been purposely allured by one of the gented 

depredators. Information was promptly given at 

Bow-street, but without effect : For the horses were 

speedily cropped, nicked, and metamorphosed in 

such a jockeyish style, as to render it impossible 

to recognise them. The colour of the carriage wab 

likewise expeditiously transformed from a King's 

Yellow to a dark Green; the body was placed 

upon new wheels, and the Major''s wheels were \ 

attached to another body. These changes rea- 
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dered the identity of the curricle exceedingly 
ambiguous, so that it could not be properly called 
an did Jri&nd mth a new face, but ^^ an old friend 
with a new body.^ Though the alterations which 
it received were ultimately well ascertained, yet no 
one could undertake to swear to the property, and 
the Major thus became minus a curricle and pair. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

■ 

WIKDSOB ASJ) ITS VICINITY^^ANSCBOTX OF XIKO 

GEOB6E THE THIAD« 

After the feats of the day, my master and I 
jogged on to Windsor, where he kept open houae \ 
during the races. I accompanied him the next 
morning, while he shewed the lions of the place to a 
party of visitors from London ; and though he had 
been more than twenty times before through the 
castle, yet on this occasion he doffed his blue frock 
and steel, and acted as attendant to his friends along 
the well-known route. In spite of his occupation) 
I never passed through the hands of any indivi- 
dual who had more genuine politeness than the 
Windsor butcher ; for, Do as you would be done 
by, one of the many simple maxims of Christianity, I 
is superior to all the elaborate rules of good breed- 
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ng that have been invented by my Lord Ches- 
terfield. 

Mr. Brisket was a great favourite with his late 
Majesty Greorge the Third ; and he delights to 
relate a numb^ of traits characteristic of the good- 
ness and familiarity displayed by this amiable 
monarch* His Majesty loved greatly to talk with 
bim on the subject of breeding and feeding catUe ; 
and he declares, that the King was an uncommonly 
good judge of the qualities of animals and their 
vi^ue ; and that he was the best practical fEoiraer 
in. the county of Berks. 

* Among other anecdotes which Mr« Brisket 
rdsted,' was the following : — ^His late Migestywttir 
not particularly easy of access to p^rscHis in Uf^ 
life:; and lie seldom, I believe, admitted any" per- 
son, however distinguished for birth or talents, in A 
fanulkr manner to his table. But he was extremely 
fimd of entering into conversation with the lower 
and middle ranks of society ; and few individuals 
of this description resided long in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor without having, at some time 
or other, held discourse with King George the 
THird. 
^ ^^ Soime years ago,^. said. Mr. Brisket, '^ther^ 
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was a boy in my employment ia tlie capact^.of a 
shepherd. He was a thick-set, sun-burnt^ istivdy 
fellow, about 10 years old, with cduae.&atiiies, 
and a bristly red head of hair, ^ aad eaoh puticu* 
lar hair did stand on end like quills upoK tbeL fireU 
ful porcupine/ One sultry siunmiBr'*» day,, iridb 
he was seated cfa a bank.near the road^eide^.iraitob^ 
ing his flock with a book .in his hand> the Xing 
happened to be walking that way uaateedadi 
which was frequently the. case, at that penod- ^ BQs 
Majesty marched up to the boy and thus ai^ooitad 
him : < What, what, what book is that ?^ Theilik^ 
tie red-headed urchin gruffly replied, < A speBingu 

* book !** — « Ay, Dyche, Dyche, Dyche^ a good 
^ author ! Can you spell ?^ < A little.^-— < Lefa hear 
*you try,^ said the King, as he took the bode finn 
the boy. 

^< It must have been curious to see the monarbh of 
a great empire assuming the character of a country 
pedagogue, with a spelling-book in his hand, and 
hearing the ragged churl his lesson, ^ Can you spell 

* two syllables? '— ^ Yes, I can.' — * Coriie then^ let 
< us see, let us see^ Abbot V-^^AJ) ab, &-0-I, bot, 

* Abbot.* — * Grood boy, good boy ! Crimson T-^ 

* C-r^i-m^ crim, c^o-n^ son, Ceimson.'*—- * Ay, that 



< vnll do, thai will do— Oim you read as well as you 

< cau spell ? Do you go to school ? Can you read 

* the BiUe r 

<^ < My mother is too poor to send me to school^ 

< and she has got only a piece of a Bibl^, which is 
^ so torn, and the leaves so dirty and dog^s-eared, 
^. that we can^t make it out at all.*^ 

*< * That^s pity, pity, pity ! ^ What^s her name ? 

* Where does she live ?' 

^ ^ H&r name is Hannah PotU^ and she liveei in 
> Dirty'^oot lane.^ 

^< The King took out a pencil and wrote down ihe 
name and address, and departed, to the great dis^ 
wpfciatmeat of the rude and «iriy young ahqAerd; 
wHo, with the cunning peculiar to some in low 
lifSe^ pretended to be ignorant of the Eing'^s person^ 
when at the same time he knew very well to whom 
he was talking. 

<^ On hb Majesty^s return to the Castle, he 
called for the Gentleman who thep acted as his 
private and confidential secretary, and said, ' There 
^ is great want of education amongst the poor 
^ people in our neighbourhood : — This ought not 

< lo be. This packet must be delivered according 

< to the direction, and the woman must be explt^j 
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* told that the book is a gift from ourselves, as a 

< reward for her perseverance in. teaching her son 

< to read* Her eircumst%nces must also be eiiquir- 
f ed into, and her children sent to school.^ 

*' The monarch put a five-pound note into a 
4»mmon printed Bible, and wrote with his own 
hand upon the title-page, ^ The gift of Geosgje 
R. TO Hannah Potts,^ adding the day of the 
month and the date of the year. The Song then 
delivered it to the gentleman with these words, 
* Let this be sent immediately ; for it is our wid^ 
^ that every subject in these realms should be able 
-< to read the Bible.' 

: ^^ This poor woman has been offered, at various 
times, since his Majesty'^s decease, consideiabk 
sums of money for this precious volume, which 
die as constantly refuses to sell, and often de^ 
clares that * she mUl never part from it while ^ 
Uve$ ; and that^ if it please God, she will die wUh 
it under her piUow,'^ "^ 

Frequently as I have since been at Windsor in euftr 
tody of my various possessors, I have seMom visited 
it except with renewed delight, and* never without 
Grray's beautiful Ode recurring to my memory; 
the £rst verse of which is so peculiarly appropri* 
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ate to the prospect fp^ the teitace, as to compel 
every person of taste to repeat ^t aloud, while look- 
ing down upon Eton College : 

' *" ' • • '\ ." " Ye distant ^iies, ye antique towers. 

That crown the wat'ry glade, 
Where grateful'kience sti]l adores 

Her Henry*8 holy shade \ 
And ye, that firom the stately hrow 
Of Windsor^s heights ih* expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver winding way.'* 

No surprise ought to be excited at the circum- 
stance of ethereal beings, like myself, treasuring 
up the effusaons of soul-ennobling poesy : For all 
of iid, bowever modified and-confined, wihx^h ov^r 
the thoughts, . words, and actions of a poet, with 
peculiar interest and affectioii. i 

As we ascended the steep to the castle, we 
looked- into: .St. .Qeorge^s chapel, that beautiful 
receptacle of the mighty dead. But, alas ! not- 
withstanding all the pomp and pageantry of hu- 
man woe, exhibited in depositing the bodies of 
monarchs and their nearest connections in those 
superb inclo3ures, the career of each was soon 
terminated, and the sole chronicler of the 
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very existence of some of them 13 a kic Jactt* 
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This r^ectiOD is acknowledged by marUi$ to 
be true, and they- see vanity iaseribjod. j9]| all 
terrestrial glory; yet each generation tries to ^ 
surpass that which preceded it in the pursuit of 
quickly-fading honours. There is, however, some- 
thing so awfully pleasing even in the precincts of 
this hallowed dome, as to cause a holy influence 
to pervade the heart and to aflPect the feelings. 

When we entered the Round IJower, it occurred 
to one of the company, that here that high-born 
bard, the all-accomplished Surrey, poured forth 
his love-sick lays to the beautiful Geraldio^; aad 
when they gazed from the window of that noble 
apartment in the qastle which overlooks the enchiuit- 
ing lawn beneath, it seemed a theatre worthy of the 
gorgeous tilts and tournaments of andent times. 
Indeed, in what direction soever this magnificent 
structure, and the surrounding scenery are contem- 
plated, the spectator is almost compelled to • 
exclaim : " This is a residence truly worthy erf a ' 
kmg !'' 

From the interior of the castle we entered that 
part of the grounds to which the public have been 
admitted only since the death of Queen Charlotte; 
and those beautifully-adorned slopes^ where nature 
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has been so judiciously and so tastefully assisted by 
art, can oaly be excelled by the hanging-gardei^S 
which flourish in Eastern story. 

From thence we proceeded through the grounds 
at FrogpoLorey to the Great Park, where a stag, the 
prou4est of his herd, bounded boldly gnwardief 
before us, with that elegance and elasticity of mo* 
don peculiar to his kind. The notch in his nodding 
antlers proclaimed him of superior race ; for he had 
qace escaped with life from the royal hounds, and 
was noTf allowed to range at large, privileged an4 
unmolested. He turned his head round, and with 
a bend of his graceful neck cast a look of prpud 
defiance behind him, which seemed to say, ^< Pasfi 
oaJ I fear ypu not'' 

Those who have been on this spot for the ^xst 
tixae, cannot but be struck with the mighty gran* 
deur of the oaks, which, if one may form a judg- 
ment by their magnitude, must have been rooted 
thei^ for ages, whilst the inhabitants of the earth 
have, race after race, mouldered into kindred dust, 
and with few exceptions are forgotten, as if they had 
never been^ Butev^n these branching and magnifi-^ 
cent records of andent days, which are now flou* 
n^hing, mvfil wit^^r and decoy ; for i{j|i:E:N]&'s 
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Oak, which Shakespeare has imnKotalissed, kno 
longer to be seen. I never behold one oi these 
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gorgeous monarchs of the forest, but I ooander I ^ 
how much his kind are indebted to the man who | ) 
jplants an acorn. It must be an actW pure disB- 
terestedness, for unborn ages alone can receive the 
full benefit of his care and forethought. 

There are some characters, whatever may be 
their situation in life, whose conversational powers 
seem like the gift of inspiration ; but, on ckwer 
examination, it will be found, that good cxmimon 
sense alone forms the essence of their discourse, 
which, delivered with an air of urbanity, adds a 
charm to all their remarks. This was exemplified 
in Mr. Brisket towards his London friends, during 
this morning's ramble. Amongst a variety of local 
information, he entertained them with the follow- 
ing anecdote. 

The summer before last, a royal and noble 
party of visitors at the cottage determined to amuse 
themselves with fishing, on that beautiful little lake 
Virginia Water ; and a certain gentleman, whose 
corpulency has often served as a buttj and who has 
very rapidly risen from a humble nautical situation 
to a place at Court, had, in the true style of an 
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imbidous man, over-reached himself, and tumbled 
lieadlong out of his boat. Though he was no 
swimmer, he contrived, by paddling with his 
hands like a dog, to keep his head above water, 
and to cry lustily for help. At length a gentleman 
in one of the boats, witH great presence of mind> 
threw a net over the drowning man, and dragged 
him ashore, with no other detriment than a fright 
and a ducking. After the company had recovered 
from their alarm, they rallied the corpulent sufferer 
most unmercifully. A nobleman said, ^^ he had 
** given evident proofs that he was not bom to be 
*^ drowned.*** And a facetious Countess observed : 
** Your preservation, dear Sir, appears quite mira- 
** culous. I can compare your admirable buoyancy 
** in the water to nothing more appropriately than 
*' to that of a cork, which, however deeply im- 
** mersed, quickly rises again to the surface. But 
*< this is not the only circumstance in your life, 
** which is to be solved on a principle common both 
** to a cork and yonrseU-^a native propejisity tori^e 
•* in the world r — The gentleman, who is exceedingly 
witty, instantly replied, "Your ladyship must 
<< therefore allow, that, while in the water, / wa* 
<< not out of my element r 
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When we had finished our mornuig'*« excursioBi 
the party set out cmce more for Ascot-heath. Af 
jay master passed the stand, he was accosted by 4 
gentleman, who said, << Well, Brisket, what sport 
« are we likely to have to day ?^ — " Very little Sir; 
^^ the horses are not well-matched ; the odds are 
^< much in favour of the bay m^re : and 1*11 bet 
^^ you two to one on her against the field — ^diati^ 
" a cool hundred to fifty .'*'; — *^ No, no, Mr. Bris- 
^^ ket, you are far beyond my mark. I never 
<^ wager more than a guinea : so, if you like, Ffi 
" bet you an even sovereign, the field against the 
" bay mare.**^ — " Done r said the butcher who 
grasped the gentleman'^s hand, and departed. The 
odds were so much in favour of the mare, that Mr. 
Brisket could find no one to sport his money with ; 
and lucky was it for him, that this opinion was sp 
prevalent, for she fell lame the second heat and 
lost the race. He then rode up to the Stand, and 
paid iDQie into the hand of Mr. Trundle, a coach- 
maker from London, and I parted from my gene- 
rous Knight of the Steely with much regret, for be 
was a gentleman by nature, the prince of good fel- 
lows, and the soul of hospitality and. hoaour^ 






CHAPTER XXIV. 

MR. WILY THE CORONATION AIR BALLOON— 

C^AN6£ OF POSSESSORS, &C. 

For a cc^s^^er^ble pmpd I passed through a 
vipriety of hands of such a eommon-place descnp- 
tion m to mak^ little impression upon my memory. 
My existence became dull and monotonous; I 
forgot names, dates, a^id circumstances ; and lost 
all jtrace of time^ till I found myself one evening 
in July, in the Mail coach, in the possession of 
Mr. Wily , a Yorkshire gentleman, wjho was com- 
ipg up from Rotherham to be present at the Coro- 
natipp. 

TwojOpr three days previous to the ceremony, 
he talked down to the intend<ed ^^e of splen- 
dow, and examined the mighty preparations 
which ^ere makipg^ for the grand display, and for 
tbe accQintnod^tio^ of the public. Unfortunately, 
grf^t lQsa^9 fell upoA ahnost every individual who 
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speculated in the erection of galleries and stands 
for spectators^ which were sii£Sciently ample to 
contain at least a hundred thousand persons. But 
this must be ascribed, in a great measure, to thor 
own cupidity: — The prices which were asked, 
prevented moderate people from attempting to 
obtain a view of the procession, drove many per- 
sons away from the metropolis, and deterred hun- 
dreds of others from entering it. A considerable 
number of places were at first let at as high a rate 
as twenty y ten, enkAJlve guineas^ for each seat. But 
my new master was too cautious to be in 9 violent 
hurry about such an affair, and, on the evening of 
the 18th of July, 1821, he secured an excellent 
situation for twenty sMllmgs^ directly opposite to 
the door of Westminster Hall. 

Mr. Wily was a man of considerable property, 
and seemed to Jive for himself alone; for he was 
scarcely ever seen with a companion. It was 
difficult to ascertain his real sentiments upon any 
topic, as he was seldom known to have ^ven an 
opinion. The sound of his voice was not fre- 
quently heard, except on particular occasions, 
when his lips inadvertently suffered a solitary 
monosyllable to escape. He was perfectly inde^ 
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id^ent^ being a bachelor^ and- living i^ithin his 

3me. Never intruding himself into the secrets 

>ther people, and rarely asking a questicn*, he 

not relish the practice of other people intrud- 

themseLves into his concerns. He was neither 

.e nor polished, — ^more singular than selfish ; 

f on account of his reserve and taciturnity, his 

(hbours considered him unfeeling when he did 

merit the imiputation: For be performed 

ny an act of real benevolence in his own odd and 

et. way. Abhorring ostentation, he was pro- 

:ed if any body surprised him in the fact of 

eving the distressed. 

Dhis quiet creature went, at dawn of da.y, on 
19th of July, and occupied a seat in the gal- 
fy for which he had paid the preceding evening. 
^11 was it for those who imitated his example : 
r he had scarcely adjusted himself, when a bulky 
lale came and squatted down by his side, while 
muttered, that she bad paid a high price for 
seat, and was determined to keep it. <^ You 
DOW, Sir,* she added as soon as she was seatcfd, 
)sses8ion is nine points of the law.^ — ** Then I 
lould. think, madam,* replied Mr^ Wily, square 
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iDg his elbows for a little more room^ ^^ you «t 
<< perfectly secure, for you have already ojitaiaei 
<< at least nine points and a half.^ 

He was a complete contrast to this lady : Natu* 
rally pale, tall, and thin, he appeared still mofe a) 
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when near her, who was rosy, short, and stout, of 
in vulgar terms, ^^ as broad as she was kmg.^ tfy^ 
Dory was a fishmonger's wife, from Norton Falgiti j. 
3be was not an active person, yet h^ toi^^ mil L 
seldom idle, and her volubility was more than % 
match for Mr. Wily's taciturnity. ThrougliDiii 
the morning her discourse was duefly ^iv^ctttd to 
him, and she gave no quarter. I heard hhsadft 
clare his bdief, that he had never talked so jpsudi 
in one day since he was five years old. 

She was accompanied by her son Master Joha 
Dory, a boy about ten years of age, dressed in 
nanke^ pantaloons and a scarlet jacket, with an 
enormous cravat tied in a true-loverVknot undtf 
his chin. He was an only child, and the spoilecl 
pet of his mother, who had paid four guineas for a 
seat for her darling, and ten for herself, because 
(< she would have folks to know that she did nel 
** nund money, and ahe thought it right for her 
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JadkejrtQ 8ee?tiie<»rm9atunEi9 that be liiij^ 
able to talk of it in his old age when be bad 
Mxl the ai^ve^wMt chein^^ 
firpaoctjr jksaefnMed inithbigsUafy or stafiid^ 
t oommujiicated with the seeoiid floor ''<tf: the 
'^vnvere genteel and Tespectafalev people ;aad 
Jsomerwttrm altercation a^ first about the 
tojpajTtieukr places^ thej all seaned:£qx»ed 
odate^agsreeftUj' together^ like, passengers in 
ma^abipw 

ie^:eaxly hQui*s of tbe maroing passed heavilj 
f. ,'Tbfi spectators weriBrdrowsy and duU ; . and 
ifitorj^: !W h^ bad l)Qeen upiiki,di^j:idliqg^ 
xxmli of Uiem^ officers ait wdQ a^ m^^ streloh^ 
l^npcm the ntallijig of the. raised .pla^n^i 
tng^ tbemselyes hat yarioiA9 attitvd^^ as io 
r dfeiy^} when at a H^owo^ Ma^.af tbem 

£iB»t:aaleep» when a fii^^iten cry <»if .♦* the 
Hi I the; Queen! the Queen T rmtTemulqiisly 
gk the' crowdt The sotdicrt instantly flew 
iif^ ftod eleai^ tbe platform ixma intmd^v 
unceremonious expfditipn« I.felt ngUated 
larvNsd; for all the horoHrs-of the JPrcnch 
lutioii) of whidi, J had sJ^iS!^ heard^: flitted 
\my iioapn^tip© t XDd<e?4» wheii ft pcpulw 
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tumult once begins, no one knows where it inD' 
teFminate. 

This fluttering sensation, perceptible to no one 
except myself, had not subsided when her MajeMf I 
made her appearance. She descended from ber 
carriage immediately opporate to the place oocopkl 
by. our party, and, addressing herself to the Offioff 
of the Blue Royals, who was there upon duty, iiH 
demanded admittance, which was firmly but po^ 
litely refused. She then proceeded towards aa 
open door in a partition behind the Chamjnon^ 
stables, which, she was induced to believe, -"waiiB 
have conducted her to an entrance into the HaDj 
from the side next the river, but which really led 
to the Speaker^s house, where the Sing happened 
then to be. When the Queen approached widnn 
a few paces of this door, it was abruptly closed. ' 
She then retraced her steps back to her carriage', 
and, as she was not greeted with the acclamatkni 
to which she had been accustomed, her livid coiBft- 
tenanoe, quivering lip, aiid angry eye, bei^ke the 
perturbation of her spirits. 

Who was it that could be weak or wicked 
enough to advise a Princess of the House 
of Brunswick, to place herself iu circomstancei 
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t once humiliating and ridiculous? Had the 
>rnier tumultuous clamour of applauding thou« 
mds rendered her. deaf to the counsel of her viser 
riends? But though I could not applaud her 
ehaviour^ I pitied her situation : for she was a 
{ueen and a woman. No lengthened comment is ne- 
essary, since it will be the province of the historian 
:> dilate upon this extraordinary tranisaction. My 
laster did not utter a Word, but with a sarcastic 
url of his nose, and as comical a sneer^ gave legi- 
ble tokens of the sense which he entertidned of 
his unfortunate intrusion. Her Majesty quickly 
disappeared from Palace-yard, and the business of 
the day met no further interruption. 
. Mr. Wily was acquainted with a gentleman 
}fhQ acted as attendant iipon one of the peers,— 
^4f through his n^eans, obtained a peep into the 
.Hall, while Uie ^magnificent host was in a course of 
JKing marsl^alled. The splendour and brilliancy 
of the spectacle exhibited beneath that high and 
spacipus roof, dazs;led my senis^. As it has been 
detailed ii|:the public prints a hundred times, I 
,^hall not attempt a description; Yet, like all other 
i,autbprs, I suppose my work will be read when 
those ephemeral accounts are all forgotten : I shall 
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therefore miike a few resMurks Ibr die ben 
posterity. 

When Mr. Wilj tbtiinied to his enaga^ 
his patience was put to the severest test, fy. 
Dory assailed him wkh a thousand ^qw 
The curiosity <iit the qpectatore wav by^ 
hours^ long delay, WOTked i^ to the highest 
of expectation; and, about hd£-pa8t tend 
!the Honourable Miss. FeUowes made her a 
ance on the platform, to all i^pearance -ma 
fectly satisfied ^th the part she had 'to'perfi 

Master Jackey was the (first to tnake a 
mark, <^ Law, Mamma ! Is that OphdiiA sti 
** flowers upon the stage?'' " No, my dear. 

the King's Yerb^tooman and her six ms 

honour: are not they, Sir?" said the lady, ac 
ing herself to Mr. Wily. — " As far as any 
** I know to the contrary, Ma'am,'' was the 

<^ My goodness!" exclaimed Mrs. Dory, < 
^^ ders and wiseacres will never cease ! if 
^* ben't the two Aldermen W.s marching 
<< the King ! And see, see, Jackey ! there^€ 
^< old acquaintance, the Alderman of Por 
<< Ward, with all his blushing honours flush 
« his fiace !" 
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When she had exhausted her terms of ^idrnka^ 
don upon the beautiful eostume of the Koigfals.of 
Ibe Bath, die Marquis of L-— came m jsight ; 
and as he was the only Knight of the Garter, who 
^mis-.iiot a Prinoe or a Peer of the realm, he walked 
^ himself in the superb dress of that noble order^ 
mod undoubtedly was tme of the most elegant and 
ieonafncubus personages m the procesnon. He 
aeemed extremely well-ipleased, and he certainly 
had a right to be proud of the high station which 
he 'held in the coundls of the nation, and in the 
soofidenlce of his sovereign. The lady from Nor- 
:tim Falgate declared that she had never seen an^ 
tnan who had made such ^an impressicm upon her, 
^th the exception of her dear Mr. Dory before 
:fae was married. 

She then became so overcome with wonder aa, 

for a time, to be astonished into oleiloe. .Mr. 

,Wily had consequently a little respite ; but, im« 

{mediately aft^ the Regalia, she espied ^<ihi€^ 

lii^stvate i^ the City, and exclaimed, ^<See, 

.^^Jaekey, see! there^s the Lord May^r! Don^t 

^ ycfa see 'his gokl 'chain ! You are to be Lori 

'^.Mayar, you know^ <Hie of theae di^s, my 4«a* ! 
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<< -^Pray, Sir, who is that pretty young man widi 
*^ a long trun of purple behind him F'* j 

<< It is Prince Lieopold, ma^am.^ The manatf 
of this Prince was particularly dignified and graoe^ 
ful ; but his deportment was serious and indiniiig 
to 8adness> as if reflecting on those who wen 
departed. He is entitled to high consideration oa 
account of the relation in which he stands to the 
rdgning family, — as relict of the lamented Pri» 
cess Charlotte, the late heiress to the throne^-Ha 
uncle to the young Princjbs Victoria, the Duke of 
Kent^s infant daughter, who is now in a direet fine 
very few removes from the succession. As natu- 
ral guardian of his sister^s child, he must alwaji 
of course have an influence over her mind : It is 
therefore impossible to conjecture what importaat 
part he may be destined hereafter to perform in 
the government of these realms. 

The Royal Dukes, with their train^bearen, 
came next in view. The King then appeared on | 
the platform, with all the great officers of state, 
bearing the paraphernalia of royalty around him, 
as he stepped forward from under the canopj 
borne by the Barons of the Cinque Ports. Thn | 



part of tlie procesipiau.wf^^ao4 beyonclthe lopn* 
ception of those who did not wkuess it ; . and was « 
gorgeousexhibition of the pomp aijid p^ge^tr^ of' 
ro^yal magnificeope. 

I>i]!ectly at the angle wher^ the platform incline.d 
grom the Hall-door^ a flight degree of interrup- 
tion oecuEr^ in the order of mar6h> and the King 
stopped. i^early a minute, epiactly opposite to our 
galkacy^ Hid Majesty locked around bim with 
evid^t miffjcs of exultation, and Surprise at the 
i||deiidid display of spectators in fdl directions, 
particiUarly in the front of the houses on the teiN 
mce in Palace-yard. ' s 

** Xiook, Sir,'' siaid Mrs. Dory, *^did y6u ever 
*< see such a graceful bow as that in all your life ? 
** Jack^, my dear, kiss your hand, to the King 4 
<< I decikire his Royal Majesty is bowingto us with 
^* both bis hands ! Lord love him ! How emide- 
:<^9Ceiidiigg:that is! My dear boy, you jahall 
^^ piMictise.that bow to your papa, when you go 

■iSke sgd^ 4fter the royal groupe till they 

^flwiliaUy .diamwpeared, when she exclaimed, 

■^IWffJI, ^'do yoii Imow^ Skf , this exhibition will 

/^^iKVl^liie^Agceaf deaL0fiaoK|ey;;&r I shall not 

vox.. I. H 
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^< wish to see any othet sight for these twditiei^ 
** months to come*'' 

I was not Borry that Mr. Wily did not proceed 



into the Abbey ; for some parts of the ceremoo^ 
which at^ celebrated within its sacred walls^ dtf 
not accord with my spiritual feelings^ It is ei^ 
tremely proper that the sovereign and his slibjeeli | 
should enter into a solenm and religious compiclidj 
and that the Peers should swear fealty and dM 
homage to their King ; yet I cannot think it 
gether iieemly, that the most sacred rites of 
Christian Reli^on^ whose very essence is humilityj 
should be administered in the tnidst of the ga^ 
insignificance of human grahdeur. Others, howi 
may consider the kneeling posture in ^hich royal^l' 
receives the sacred emblems from the Archbishof^, 
bands, as well fitted to remind the Monarch, eidi|' 
when he is surrounded by all the attributes 
earthly splendour, that in the presence of the 
of kings, he is but as an atom of dust. I am Hi 
friend to innovation ; and perhaps it may be betttf 
to submit to what is not absolutely perfect, thin to 
be perpetually subject to the whimsical alteratiafti 
of every capricious individual who may be deii- 
rous of introducing novelty. We know> indeed^ 
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i^hat the one is, but we do not know what the 
ther might be. 

The newspapers have detailed the variety of 
drrangements which were made for the amusement 
itf the people on that day of general relaxation; 
jiid it is most gratif3dng to reflect, that hot a sin- 
gle accident occurred in the celebration of this 
oyful event, which is,i I triist, a fortunate prog- 
wst^lion of the bappihess which ' the subjects of 
fiBig Greorge the Fourth miay hope to enjoy under 
i«|t mild. and. auspicious reign. . 
'.Mr. Wily did. not follow the procession into 
hie Abbey; but, as he was 6ne of those who 
vish to see the most for their money, he proceeded 
Al the. interval into the Green Park, and obtained 
Ui excellent view.of the ascension of Mr. Green, 
be Aeronaut. 

A balloon is, perhaps, the most daring of all 
Nnunan inventions ; and the sensation on beholding 
ft fellow-creature soaring into the Tenons of mid 
ttr, tiU he becomes at length lost to the eye of man, 
•ii 80 blended with the awful and sublime, as to be, 
in reality, a more imposing spectacle than even a 
•CJQffoiiaticMi. But, unfortunately for the bold ad- 
•venturer, it can be seen without remuneration: 

M 2 



«nd it is ofmore utilitjr ta the light-fingered gtiiirf 
than to any other class of his Majesty^s safajcoti 
Nothing can suit tfaar purposes better; iuid,itmusl 
he owned, they never fail to take a due Bdva» 
.tage of such a glorious oppdrtiimty* 

On this occasion they ivere too cunning -evienJh 
my careftil Yorkshire fiiend^ -who gatoi tipwi 
till the balloon was- dwindled to a speck, being, 
one time lost behind a doud, and, in a 
emerging again ^nto view, with a sun-beam glitt< 
ing on its side^ His ey^ were strained in li 
after it ; but he was suddenly broi^ht back txi 
notice of sublunary things, by discov^ering, 
both the pockets of his breeches were turned' i 
out; for I had passed, as if by magic, into 
hands of the ii^enious Bill Cricki 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

iDUCAtlON OF YOUNG THIEVES— ME. CAINGEil, 
THE BLIND IMPOSTOR— MB. 6ABNISH. 

- .'The .'dumgie in possessors wkich. I had rec^tly 
n^perienced iras but the work of a moment : For 
Er.vBs cbnveyed away with such professipflal ease 
indceknty, as diewed the ha^d of an adept, and 
imderied the transfer hnperoeptible. to Mr. Wily, 

X now became acquainted, with scenes, the recpl^ 
^ion of which makes me shudder.' It would not 
Me advantageous to the riang generation to fai^-» 
borne their minds with the detail of gross and 
lufeeeni acts of depravity '; for the purity of the 
mocent inind is, in a certain degree^ contaminated 
iier£ly by the knowledge that such crimes are 
lapetiBted::' these pages, therefore, shall not be 
tained with those broad and disgusting features 
f licentiousness, the exhibition of which is called <<a 
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knowledge of real life."" But the notices of whi 
I have seen, shall be expressed in general taaok k 
and dismissed with the observation, that sudi 
things are, such things ought not to be, yet thef 
are suffered to exist. But I flatter myself, that tbe 
energy of the present police^taUishment of Ldh 
don will soon rectify these flagrant abuses. 

William Crick was a thin cadaverous littk 

r 

wretch, of nine years old. His parents were of dK< ) 
most worthless description, the one a well-kncywi 
thief, and the other a low and abandoned praAi> 
tute. It was not to be expected that such haajf 
could have much affection for their athpanf^ 
whom they regarded in no other light than as • 
youthful candidate for the gallows ; and all their 
care respecting him was, to make as much of h]]n]i| 
as possible at the earliest opportunity. From the 
time when he was three months^ old, he was fie- 
. quently let out at a certain sum per day, to a very 
decent and respectable-looking woman, who tned 
to excite compassion by the infant helplessnetf 
and apparently starving condition of two or thne 
miserable children : What parent could turn awi^ 
from such a scene without leaving a contributiem? 
The excellent Mendicity Society has done mudi 
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ito rid the public of these impositions upon their 
feelings, but much still remains undone. 
- At the age of seven, this child of iniquity was 
m>ld by his parents, for three guineas and a half 
and a pint of gin, to a person, who from his 
Uoated countenance is distinguished by the appel* 
latidn of Doctor Brazen-nose. He resides in a 
large old«fashioned house, in the neighbourhood of 
Sethnal Green, which he has fitted up as an aca- 
^^emj for the education of thieves. He is punc- 
tual in the payment of rent and ta^es ; and, on his 
taking possession of the premises, he intimated his 
intention of establishing' a Jmsiiiess in which; a 
number of hoys would be employed: It is very 
humiliating to be obliged to allow, that the 
j^bandoned little miscreants, who are occasionally 
seen ema*^ng from this school of vice, have quite 
as respectable an appearance as many of the poor 
diminutive creatures that are doomed to dwindle 
out th^ existence in the corrupt atmosphere of 
some, manufactories. The proprietor of this esta. 
blifibment says, that he gives offence to no one, 
keeps a quiet house, pays his way, and confidently- 
y^es on the protection of the law. He always 
purchases his subjects from their parents, that be 



iRttf have full and uticontrolled dominion over their 
persons.. 

The order, strictness, and regularity, observed 
in th^ir discipline, would be worthy of inutatioa ifi 
more respectable seminaries-^ When the youif 
ones are first brought to the house, they ave ia* 
structed in every branch of their art, by thcii 
seniors in dexterity, much after the Laneasterifll 
plan of education. Those who have attained Is 
a particular degree of excellence, have two or Ham 
younger pupils placed under their care, for whon 
progress and conduct they are responsible botb it 
home and abroad. The rules of the house ttt 
observed with inflexible pertinacity ; and the 
slightest breach of order is punished with shoeksig 
barbarity ; sufficient care being always taken to 
prevent the cries of the sufferers from being heard 
in the surrounding neighbourhood. When they 
are sent out in small bands, it is rarely that any 
of them escape from the vigilant eye of their moni- 
tors. Upon extraordinary occasions they are 
allowed a generalJoHificationj as it is called ; when, 
'notwithstanding their juvenility, every species of 
drunkenness and debauchery is encouraged. After 
obtaining by their proficiency certain honorary 
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distiiietioiifi^ they are entitled to a portion of their 
earnings for themselves ; and when diey hay« been 
a certain period inmates of this house, j¥hich they 
call " Brazen Nose College,'' gone through the 
necessary course of studies, and taken the regular 
Degree of a Master of the Refined Arts, they ob- 
tain thdr freedom, and are at liberty to exercise 
ihe'prolession on th^ir own account; unless they 
jurefer, ad some of them do, to domesticate them« 
selves ipth the Head of the College, and become 
partners i^ith the Doctor in joint predatory con* 
Ofemd. On0 of the regulations of this thievish com* 
Ipmiity, 'which is never in 4ny instance omitted, is 
Ith^ institution of a. strict personal search of each 
of the collegians on his return home every even-^ 
iog^ - This^ anticipated ordeal induces the lads to 
inyfe^tr a yatifity of schemes to>£l^de the vigilance 
pf jtb^-iQonitors, and to defraud the master of 
lljs i]iijqw|2>u$ perquisites^ 

Tjie moment when Bill Crick, jgiy enteiprising 

y^img possessor, had relieved Mr. Wily of his 

•fiyperfliious ca^, he hastened into St. J^unes's Park^ 

8^4 piBced^ me, as the share of the spoil set apar^ 

^br Wmi^Vx In ^ hole of the wall not far firom the 

«9 
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• . . . , 

German Chapel. He filled up the cavity with ft 
piece of loose brick, and left me, as he thought, 
in a place ml security till he might have an oppoiv 
tunity of paying me another visit. 

But, alas ! how often are the best-concerted 
human plans frustrated by the most unexpected 
means ! The whole transaction was obslsrVed by 
a blind man, who was pasl^ing that way with a 
little boy for his guide ; and no sooner had Mas- 
ter Crick departed, than the impostor went up te 
the spot where I was deposited, and I found my- 
self very coolly transferred into the pocket erf Mr. 
Cringer, who was a beggar by profession, and 
probably considered himself a very hcMiest and 
industrious character. 

I was taken by Mr. Cringer to the residence of 
a person who keeps an old clothes shop, in a street 
near the Seven Dials : It has the appearance of 
many other shops of the same description in diis 
intricate neighbourhood, but it is in reality a dep6t 
of the most extensive nature, — a masquerade ware- 
house for all sorts of dresses and disguises for 
mendicants, swindlers and thieves of both sexes. 
The premises have a communication with a dwS- 
ing-house, whose front is situated in a diffemit 
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Street ; and as it is supposed to be inhabited by a 
private family who let lodgings, the variety of 
well-dressed Ladies and Gentlemen who are occa- 
sionally seen coming out, excites Httle or no suispi- 
don. My master left his blind beggar^s apparel 
in the warehouse ; and, -with the full use of his 
eyes, issued forth from the private door of this 
emporiiun of deception, where individuals of the 
vilest description are metamorphosed into the ap- 
pearance of characters totally different from their 
own, and are thus enabled to carry on their depre- 
dations at all public places, but particularly at our 
modem masquerades, with unparalleled audacity 
and effect : For if they escape instant detection, 
it is almost impossible to identify their persons. 

Mr. Cringer was now accoutred in the neat and 
.plain habiliments of a man who might be supposed 
.to live respectably upon his inccfme. He rented 
: a small but genteel house in a new street, in the 
vicinity of Edgeware Road. A reputable-looking 
female, an officer'*s widow in decayed circumstance3, 
. acted as housekeeper to this gentleman, who was 
, considered by her and by the persons in the neigh- 
bourhood as a man of property yfhq h^ son^Q 
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cc»inection teith the Stock Exchange, whither he 
was supposed daily to resort ; for he always went 
out immediately after breakfast, and seldom 
vetumed until the dusk of the evening. 

He had an only child, Miss Amelia Cringer, 
who was educated at a fa^ionable boarding-schod 
at Richmond, where she learned all the variety dt 
accomplishments which are taught at that expen- 
sive establishment. He was doatingly fond of this 
girl, and was not satisfied imless. he went two or 
diree times i|i the course of the half-year to see 
her at school; but even in those excurnons of 
pleasure he did not ^itipely lose sight of bis voca- 
tion. He was extremely liberal to his daughter 
and her young companions ; and had more than 
once made a remark in the presence of the govo*- 
ness, " that if ever he changed his condition in 
" life, he should prefer a lady who had superui- 
" tended the education of young people ;^ and, as 
he was thought to be a rich man, he always foand 
a welcome reception. In his journey to the semi- 
nary, he seldom deemed it needful to exercise his 
profession ; but it was his custom, on his return 
homewards, to retire cautiously into a secluded spot) 
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at a little distance from the road ; and, in less thaii 
two minutes, he turned his coat, waisteoat, and 
pontfiloonis, inside out, tied a black handkerchief 
round his neck, and was completely trimmed in a 
fiailor^s jacket and trowsers. Then with the true 
elang of Jack Junks, who had lost his arm at the 
battle of Trafalgar, he levied, contributions upon 
the charity of the passengers in his road to the 
Seven Dials. 

At the time when I first entered his house with 
)um. Miss Amelia Cringer, a good-looking, farih- 
icMiably-clressed young lady, about sixteen years of 
age, gracefuMy sahited her papa. She had come 
home for a couple ci day^, for the purpose <^ 
going to a ball with her father^ who' had received 
an invitation and tickets from a Mr. Garnish) with 
whom he had lately beccnne acquainted, and who 
was very anxious to insinuate himsdf into the 
good graces of Miss Amelia. Indeed she was 
gen^nlly regarded in the neighbouihood as an 
heiress, who was deserving of attention. 

Her lather supposed this gentl^nan to be rich, 
' and did not discourage his {pretensions : For he 
ijMc^tained, that Mr. ^anudi had a very respee^ 
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table cash-account at Hammeraley^ kept hi 
hunter^ and appeared like an independent gentk} 
man ; though he was but a gentlema/rCsgenihmmi 
or acted the part of maitre d* hotels or house stev^ 
ard) to the Earl of Rosemary, in Portman-sqtiare 
He had been some years with the late Earl, who 
spent part of his early life in India, where he 
acquired habits of profusion, of which honest Mr. 
Garnish had not failed to take due advantage. 
Even in the present Lord'^s time, vast sums of 
money passed through his hands, which he added 
to bis stock of cash at the banker'^s, and gave 
checks in his own name in payment of the trades- 
men'^s bills, &c. Thus he was regarded as a 
monied man, though in reality his wealth waa 
merely nominal, consisting more of shadow tbaa 
of substance; but he contrived to make it 
appear considerable in the eyes of the wary 
mendicant. 

The ball at which the young lady was to ap- 
pear, was held at a suite of elegant rooms, built 
by subscription, adjoining to the Crown Tavern, 
in Paddington. Those apartments were called ike 
House of Lordsy and were [supported chiefly Iqr 
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the upper servants of the nobility, who were joint 
proprietors of them, and a select number of whom 
were appointed as managers and directors of the 
evening'*s entertainment. These personages were 
generally chosen from those who were in the ser- 
vice of the most ancient families of the nobiUty, 
with some others resident with the great officers of 
state, or with noblemen who were very fashionable 
or very rich ; and it was the province of Mr.. Gar- 
ilii^, on that evening, to preside as Master of the 
Ceremonies. Tickets, at One Gumea eack^ admitted 
a gentleman and two ladies, and entitled the party 
to refreshments. No one was allowed to be pre- 
sent, who was not introduced or recommended by 
one of the directors. No money could obtain ad- 
mission for other people ; and the most scrupulous 
eare was employed to exclude ** low or improper 
company.^ It was ^highly amusing to see this 
assemblage of second-hand nobUity, these mock 
patricians, assuming the titles of their employers, 
dressed in the same style of fashion as their betters, 
the men displaymg a much greater portion of sel£^ 
Buffici^cy than their Lords, and many of the vul- 
gar and affiected Abigails decorated in the bor^ 
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towed plumes, and even in the jewels of thor 
noble mistresses ! ' 

'Miss Amelia Cringer hsid a diamond necklftcec^ 
her own ; and was regarded with no smallr degree 
o{ envy, as the future Mrs^ G^rnish^ In addition 
to this Uttle epitome of Almack^s, there wiere 
3CComifKxlation& adjoining to the ball-room, for 
those who did not chuse to sport thqir figures in 
waltzes or quadrilles— ^for country-dances were 
altPgether exploded : In those quiet recesses the 
parties could amuse themselves with cards, am) 
gaqsies of bhance ; and hujidr/eds df pounds, not 
their own, were won imd 1q^ by these elegapt 
^ sons of independence,^ as they call themselves, 
with as much scmgjroid as is usually displayed m 

St. JamesVstreet. 

' Whilst Miss Cringer was engaged with a new 
partner, Mr. Garnish entertained her papa with 
a rubber at whist, and lost about fifteen pounds 
.with perfect indifference, when he threw dowa 
a bank-note for twenty pounds with the air of a 
Lord, and pocketed me as part of his change^ 
without the least discomposure of feature* He 
afterwards resumed hi$ station in the ne^t quad,-^ 
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rille, and kept it up until a late hour in the 
morning, when he saw the fair Amelia to her 
carriage, changed his dress, mounted his horse^^ 
and arrived at Datchet, time enough to be in at- 
tendance upon my Lord Rosemary when he rose 
from his pillow at the usual hour^ 






CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE 0BI6IN AKD HABITS OF THE EABL OF B08X- 
MABY — HIS SON, LOBD LAVENDEB ^LADY BELL. 

I NOW found myself at his Lordship^s villa at 
Datchet, wljere he frequently retired to relax from 
the weighty business of the State ; for he fancied 
that the whole responsibility of government rested 
on his shoulders, while, in fact, he was only t 
Right Honourable passive instrument of those who 
really guided the national helm. This nobleman 
was a younger brother of the late Earl of Rose- 
mary ; who when a very young man had gone out 
to India, where he amassed vast riches, and^ at his 
return, purchased a large estate in Cornwall, with 
which he acquired so much interest in more than 
one borough in the immediate vicinity, as to be able 
to command several votes in a certain honourable 
assembly. Being a man of talents and possessbg 
some ambition, he rendered himself suiSciently 
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important to be considered a desirable acquiffltion 
to the administration of that day ; and after effi- 
ciently £Qling a subordinate station in the ministry 
for sev^al years, he was created a Baron^ and an 
Earl when he retired from office. 

His father, Mr. Lemuel Lavender, was an honest 
and industrious cordwainer, in a little town in Staf- 
fcMrddiire. The present Lord had been bred up to 
his parentis occupation, who was so bigotted to it as 
to name this younger son, " Crispin,^ in honour 
of the tutelary Saint of the craft. Crispin mar- 
ried the daughter of Mr. Whipham, the school- 
master of the town. Though her personal chalins 
were the theme of universal admiration, she was an 
unaffected amiable woman, and had taken great 
pains with the education of her children, a son and 
dau^ter. But she had departed this life long 
before her husband entertained the most dis^ 
tant idea of arriving at the honours of the peerage^ 
For the late Lord, his brother, had three sons, by 
a lady whom he married in India, and who died 
shortly after bringing the youngest into the world. 
Th^se young men, after attaining the age of man-^ 
hood, were successively cut off within a few years 
of each other. Only one of them was alive at the 
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jperiod of his father^s decease, and survived 1 
little more than a year. The present Earl tl 
most unexpectedly succeeded to the estate, and 
the immense wealth which his brother h^ accm 
lated. 

On the first Lord'^s return from the East, he! 
settled a liberal annuity upon his brother Criq 
and took charge of the education of his nefil 
and niece ; and as he had no daughter of his 
he regarded the latter with peculiar fondness, 
intended to procure a situation in tjtie diplom 
corps f<H* his nephew ; but as his Lordship d 
without a will, they were very slenderly j»rov» 
fbr till the death of their three cousins. 

Some time before his brother^s decease, the 
devant translator of soles had taken up his r 
dence at a small market-town, not far from 
place of his nativity ; where he amused hinu 
with reading the news-papers, and fishing for tK 
the latter of which had always been his favou 
recreation ; and his annuity enabled him to mi 
tain a respectable appearance, and to be looked 
to as a man of some consequence in the neighb£ 
hood. His figure was Herculean, his countenis 
hard-favoured ; his manner of address was abrc 



bhough fae exhibited a q)edies of shrewdness^ ia kis 
discourse. An awkward stoop was visible in his 
BhoulderS) which indicated too clearly the nature of 
bis former .sedentary occupation. This defect he 
frequently attempted to hide by assuming a peculiar 
IxMBof the bead, which seemed to insinuate thiis 
BUich : ^^ If I am not a great man myself, at.least 
t'llltve a brother who is cme.^ He was fond of 
90cietry, took hisglasis freely, played a good gam^ 
ii; whist, and lived upon familiar terms with most 
of the mitor gentry and farmers in the vicinity, 
^jf But: most amusing is the influence of wealth and 
power ! Por nosboner hadhe succeeded to his bro^ 
Iher, thaii the stoop in his shoulders ijfras gone fair 
ever, his head was elevated at least an inch, and 
liis whole frame became as straight as anarrow» 
But \iFhile his accession of fortune improved his 
outwtad appearance, it seemed to- have a. contrary 
^effect on aome of Jbis mental powers : It was par-* 
ificularly^observed, that his memory failed. hkn 
;gf0^y( fae fpiigot the names of several of the 
>gi^tlef<dka with whom he fbn^erly visited,, anddid 
^Mft >xeoQUect the face of a sii^le farmer in the 
iOOW^ty*' The troat-stream.too lost its channs,.and 
Aefte aq W w i e d i&iine4ii|fte)y (o towti,,ta ea^^qy idie^forp* 
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perty which had thud suddenly become his by th 
law of inheritance. 

In order to ensure the support to goTefnment d 
a man of such great possesions and so much patlt 
amentary influence, a new creation of peers sootf 
took place, and Mr. Crispin Lavender was id* 
vanced to the peerage by the same title as his bro- 
ther, the late Earl ; and the moment that <^ the Ead 
of Bosemary^ sounded in his ears^ he assumed all 
the dignity of an old-established patrician, ffii 
equipage and establishment were brilliant; his 
dress fashionable for his years ; and he provided 
himself with what may certainly be considered as 9 
delectable appendage to anew-made lord, vix.ii 
pair of Mr. Bowteffs celebrated revolving hedi^ 
which enable the wearer to cut his acquaintanee 
with admirable dexterity, by turning upon his heel) 
with the same celerity as if moving on a jrivot 

The following circumstance occurred cm bis 
Lordship^s first presentation at the levee after ob- 
taining his title. When he had kissed hands on 
his introduction and made his first retiring obei- 
sance, he forgot in whose presence he was, and 
turned hastily round upon his heel : quickly recol- 
lecting himself, he whirled round again in as 
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instant, and again made his obeisance; but lio 
sooner had he lifted his head into an upright posi- 
ion, than his former absence returned, and he 
nade another revolution and another bow, when, 
perceiving a smile on his sovereign's face^ he be- 
came so confused as to repeat this odd sort of rota- 
tory vertical motion, several times, like a puppet 
upon a wire> to the great entertainment of the £^ing, 
who cotdd not refrain from laughing heartily at the 
ombarrassment of this noble novice. On enquiring 
what could be the occasion of such singular beha- 
viour, his Majesty was informed by some of the 
nobility near him, ^^ that the new Earl of Rose^ 
mary had such a trick o^ turning his back on his 
friends, that he could not leave it off eveii in the 
royal presenjce;^ 

However^ when his honours began to sit iaoee 
easily upon him, the administration thought it was 
a good plan to attach a m«i of such vast wealth 
more particularly to their kiterest i and hia ILmisi^ 
ship was sworn in to the PriVy Coimcdl and* ap- 
point^ to apla6e of isome trifling tesponsibility, 
which he conisidered as dddibg 'amazingly to his 
digmty^ "My dignity^ was a phraisie which he frc- 
quentjy einployed) and frOiaVhich'he #a8 hi cx>n- 
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Btant fear of derogating, and of unluckily metffag 
the Peer in the shoe-maker. I once heard him, ii 
a moment of inadv^itence, suffer the word ^^hf^ 
stone^ to escape, when his cok)ur fled^ and eveiy 
limb was seized with an alarming tremor. 

His son, now my Lord Lavender^ wVs an unooB^ 
monly fine and well-proportioned figure, about a 
feet high, with an open ingenuous countemnei^ 
and a gracefulness in his deportment mb if heliii 
been destined from his birth to move a Lord I lb 
had displayed considerable abilities at CoQ^ 
and taken his degree with much eclat, endeaYodr- 
ing in every respect to do honour to his undeli 
patronage, and to fit himself for the diplomatic 
station which he was designed to fill. But so 08- 
gularly is real character altered, or perhaps onlj 
developed, by situation or circumstances, that no 
sooner had this young man dropped the appellation 
of plain *f Mr. Lavender,^^and acquired that of "my 
Lord,^ than he lost all inclination to distiogiuii^ 
himself eixcept as a leader of the Aa/ut ton^ and is a> 
completely overcame with vis inertia^ as to doie 
away his existence in apathy and indifference. B^ 

spends one half of his time in doing nothiilg} ^ 

I (j 

the other half in forgetting that he had any thing | 
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D do. He was, or affected to be, exceedingly 
ibsent, and never to be punctual to any of his; 
mgagements: He frequently went to dinner, 
nrhen he had been invited to a route ; and made 
bis appearance fully equipped for the ball-room at 
aiidnight, when he had merely been asked to a 
foniily-diiiner at seven o^clock. He seldom recol- 
leeted the day of the week or the hour of the d^y ; 
and if he chanced to leave home without a card in 
jhis pocket, it wai^ not at all uncommon for him to 
fbrget that he resided in Portman-square. 

On one occasion he went into a bookseller^s shop 
in Bond-street, and desired a set of Lord Byron'js 
works to be sent home to himi ; and when the boy 
behind the counter put tha* question, <^ Where 
^ shall I have the honour to send it, Sir ?,^^ his 
XiOrdship replied, " What did you say ?'' 

** X have not the pleasure of recollecting your 
^f iitane. Sir.'' 

.<* Why, at this moment^ I do not recollect it 
'** myself, but,^ significantly inclining his head on 
ime -side, ^* I shall remember it before I get to the 
.^.tbp of the streeti^ And his Lordship actually 
ertUed again in a few minutes, and very cooljy 
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desired the books to be sent to ihe pnafitt 
address. 

When his former acquaintances repraaelied jiiil| 
for his indolence, his reply was, *^ tluit sinoslB 
<< bad become a Lord, he had no motive dGor 
** tion ; and as he found idleness eaiqt^tely 
^< able, idleness was his only pursuit : He -did-iut 
<< like to be outdone in any thing, and lie dAi 
*^ any one to be more indefatigaUy industnouiii 
<< doing nothing than himself.'' This fbihle, iiS| 
ever, did not altogether obscure his onginal gon 
sense ; nor was he guilty of it in order to be tboiq^ 
a man of genius, for he often indulged in a lAkd 
sarcasm that was an indirect satire on himself. 

Lady Bell Lavender, the only daughter of die 
present Earl of Rosemary, was in some measufi 
the petted and spoiled child of her uncle, fint 
unrestrained indulgence had not injured the natunl 
sweetness of her temper, or the goodness of jier 
heart ; and she still possessed buoyant spiritsind 
independent piindples. Light and free as the ail 
the breathed, there was a charm about hat Aat 
induced all hearts to become her willing flaw* 
No father was ever prouder of his daughter, tba 
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erimde the kte lord was tif Siis beMtifttJ^ kxs iiU- 
oiximpikiied niece. She was instruoled i&^v^y 
Ulite MufmsBSBxAf laxtA teachers of the ^grelttest 
ihteity m every -branch. of eduoation bad bei^ 
i>undantly supplied by the care and bounty of h^ 
ncle. Her figure was tall, graceful, and com* 
tapding ; her features lovely, and beautiful as the 
ght ; and her form was sjrmiHetry itself. But as 
3 portrait can justly exhibit the vis aninney the 
fe and soul of beauty, so no description can render 
lequate justice to her charms. When walking 
ith her brother, it was universally allowed, that 
ley were the handsomest couple in the kingdom. 

The Duchess of Doright, whose fiat was a law in 
certain circle, had for a long time taken her under 
er charge, so kindly and so pointedly, that, even 
hen she was merely Miss Lavender, she was the 
>ject of admiration to half the fashionable world; 
KHigh some of the envious high-blooded spinsters 
icik especial care to let her admirers know, <^ that 
le was nothing but acobbler^s daughter.'" 

The low origin of Miss Lavender was' soon for- 
ytten in the spell, which the. title of La^ Bell 
orew around the resplendent charms, taste, wit. 
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gaiety and accomplishments of this perfect ix 
of grace, elegance and beauty, who now n 
without a rival, as star of the ascendant in 
fashionable hemisphere, and has only to be sec 
be admired. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

FAMILY BBEAKFAST — MRS. FALLIBLE— FASHION- 
ABLE TBIFLES. 

In THE morning after my arrival, his Lordship 
wanted gold for a small check on his banker, 
which was supplied by Mr. Garnish; and I en- 
tered with the Earl of Rosemary into the library, 
where he was for some time busily employed in 
looking over letters, packets, and papery, which 
lay in heaps around him on the writing-table. 

Lady Bell presided at breakfast: My Lord 
Lavender presently made his appearance, when he 
took up a newspaper, and threw himself negli- 
gently upon a Grecian sofa. 

Lady Bell began the conversation by observing, 
f* that her father had not been out of London 
^* more than four and twenty hours, and he was 
^^ ^Irendy immersed in busin^saand musty papers,*" 
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The Earl drew himself up with an air of impe- 
rious self-satisfaction, accompanied with the torn 
of his head, for which he was noted, and said, 
^< he was engaged in matters of importance to the 
<< State, and the fate of a nation might depend 
^^ upon the folding and sealing of a letter,'**-^— and he 
folded up an envelope with the most scrupulous 
precision^ Indeed, he was akeady statesmm 
enough to know, that a great deal depends on little 
things. 

<^ I suppose, dear papa,^ said Lady Bell, ^jou 
<< are making up a despatch for Prince MetU» 
^< nich on the great question of peace or ma 
" between the Greeks and the Turks," 

<^ An affmr of much greater consequence to vb 
" occupies my present thoughts — a precise rule rf 

conduct for Mr. John Mac Nab, the keeper of 

the next county-gaol, some of whose pnsoiien 
^< have again absconded.— Domestic treason is rife: 
** there are dark doings on the carpet."" 

" So says the Morning Post ;" said my Lord 
Lavender, reading as follows :— "/i^ is jHmiivdji 
" asserted that Lady W. 2>., a dashmg gay spinster 
<^ of fiyriy eighty has absconded with a weHJcncM 
« veteran mgaHantry of the age (^ eighteen^ 






<< I wisfc, my Lord Lavender, you would have 
^ done with stich frivolous insipidities : for, the^y, 
^ are beneath the dignity'of a Nobleman^s ^tten- 
' tion.'' 

** I beg your pardon, my Lord Rosemary ; 
' these little intieresting innuendoes add a zest to 
' the morning^s repast* We relish scandal, like 

• xaream to our tea ; and demolish characters, and 

* Ixead and butter, with the same keenness of 
' appetite.'' 

Here they were interrupted by the announce- 
lentof Mrs; Fallible, a widow lady of fortune, 
^hose residence was within view of the EarFs house 
ti Datchet. She was a liberal benefactress to the 
inds of a certain chapel, not a hundred miles from 
^ortman-square, which is crowded every Sunday 
loming by people of the first fashion, who ad- 
lire the doctrine and eloquence of the Rev. 
Ictavius Octagon. Whilst this reverend gentle* 
lan subscribes to the Thirty Nine Articles, and 
ses the Liturgy of the Established Church, he 
IS a peculiar creed of his own, upon which he 
18 set up for himself, and a very profitable spe- 
ilation it has been. He is what is termed, <^ a 
iypular preacher,^ but is Uterally a clerical cox- 
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comb, who, with his white cambric handkerchief, 
and with the diamond ring on his lilj-wfaitehand, 
indulges 

A silly fond conceit of his fair fonn 
And just proportion, fiuhicmable mjen 
And pretty face, in presence of his Ood ! 

My spiritual nature reverences the pure pria-' 
ciples of religion, and I honour those who m 
professors for conscience^ sake ; but a hypocrite b 
devotion is my abhorrence. 

The method which the Rev. Mr* Octagon pur- 
sues in his pulpit, is attractive and ingenious, h 
soft and silken phraseology, he deals condemm* 
tion around on all those whom he judges to be his 
foes, on account of their aversion to the lax inttf- 
pretation of the Gospel which he is in the habit of 
giving. But to those of his hearers who place 
their faith in his hands, he promises eternal salv»- 
tion upon very polite and easy terms, such as no 
man of fashion can attempt to decline. He is | 
followed as an enlightened guide, by a number of 
rich old ladies, some of them Dowagers, and others 
only spinsters who have passed their grand climac- 
teric. By fashionable saints of this class his chapel 
is crowded, and his pockets are well filled. 
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Mrs. Fallible had seen the Earl at this modish 
place of worship, more than once ; and a thought 
had suddenly passed her mind, (such yaniUes will 
occasionally assail the best,) that if she could work 
upon his Lordship^s ' religious sensibilities, she 
might obtain an affectionate share in his regards : 
For there were stranger things in her code of be- 
lirf, than the possibility of her becoming the Cownr^ 
teas of Rosemary. In accordance with the prin- 
ciple of that vagrant thought, which she. had often 
unsuccessfully tried to chase away, this visit was 
paid, in order to ingratiate herself with Lady Bell, 
UB a preliminary step to the good graces of the 
£arl. She was a contributor to a vast number of 
public charities, in the lists of which her name was 
aure to appear with great prominence. Hersislf an 
eariy riser and a great economist of time and of 
provisions, she wished her servants to imitate her 
example ; and what was saved by pinching them 
and herself, was bestowed on the poor. She had 
her pensioners daily in attendance at her gate, 
which was only a few paces from the public road. 
It is bard to judge rashly concerning those deeds 
which are apparently virtuous ; but ail this was 
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doneabiiesl at the very door of the Eail of Kdee- 
mary. Aa* a spirit, I oould easily see Aiough Ifatf 
thin disguiise of the ostensible motive. Indeed, it 
was so obvious to the penetrating eye of Lady 
Bell, that, with all her good-nature, she could nol 
refrain from regarding Mrs. Fallible with It de^ 
gree of aversion bordering on contempt ; and, as 
soon as she entered, Lord Lavender threw himsdf 
at full length upon the sofa and pretended to be 
fast asleep. 

After the usual salutations of the day, she saifi, 
she had come to induce her Ladyship to honour 
her humble abode with her presence in the even- 
ing, to a concert, in a quiet domestic way. 

Her Ladyship replied, <^ I thank you for your 
<^ politeness, Mrs. Fallible, but I have an engage- 
" ment with Lady Di Dash, at the Opera, to-nigfat, 
" and I would not give it up for the world !" 

" I fear, my Lady, that is not exactly the high 
" road to Heaven.*" 

<^ If not, it is the Elysium of all earthhf amuse- 
^^ fnents. Besides, you have no occasion to attend 
'^ to the performance ; and you may talk as loud 
" as you please, wtihoutjiar of reproof^ 

<< I cannot but think. Lady Bell,^ said her 
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&tl»f , f < that you wduld oonsult your digmty more, 

if you talked lessu^ 

Give me liberty of speech, my Lord, and Til 
** leave dignity to you and the privy counoL—- 
^^ Fray, Mrs. Fallible, when were you last at 
« Ahaaacts P'' 
^ ** I seldom go, my Lady ; for I never waltz.'' 

'^ O exqui^te delirium ! delightful as the intox- 
^ ication ol an opium-eater ! We absolutely swim 
<^ in fdeasure, while others look on.". 

f< I consider the place, my Lady, as but a refined 
<< achocd of fashionable gallantry." 

^^ The whole system of modem gallantry is, 
- <* doubtless, greatly refined ; for you know, Mrs, 
<< FnUiUe, that middle-aged gentlemen and ladies 
.« are now all the rage." 

<* Indeed I then there are some hopes"-^ 

^< N<me, I am afraid, for me, for twenty years 
. ^ to ocnae^ And, seriously, I do think we young 
«^ pfople dr^ very much to be pitied." 

*< So we are, 3^11, both male and female," said 

• injp Liord Lavender, with his eyes half shut and his 

mouth half open, ^* I think I have some tolerable 

« requisites myself; but, upon my honour, I stand 

: << HO ebmo^ wee the veteran corps has taken th^ 
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*^ fidd. However, my dear Mrs.: Fallible, it saves 

me an immensity of trouble, whicb, you know, 

I abominate^— and he instantly relapsed into his 
former recumbent position. 

« Well,'' said Mrs. Fallible, "my fear is. Lady 
" Bell, that both you and my Lord Lavender are 
" incorrigible ; but if the E^rl of Rosemary 
" would honour my little cottage with a visit*' — 
I am engaged to meet my Lord Bow-at-court, 

on particular business, this evening, Ma'am ; bat 
" some other time I will do myself the honour." 

She then made her adieus in polite form; and 
the Earl of Rosemary handed the lady to her 
carriage. 

After her departure. Lady Bell addressed her 
brother in a familiar and affectionate manner: 
" My dear Lavender, I wish you would drive me 
" to town this morning. Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
" after six months' solicitation, has promised to | 
" finish my portrait at another sitting ; and I am 
" dying to see a true picture of myself." 

« Ten to one, then, you'll be dissatisfied with 
** yourself.'* 

« Why so ?" 

<« Because, my dear Bell, with all the President*! 
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*^ skill, he can never furnish you with half so pet- 
" feet a picture as you will see in your glass.**** 

** Fie for shame, Lavender I Your praises will 
" make me vain. But will you drive me to town !*'' 

** Why, you are a tolerable figure for a curricle; 
" and I will square my elbows to oblige you. Ill 

just go and toiletize myself a little, and then, 

sweet lady sister of mine, well be off in the 

tfrirling of a tooth-pick.^ 

For, lazy as he was. 

He oft would boast his matchless skill 
To curb the steed and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing thicmg. 
With graceful ease, and sniack*d the thong, 
The ideot wonder they expressed 
Was praise and transport to his breast. 






CHAPTER XXVII. 

8IE OSMYN MOBLAXD — ^A BATTLE STOaT-H^Xin- 

BOSITY OF A SOLBIEU, &C. 

ff 

In the course of the day I found myself at bb 
Lordship^s superb mansion in Portman-square» 
which was furnished with all that wealth and in- 
genuity could devise to strike the eye with admi- 
ration, or that could contribute to the gratification 
of its inmates,— forming an unrivalled assemblage 
of what was rare in art and elegant in decoration. 
The taste of Lord Lavender and his sister was 
transcendent ; and their father wisely submitted to 
their judgment, in all matters relative to etiquette 
and ton, by which means he avoided the display ai 
any vulgarity that naturally adhered to him on 
account of his ori^al occupation in Stafford- 
shire. 
Wh^a I saw the beautifully-tapered fingers of 
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Lady Bell, extended to receive nmfrcon her fkther^ 
[' felt a sensatiDn similar to what an earthly lover 
vould experience on first tonching the hand of the 
dol of his heart, but my admiration of this charm- 
er creature was perfectly in unison with the 
ethereal purity of my nature. She was somewhat 
jrain ; — and, whiU: £»&ale ear was ever averse to 
lattery P She was frequently the dupe of her 
Mosions, and she had a short-lived warmth in her 
resentments. But as her faults proceeded from the 
impetuosity of her feelings, I regarded than merely 
as foils to her virtues ; and bad she been more 
p^ect) I should probably have been less attached 
to her. 

In tJie mid^t of her gaiety a sogh would some- 
times escape her ; and I knew, though periiaps 
shedidnot^ that her heart was not. altc^ther at 
her own disposal. 

The next morning, just as she had &iidked her 
toilette, a servant announced that Sir Osmyn Mor-^^ 
land was below; and instantly a heightened blush 
suffused her lovely cheeks, and her sparki&ig eye 
darted additional fire, as sh&tuiiied her bead over 
her shouMer to adjust <Hie el her dark brawn curk 
upoft her ivory nisek) «^ asdbecaa^a^mpse 
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of her finished form in the glaiss while she glided 
out of her dressing-room, fully convinced that 
there was some iruihy as well as parHaUfyy in her 
hrother^s compUmentary remark. 

Sir Osmyn Morland was the representative of 
one of the oldest Baronetcies in the kingdom, abS 
was allied to many of the ancient families of the 
nobiUty. He had been a soldier from his youth, 
and served with the Duke of Wellington in ahnoflt 
all his campaigns. Indeed, he was a comet m 
the Fifteenth Regiment of Dragodns, during Ui 
Grace^s rapid and brilliant career in India. He 
had been several times wounded, for he was ever 
foremost in the charge. Whenever he was com* 
plimented on his military prowess, his modest 
reply was, " Where the harvest of honour was so 
^< abundant, it would have been hard indeed if I 
" could not have gleaned a few straggling laurels 
«' for my share !^ 

At the glorious battle of Waterloo, which will 
be much better appreciated in future ages than it 
has been in modem times, Sir Osmyn was despe- 
rately wounded in the memorable charge which the 
English heavy-horse made upon the French Cui- 
rasuers, and was left weltering in his blood tUl the 
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next morning. Oh «<ye gentkmen of England 
who live at home at ^ase,*"— you who know nothing 
of the evilsi of warfare, except taxation which 
keeps it from your own fire-sides,— ryou unthinking 
clamorous advocates for war, — could you but view 
the field of carnage the morning after a battle, and 
hear the groans of the wounded and the dying, 
jrour hearts, callous as they too oftea appear, 
would sicken within you; and you would with 
sl^uddering exclaim, " Good God ! must victory 
be purchased with horrors such as these ?'' 

Sir Osmyn had fainted on falling from his horse, 
SMid he had Iain a long time insensible till the 
[>]ood from his wounds had coagulated and ceased 
JO flow. The moon shone with splendour at inter- 
irals during the night ; and the first moment when 
le again became conscious of existence, his thirst 
vas intolerable, and he felt as if his vitals were 
mming coals within him. On casting his eyes 
iround, he saw, at a little distance, a young woman 
:neeling by the side of a wounded soldier, and 
pplying a canteen to his mouth : be called out as 
3ud as his faintness would allow, " For the love 
' of Godj spare me a single drop of water !*" The 
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soldier made a motioii with his hand, atnd i1k 
woman immediately hastened to Sir Osmyn, and 
lifted the liquid to his parched lips, and it eperattd 
as a renovating cordial to his exhausted frame. 

This female was young and handsome, thoi^ 
then pale and in tears. She had an infant, abcmt 
fourteen months old, who was strapped like a knqp^ 
sack upon her back. Her husband was a serjean^ 
and she had followed him from Brussels to die 
field of battle. From the report of one of his 
comrades, who saw him fall during one of the manj 
charges of that fearful day, she found out the spot 

where he lay, had staunched his wounds, and was 
then administering to his comfoii; as well as she 
was able. She covered Sir Osmyn with a mihtary 
cloak, and placed a great-coat under his head for a 
pillow. But he would not attempt to stir for fear 
of opening his wounds afresh ; and he was so much 
revived by the refreshing liquid with which she 
frequently supplied him, as to be determined to 
wait patiently till day-light, when, he knew, parties 
would be sent out to the assistance of the wounded 
and to bury the dead. The woman made every 
possible signal to attract attention, and the mogming 
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iftd (ftcitfc^jr idawned before a party^of men acriyed 
:^p6» that part of tlie field^. and widi the utmost 
nqpeditton constructed a scnrt of litter, in which 
hej intend^ to bear away Sir Osmpi on their 
n'houldersw They were about to place the sergeant 
in a common cart, with many others, who were: in 
die same pitiable condition, when the poor man 
mtr«ated them to << let him alone, for the. jolting 
** of the vehicle would certainly kill him, and he 
^< could but die where he was.^ On hearing tjiis^ 
S^ OsmjHi assumed his right to command, and 
desired the men to place the s^eant on the same 
litter with himsdif ; for he declared, that he should 
be carried with, himself, and should be lodged in 
the same apartment which he was to occupy, that 
lie m^ht see him furnished with proper and 
somfertable attendance. 

The poor serjeant liv^ only a few^ ^ys ; a 
odced-jaw took place,, and he expired in the arms 
nt his faithful and affectionate wife. These are the 
icoies^ in which the patience, the fidelity, and the 
keroism of woman are tried to the uttermost,, and 
eklmn are they found to be defective. 

After her hudtMuuFs death she threw herself on 
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his body in speechless agony for some minutes; 
then, starting up and clasping her infant in her 
arms, she dropped down on her knees by the bed- 1 
tade, and with streaming eyes cast a look of hum- 
ble piety to heaven, while she exclaimed^ ^' God's 
will be done I I must still live for my child.^ 

She had never been in bed since the day of the 
battle, but had watched alternately her husband 
and Sir Osmyn, the latter of whom, after the deadi 
of her husband, requested her to take some re8t> 
But the next morning she was again in attendance 
upon him, and begged that she might be allowed 
to minister to his wants till he should no longer 
require a nurse : And she did not leave him dther 
night or day for a week, whilst he remained in the 
delirium of a fever without hopes of recovery. 
When he approached to something like a state of 
convalescence, this faithful creature, overcome with 
sorrow, fatigue and anxiety, sickened and fell into 
a nervous fever, which appeared slow in its pro- 
gress at first, but soon took a decided and &tal 
turn. 

Sir Osmyn felt the utmost anxiety respecting 
her fate : After an absence of some days, she iient 
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to request to see him. The first visit which his 
strength allowed him to make, was to her lodgings; 
where he found her languid and weak^ with h^ 
iittle smiling boy reclining by her side. She* 
stretched out her feeble hand to him, and grasped 
his with a faint pressure: <^. Pray pardon m^, 
f< Sir,^ said she, ^^ but I could, not die satisfied 
<* without seeing you :— My child P 
. ** I will be a father to your child,'' said Sir 
Osmyx^ and he snatched the boy up in his arms 
and kissed him with eagerness. 
' ^< Thank God I then I have no longer any wish 
« to livev'' 

<^ O yes, you must not talk of dying. iBe com* 
** forted ; you will yet revive." 

<< No, I know it cannot be ! But ^ncemy chi|d 
^ will not be lost«, I die in peacei— -God bless you, 
^< Sir ! Be, be a father to iDy helpless'' — babe^ she 
Would have said, but her maternal feelings were 
tOGT poignant for her strength : She fell back with 
exhaustion and spoke no more. . The scene was too 
much for the shattered nerves of Sir Osmyn, weak 
as he was : He felt a cfaoaking in his throaty amount- 
ing almost to suffocation^ as be hastily withdrew to 
his own apartment 
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The next marniog be was told that ijbb ^acd 
lent Vf^Anah had breathed her last durit^ die 
«%ht He caused her to be bmied by the aideW 
het husband, atte»deddie funei«l as^ief noullMr 
with the orphan in his anus, and died tearsfll 
•nanly sorrow over her grave* He hired a nine 
iar the infant and brought them both over to 
England as soon as he was able to travel ; aid tbe 
chikl is now miderthig womanV care at Hamp- 1 
stead. He has had him <;luistened Osmga Tin- 
kins, which was the name of the seijeant. Sir 
Osm3m^s prokgi is a fine blooming little fdlow, 
and he intends to trsun him up for the army, l^e 
good baronet says, he does not think it posnble 
for him ever to feel, for a* child of his own, a 
stronger attachment than that whidi he indulges 
towards this orphan boy; for he considers, 
that the mother of the child not only 6aved 
faislife, but sacrificed her own by her assiduous 
attentions. 

Many are the taunts and sareasms thrown out 
respecting the innocent Osmyn Tomkins : Even 
Lady Bell has sometimes felt an undefinable Kn- 
sadon respecting him ; but she is not altogether 
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sfied with herself for having granted the slight^ 
entertainment to an ungenerous thought. In-i 
d, all the wortd knows Sir Osmyn to be frank, 
n, and sincere, as a gallant soldier ought tobe ; 
he is somewhat impetuous and jealous of hb 
our, but sam feur, sans reprSehe* 
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CHAPTER XXVIIl. 

FEMALE COQUETRY — SAGE ADVICE— «BAND BAU 

AT ALMACK\ &C. . I 

When Lady Bell entered the drawiiHPbcmi, Sr 
Osmyn approached her with a mixture of gallantry 
and frankness that I knew was particularly pleaaif 
to my mistress, though I noticed a spark of co- 
quetry lurking in her eye. Sir Osmyn had been 
soliciting the Earl of Rosemary in behalf of some 
person, whom he thought aggrieved; and his 
lordship, for dignity^s sake, said he would take the 
case into serious consideration. 

Lady Bell said, ♦ " Well, Sir Osmyn, has my 
*' father granted your request ?^ 

<< No, my Lady, I wanted your aid ; beauty, 
^< pleading in the cause of humanity, could not 
" have interceded in vain.'' 

<< I am fearful that the hurry of a fashionable 1 
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* life renders me too apt to be occupied iifith trifles, 

* and too regardless of highef claims.'*' 

- ** You s^iould act then, my Lady, from the im- 
*• pulse of your own sound judgment, without any 
** reference to the absurd dictates of fa^ion, which 
^ gives mt to dulness, grace to deformity, and 
^ knportance to frivolous forms.^ 

•* How can I help myself, Sir Osmyn ? t am 
^ speftbeuod in the magic influence of fashioti'^s 

. ** Kear the imaginary spell. It is merely a 
^ddiuf&to, i^ta which you have been led by your 
^ fondness for admiration.*" 

<^ How can you wish me to dispense with such 
«« flattering distinction ?"" 

•• It ia neither to be expected, nor even deajred, 
** that you should rid yourself of it altogether, but 
^ direct it to nobler purposes than to that of wast- 
^ing yoiir time and tialents upon the vain idlers, by 
** whom you are so frequently surrounded. You 
'* tacrifipe pleasure to parade, and eii}6yment to 
'* ostentation. Yourl|fu*eer is extremely hazardous ; 
^ Jmt jaur Goddess brings every thing, except Vir- 
Fftue^ into vogue by tumss^ 

VOL. I* o 
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<< O now, Sir Osmyn, you are severe ; and I 
<■ must say that your remarks are delivered, mpie 
^^with the poignancy of a satirist, than with die 
"gallantry of a soldier r 

" Pardon me, my Lady, they aife at least dio* 
" tated by sincerity ; and if your friend^ Miss Jk 
" Valmont, were here, 1 am sure she wouU 
^^ acknowledge their justice,'' 

<< No doubt. Sir ! there is a wonderful oo4iia* 

dence of opinion between that lady m^ yoiop- 



« self.'' 
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" There is one point upon which I am certaimv^e 
« shall always agree." 

" Indeed, Sir, what is that ?'^ 

" The high opinion which we both entertun of 
" the heart and the understanding of Lady Bdl|( 
^^ Lavender." 

" Down to the ground, I thank you for so mudi 
<< consideration ( And I am sorry to be oUiged 
" to leave such lively and agreeable company." 

" You are surely not going, my Lady I" sttd 
Sir Osmyn. • 

^^Oyes! I am engaged ti thous^d different 
<^ ways. I have not a moment I can call my owik 
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I am tormented to sanction this concert, to put 

my name to that subscription, to patronise parti* 

cular candidates for public favour. I am quite 

pestered with artists and dancing-masters, with 

authors and musicians ! I lam so importuned by 

trades^people of all denominations, so teazed 

with the Lavender this and the Lavender the 

other y that I do find these provoking privileges of 

distinction monstrously inconvenient. I should 

' hkve faibn off an hour ago ; for I was engaged to 

* attend Lady Sarah Simper, to a lecture on attrac- 
^ tion at the Royal Institution. So good morning 

* to you, Sir Osmyii Mor-ality !** She kissed her 
umd, and smiled archly as she departed. 

*< Farewell, thou lovely trifler !*" said Sir 
Osmyn, as he left the house. " With all that 
^ levity, she has a heart that is worth a mine of 
^diamonds**" 

*. Her ladyship then stepped into her carriage, and 
drove rapidly to a fashionable haberdashers in 
Regent-street, where I was much amused with the 
assuihed importance of the well-dressed automa- 
ta behind the counter, who moved, simpered, 
and looked as if they could imbibe a certain portion 

o2 
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of nobility from attending to their titled t^ 
tomers. 

■ ■ 

From thenqe we proceeded to Rtindell tat 
^ridge^s on Ludgate Hill, and I never befoiewi 
sensible of my own insignificance, till I beheld. At 
dazzling blaze of precious stones that glittered il 
around. 

After my fair mistress had given carders aboDl 
new-setting a diamond neck-lace, we drove lack I 
again along those crowded streets whick to. strik- 
ingly display the enterprismg spirit of the MdlD- 
polis, and where may be seen that moving maalflf 
population, which has been emphatically called *^ 
Jidl tide of human existence/^ 

We proceeded to Ebers'^s in Bond-street, who^ 
since the Operar-house has been under his manage' 
ment, obtains, by the urbanity of his manners, the 
good-will and patronage of half the nobility in tin 
kingdom, and will realise a fortune for himself after 
relieving the L(»rd Chancellor frcmi the weighs 
responsibility of appreciating the value of an Italitt 
Buffa's notes, attending to the steps of a French 
figurante, or adjusting a point of equity betvefli 
Mynheer Fiddle-de^m and Signior Fiddk-deJtt' 
In his shop we were surrounded by numbers of 
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-^i^ gaudy biifte^es of fashion, who flutter away 
tbeir trifling existence in the redone of Bond-street. 
'Other more solemn drones of distinction buzzed 
about the lovely Lady Bell, as if she had been the 
Qlie^ti-bee of beauty. They whispered the honied 
accents of flattery into (as they supposed) her lis- 
tening ear. But these airy nothings passed un- 
heeded by her, as the idle wind which she regarded 
not ; and, after a thousand questlbns and replies 
abdut Oj^ra-bdxes, Alniack^s, and new novels, a 
whole cargo of which was tumbled into the coach, 
M^ gratified the loungers in Bond-street, by driving 
eUc^ or twice by the side of the pavi^ took an air^ 
ing for half an hour in Hyde Park, and returned 
16 Fortiiian Square, whete we found Mr. and Miss 
Dd Valmont. 

Liady Bell's fine features wiere lighted up with 
\&f and affection, as she flew to embrace her friend, 
tiiGk De Valmont, for they really loved each oth^. 
Her esteem for Mr. De Valmont was likewise great, 
hbugh the old gentleman sometimes ventured to 
^mihd h6r ladyship, that, though it was not in 
luman nature to be quite perfect, yet every one 
ti}ght make nearer approaches to perfection. 
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They gave her an anunated account of tUr 
accident, and described, with grateful delight, the 
intrepidity of Mr. Coventry. Lord Lavender 
came in, and listened with eagerness to the intff- 
esting recital : At the close of it he exclumed, 
with more than usual vivacity, ^^ Oh my heavenlj 
. ** Hebe ! How I envy the happy fellow whosayed 
^^ your life ! The sight of such an effort wqoU 
^^ have roused all the energies of my soul ! I hire I 
^^ unfortunately been sunk in apathy itself ainoel 
. *' saw you.'' 

*< I believe you, my Lord," said Julia, <* die 
^^ last time we parted, I recollect you were fitft 
*^ asleep." 

" My dear Julia ! you know I am a very \axj 
" fellow, but at the same time very sincere; and if 
'^ you would assure me, that I should have nothing 
" more to do than to throw myself at your feet, 
. '^ to obtain your hand, I would take that trou- 1 
" ble ! I would, upon my honour !" 

" If you actually wished to please me, you 
" should appear what you really are, and not take 
<* so much pains to be something different." 

<' Oh ! but my sweet little epitome of all tb«t tf 
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<* lovely, I diould then lose my supremacy in 
" Bond-street." 

"Pray, my Lord," said Mr. De Valmont, 
<^ what qualifications do you consider necessary to 
<^ sustain your reputation there ?'^ 
- <V Why,, to tell you the truth. Sir, a very slight 
<< stock of intellect will suffice! I cut but a sorry 
" figure indeed, till I appeared to get rid of the 
^Ismail portion of talents which Providence had 
^'been pleased to bestow on me. I found that the 
^ senses were useless, and that feeling was incom- 
.** patible with taste ; for you must have, or pretend 
f < to have, a feiste &st music, painting, dice, dress, 
*f equipage, women, and horse-flesh." 
. ff Add to which," said his sister, *^ a listless 
*f indiflerenceabouteveryonebut yourself, — ^nomore 
:** of the gift of speech than will allow you to lisp 
^f but half a word at a time,— as much energy as 
^^- will barely suflfer you to drag one limb after ano- 
<* ther,-r-€Uid then I think you will have a pretty 
>< correct portrait of such a fine gentleman as my 
** noble brother. Lord Lavender !" 
. " And I believe, my dear Bell," said his Lord- 
ship, *^ that,, with a very few variations, it will 
*^ mttwer equally well for a fine lady," 
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^Vlndeed, . Lavender, I can only answer tdt 

"myself.'' 

^^ Believe me then, Lady Bell,** said Mr. De 
Valmont, " that you have more to answer for durii 
" you are aware of. You are elevated to the hig^ieit 
" rank of distinction in fashionable life. You tfe, 
" in some d^ree, the glass of fashion by wUdi 
*< other persons dress themselves : you are theaiU^ 
^< tress of manners, morals, and taste. The inflii- 
" ence of your example is felt through every grads- 
*^ tion of society, and may tend, not very remotdji 
<< to the safety or destruction of the Stide. Bu^ 
" your Ladyship will think that my remarks hvrt 
" become too serious. We will therefore retire 
" and dress for dinner, if you please.'' Each of 
them then withdrew to their separate apartments. 

In the evening, Lord Lavender, his sister, and 
Julia proceeded to Almack's. They were rather 
late, and impeded at their entrance. But they were 
highly diverted, to see the man who had dictated 
to half the powers of Europe, and the hero who 
had never been conquered, both cooling th^r heek 
together in the lobby of Willis's Rooms, and wait- | 
ing patiently till their servants returned from than 
respective habitations with tickets of advMiat^ 
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which those noUemen had forgotten to take with 
them when they went to a cabinet-dinner, from 
which they had just returned, and were presuming 
a& their great name;9 for instant admission : But 
go sdrict are the regulations, and so impartially 
enforced, that they could not be allowed to enter 
without the regular passports. 

Lady Bell ironically condoled with them on their 
distress : When the noble Duke said, ^< I and the 
^< Marquis are reduced to this pitiable situation,' 
<< solely from the desire of seeing your Ladyship 
<« waltz this evening^'* 

" Yes," replied the Marquis, " his Grace, 
^ thcHigh never before conquered, is compelled to 
i< submit to the force of your Ladyship^s charms." 

<< Submission would be worse than death to me 
¥ in the field," said the Duke, ^ but I consider it 
<^ BO disgrace to yield either in the ball-room or thQ 
<« caWnet " 

- ** But here come our tickets,** said the Marquis^ 
^ anct we shall be proud to enter as the attributes 
^ of Bemity." 

. ^< Aiod who would not be proud of such attri- 
^ butesas Wisdom'aiid Valour?" said herladyship» 

o3 
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as she gaily took the offered anns of the two no 
men, followed by Julia and her brother. 

As they walked up the room, all eyes ^ 
rivetted on the party, and a buz of admiration 
like wild-fire through the noble and brilliant aas 
blage, at the head of which shone the Marchio: 
o£ L. in all her native beauty and splendid deo 
tions. 

. She kindly took Lady BelPs hand, and s 
*' Upon my word. Lady Bell, you look so divii 
" to>night, that you even excel yourself.^ 

" Or, as I should say,^ rejoined the Marq 
" none but herself can be her parallel.'" 

" If his Lordship''s fidelity was not, in 
** mind, firm as the basis of a rock, J should 
" tainly be jealous of you. Lady Bell.*" 

<« O, my dear Marchioness, the dim lustr 
*« my humble pretensions dwindles to a ^ 
" before the blaze of your Ladyship'^s charms 
*« O you cunning one ! You allude to my o 
^' rations f not to the wearer! Well f I am 
" vain of my person, but I certainly am of 
*^ ornaments ; for I consider every one of ther 
<« a tribute of regard to my udsbaxp, I k 
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*^ this is an old-fashioned word, yet I am proud of 
" it : So give m^ your arm, my Lord, and let us, 
** in the true style of Darby and Joan, go and pay 
** our respects to the Duchess of Doright.*" 

Well might her Ladyship be proud of the orna- 
ments she wore; for they were the gifts of half the 
crowned heads in Europe, when she shone trium- 
phant amidst the congregated assemblage of beauty,, 
met together to do honour to the congress of Poten- 
tates, Princes, and Ministers, at the arrangements 
of the late treaty of peace. But the meanest cot- 
tar in the village of will tell you, that her 
Ladyship is worthy of the homage of the poor and 
the lowly, as well as of the proud and the mighty. 
' Lady Bell displayed her noble figure to great' 
advantage in the revolving movements of the' 
Waltz ; whilst the sensitive Julia contented her-' 
self with the more intricate but elegant mazes of 
the Quadrille; and they returned home at a late 
^bur. ' Thus ended the first day that I passed with 
the fascinating and fashionable Lady Bell Lay^nder^ 
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SFFBCTfi OF FEMALE COaUETRY — ^A CHALLSKOI 
ANTICIPATED — ^A DUEL PBEVEIITED. 

My former possessor Mr. Coventry ^ being nov 

on habits of intimacy, visited in the Earl of RoM- 

mary^s family ; and was treated with ahnoit an 

affectionate degree of kindness by Lady Bell. She 

felt as if she could never be grateful enough to 

the preserver of her Julians life, whom she loved 

with a real sisterly affection, and whom she believed 

more worthy of being loved than any woman 

breathing* 

Sir Osmyn and Mr. Coventry were upon very 
friendly terms ; but the Baronet was not altogether 
satisfied with the marked attention which was 
shewn by her ladyship upon all occadons to Mr. 
Coventry. Jealousy is said to be as inseparable 
from the flame of love, as burning is from fire. 
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Xiady Bell was Mr. Coventry's warcoest advocate 
Krith Miss De Valmoat; yet, through her natural 
fondness for admhration, she was not at all averse 
to his delicate flatteries of herself; and several 
times Sir Osmyn thought she was less pleased with 
his as^duity than with Mr. Coventry's attenti(»is^ 
She considered the latter as the professed admirer 
of Julia, and had not that delicate feeBng of te^ 
stramt before him which is experienced in the pre* 
sence of those whom we love ; and certain it is, that 
she was not entirely firee from irestraint in Sir 
Osmyn'^s company. 

Mr.. Coventry called the mcHiiing after she had 
been at Almack's, when be found her Ladyship 
alone, with a newspaper in her ha^d. She declared 
tbat she entertained serious thoughts about retiring 
from the w<»:ld of fashion, as, from the tenour of 
the newspapers in these days, she trembled lest«he 

should see her own neme at the head of a columa 

of unfounded scandals 

Mr.. Cov^itry observed,. ^^ that exposure was » 

<< tax which all those who mov^ in high life were 

•* liable to. pay^^ 

<* Yes," sherqpliedi ^^ but even private individ- 

<^ uals are now draggedvbefoi:e th& public tribunal. 
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<< No one is secure. A malignant enemy, or even a 
•* jealous rival, may wound your feelings or sully 
^* your fair fame, through the distorted medium of 
^^ a prostituted press : And it is hard that a though^ 
^* less and inoffensive creature like myself, cannot 
^< move through the mazes of a, dance, without 
^* having my name exposed to the coarse jests and 
** bitter animadversions of every alehouse politician 
^^ as if I had been guilty of an offence against the 
^^ State. I understand that this was not formerly 
^^ the practice; and that editors, though bitter 
<^ enough in politics, seldom sullied the columns of 
<* their papers with malicious anecdotes from pri- 
" vate life. If I were to be thus exposed, I 
'* should die with shame. I see no resource but to 
'* retire, and hide my diminished head in a foreign 
" land, in some wild sequestered spot, where n? 
*' more mention of me might be heard."" 

" Indeed, my Lady BeD, you have no cause for 
" apprehension; for it would be as easy for the 
" puny efforts of envy and malice to hurl the sun 
" from his sphere, as to detract from your reftil- 
" gence or diminish your glory.'' 

" Upon my word, Mr. Coventry, I had supposed 
<< that a certain refulgent star, called Julia, had, 
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^< in your eyes, eclipsed all the luminaries of this 
" nedier world.'* 

"Ijbeg your pardon, my lady; I may behold 
<^ with fondness the mild lustre of one beautiful 
<< ][danet5 and at the same time gaze with admira- 
tion on the brilliancy of another.** 

My sweet friend is worthy of your undivided 

^^ adoration; and, I assure you, I have always 

pleaded strongly in your favour.*" 

" You, my Lady, are good as you are charm- 

** ing ; and if you will condescend to advocate my 

" cause, I am certain of success.** ' 

Here she thought she heard the voice of Sir 
Osmyn Morland on the stairs, and she said she Was 
determined to mortify him a little for having pre- 
sumed to offer her his sage advice the day 
before ; and she requested Mr. Coventry to co-ki« 
cide with her humour. 

Sir Osmyn entered with a frown on his brow,' 
expressive of his opinion, that this man crossed 
him like an evil genius. Her ladyship, pretendikig 
not to notice him, said to Mr. Coventry, with a' 
fkseiiiatiftg smile, <5 Adieu, my dear Sir, for the 
<< present. Believe me, you have no cause tot' 
♦< despair,'*^ 
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<< A thousand thanks for that flattmag asser- 
<< tion ! My dearest Lady Bell, Adieu P and he 
IciBsed her extended hand with gallantly and 
warmth. 

<< Ha } parting so tenderly ! TIus is too much^ 
—muttered Sir Osmyn, as he stepped forward 
before them, saying, in a sarcastic manner, ^' I am 
'< afraid, I intrude— I should be sorry to be anj 
^* interruption — ^ 

<^ Apology is quite unnecessary from Sir Ofinyn 
^* Morland,^ replied Mr. Coventry. 

'< I am not in the habit, Sir> of apologismg to 
^ any gentleman.'' 

^^ It is not to be expected, unless you had acted 
^' wrong.'' 

*^ I do not consider myself responsible for my 
V actions to Mr* Coventry," 

" Nor shall I presume to question them, unless 
*^ your warmth should lead you beyond the bounds 
" of poUteness." 

^* Warmth, Sir ! let me tell you, this intru- 
w sion— " 

" Sir Osmyn,'* said my Lady, *^ your agitation 
** alarms me !" 

^* Do not be alarmed, Lady Bell : Your kind 
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^^ oonsideratioa sufficiently protects the gentleman 
f^ from resentment.^ » 

<< I desire no protection, Sir^ hut what the hWs 
*^ of honour allow. It is never my intention to 
'^off^ an insult ; and it is my determined resolu- 
*^ tion never tamely to sulnnit to one. You have 
^^ insulted me, Sir Osmyn, without provocation*; 
*' you know the consequences The lady's pre- 
** ^ence prevents further explanatioii.^--*and he left 
the house with a full determination of demanding 
an apology, or the satisfaction which one gentleman 
expects from another. 

Lady Bell trembled for the event. She saw her 
jest had gone too far, and was become a serious 
affair. In a faultering voice she said, ^^ Oh Sir 
^ Osmyn ! was this well done? Did Mr. Coventry 
<^ deserve such treatment P Did I-^^ and she buralt 
into tears, 

<< I beg pardon, Lady Bell, for having exdrted 
.'^ your apprehensions ; but my anger obtained the 
^^ mastery over my discretion, I know I ought not 
*< to have acted thus in your presence."" 

<< If you have any regard for me, I entreat yotl 
<< then to pursue this buoness no f urther«^ 
^< i cannot in honour retract.^ 
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. << HoNouK ! O fatal prostitution of the word ! 

** Do you, who have fought the battles of your 

** country, and are covered with the scars of glory, 

•*f wish to substantiate your courage ? You who 

•** have braved danger and death in every shape,— 

*^ do you still desire to vindicate your honour ? 

^^ for shame. Sir Osmyn ? Set the example for 

• *^ which every man of real courage will' admire you, 

" every upright mind will applaud you. It was 

*^ you who gave the offence, you know ; tbarefiire 

<' manfully acknowledge it, and do not meet Mr. 

** Coventry. Promise me, you will not meet him." 

** I dare not promise."' 

** The truly courageous will dabe every thing."^ 

*' What ! the censure of the world ?" 

^^ Yes, in a righteous cause. And, with your 

*^ established reputation, who will presume to 

" question your conduct ? For my sake, say you 

'^ will not meet him !*" 

Thus far I assure you, my Lady, that I will 
not give the challenge. As a soldier I must 
accept it. The laws of polite society are w 
^' constituted as to forbid any refusal. But I will 
not fir^. At your desire, believe me. Lady 
<^ Bell, I would freely hazard my life, my peace, 
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" and almost my honour. — For your saJce> .then> 
" Mr. Coventry 15 safe.'' 

Sir Osmyn hastily withdrew, while she called 
after him, " Stay, Sir Osipyn, stay ! O mercy ! 
^^ he is gone, and perhaps for ever ! Why will be 
^^ persist in the delusion that I wai; partial to Mr. 
"Coventry? Oh! what extent of misery has 
" this vile spirit of coquetry brought upon me T . 

In the midst of these lamentations, Julia De 
Valmont entered the room. ^ " Oh Julia, my love ! 
"Soothe me, comfort me ! I am fallen into the 
** lowest abyss of wretchedness !'' 

. ^^ Repose your bcxxows in my bosom, my dearest 
" Lady Bell C* and she entwined her arms around 
her as she spoke. ^< What is, the cause of your 
"distress?" - 

" I hate, I abhor mjrself. Oh Julia ! I have 
" put the life of the man I love in jec^ardy t'' 

*^ Not willingly, I am sure.*" 

^^ Yes, wantonly wounded his feelings, childishly 
^^ trifled with his affSections. Sir Osmyn has quarw 
f* relied with Mr. Coventry.*" 

<^ Indeed ! How ?''— -stammered out^|^lia, and 
ier colour fled. 
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^< On my account I encouraged Mr. Com- 
** try's flattery, even before Sir Osmyn^sfaoe.^ 

*^ And did Mr. Coventry flatter ycu t * 

'^ To be sure, he did : — He could not open hii 
*' lips without. Did he never flatter ^ott, my dear f 

*• No, except by his attentions.'*' 

<< He had too much respect for your good aenie 
<^ and ^plicity ; but he was aware tliat he was 
'^ offering an agreeable sacrifice to the vaiiify of a 
*^ silly coquette when he bestowed it bo lnvishly 
*^ upon me, — ^ideot that I was to encourage it ! 
« Should he kiU Sir Osmytt— '^ 

^ Oh selfish idea I Should Sir Osmyn killluifi^ 

^ My dearest Julia, do not agitate yourself S6 
<^ much ! You have no cause for alarm ; for he 
*^ promised me, before we parted, that he would 
«< not fire at Mr. Coventry.'' 

<< Excuse me, Lady Bell, I am not used to such 
*< things. He was the preserver of my life, the 
<< preserver of my honoured parent's life too ; and 
^< there is something in a duel so repugnant to a 
" feeling heart — I would not have my father know 
** it for the world. Here comes your brother; 
<< perhaps he can assist us." 
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Lord Lavender now entered, and Julia turned 
to him with a winning sweetness in her manner,, 
which, one would have supposed, was perfectly 
iirrftt9$ible ; and, laying her hand upon his arm,. 
abe 6^ with great earnestness, <^ O my dear Lord 
•* Ltayender, if ever you had the wish to obli^ 
•f me, . ^ve me now a proof of your sincerity !^ 
' " My dear creature, I never took the trouble to 
^* be insincere. What are your commands ?^ 
. ** Mr. Coventry jBiid Sir Osmyn have had high 
•* words — '"* 

*< Thai^s wrong, very wrong: It is superlatively 
^^ vulgar tOcget into a pi^ion.^ 
' «> Oh my Lord,, but Uiey intend to fight !"" 
- <^ Of course; but they should conduct themselves 
^ coolly. A man cannot draw a hair-trigger with 
<< precisdon,^ unless his hand is ste^l^y^ firm, per* 
<^^ fectly cool— ** 

*< Lavender," said Lady Bell, " .how can you 
** let that horrid apathy v^hich you asisupie, over^ 
<^ sbadow the better parts of your reason ?^ 

^ SodPlly, my good' sister,-^! am a gi;eat^ pUilo* 
<< sopher than you are aware of. I ^ver Sjifffer 
<< these little jmatter^' tpdisiturb the Si^renity t^ my 
« cogitation*— *" 
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^ Well, but my dear Lord," sidd Julia, *^cmi- 
" not you interfere to prevent this meeting ?" 

** Not for the world ! When once the parties 
" have committed themselves by an angry woiid, it 
" is a duty I owe to my own r^utaition never to 
'< attempt a reconciliation. It is quite irregular. 
" No, no ! I will exert myself to see the laws of 
^ honour ri^dly enforced, but I will not interfere 
" to make up a quarteL'^ 

«« O,** said Julia, " the blessings of the peac^ 
" maker will be upon you r 

<< No, no. The pistol is your only peace-mak^. 
<< It unravels the subtlest distinctions, and settles 
" a dispute without the trouble of further arbitra- 
" tion. I'll hasten and see justice duly adminis- 
« tered; take care that the preliminaries are pro- 
" perly adjusted ; but Til not interfere. No, no : 
" that*'s quite contrary to all the laws of etiquette 
^^ and honour.*" 

" O brother, brother,'' said Lady Bell, <^ if you 
<< had the least spark of gallantry or feeling, you 
** would fly to Mr. Coventry and tell him that 
<< Julia's fate depends upon his life." 

** Yes, yes," retorted Julia, " that your sister's 
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"happiness is entwined with Sir Osmyn^s exiat- 
"encer 

" If you wish for the happiness df Miss De 
" Valmont''— 

^* If you value your sister's peace oi mind"— 

*^ Dear brother, I entreat you''— « 

" My Lord, I conjure you—" 

"Softly^ softly, my dear creatures!" said his 
Lordship, << your earnestness and agitation place 
" this matter' in totally a different point of view. 
** If you are both so serioiisly concerned, I cer- 
** tainly will attempt a mediation." 

." Fly, fly, my dear bix>ther^ or you may be too 
^ late to save him !" 

** Fly, 'fly, my dear Lofd, for life infty depend 
** iipcMi a moment !" ' 

" Tell Sir Osmyn," said my Lady^ << that he 
<^ has quite mistaken Mr. Coventry." 

" And tell Mr. Coventry, that he entirdy mis* 
^* understood Sir Oanyn," said Julia. 

/*^ Yes, yes, FU tell them, that y^u have all niis- 
<^ understood' one another; at the same time, you 
^^ are all of one mind. ' I think it no tix>uble to 
^ oblige you in such a delicate dilemma : I do not. 
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<> iQxm my honour'"— end his Lordship left tin 
with a haste and energy altogether unusual. 

^Julia said, as he departed, ^* O, my dearXady 
** Bell, I blush at the recollection of ny own emo* 

tion ; I tremble at the thought of seeing Mr. 

Coventry again.^ 

You need not, my dear Julia. I flirted iritk 

him on purpose to create the jealousy of Sr 
^' Osmyn ; and his attentions to me were menfy 
'< that sort of badinage with which he saw I mi 
^< but too much delighted. If any thing serious 
<^ should happen from this quarrel, I should never 
<^ recover my peace of mind again.*" 

These twin sisters in affection then withdrew in 
tears. Her Ladyship retired to her dressing-room, 
where she gave vent to her feelings without 
restraint, sobbing violently. Her heart palpitated 
as if it would burst that beauteous bosom, whereon 
I lay perdue in her purse, concealed &om the 
prying eye of mortals ; and where I could have 
been content to remain for ever, had my lovely 
mistress been at ease. However she was soon 
released from the torture of suspence : For Lord 
Lavender acted with so much earnestness and 
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lerity as to prevent the meeting, and I was wit- 
^ss to such a scene of rapturous reconciliation as 
ade my spirit leap for joy. An explanation took 
ace between all the parties concerned^ who spent 
e evening in Fortman-square, in that delightful 
ciprocation of felicity which proved, — ^that it is 
>ssible to settle a dispute without a duel, — ^that 
K>ple of fashion may rationally indulge their 
elings, — and that there is such a thing as real 
ippiness even in high life. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

HISTORY OF OWEN PUNLEAKY — HIS I>ISIMTI1« 
ESTED AND BENEVOLENT CHABACTEB, &C. 

The various emotions which had agitated mj 
charming mistresses mind on this eventful dif» 
kept her awake the greatest part of the night ; bolf 
in the morning, she fell into a sweet and profoon' 
sleep, and did not awake from her blissful dreaiv 
till a very late hour in the day When she nag 
for her attendant, she was told that Mr. PunleiiJ 
had been waiting at least an hour to obtam ai 
audience : And whilst she is hastily finishing her 
toilette, I will acquaint you with the history of 
this gentleman. 

He is the eldest son of the Rev. Lewis Punleaijf 
who was formerly curate of the parish of R. i» 
Glamorganshire. Parsons' wives are proverbiall} 
prolific, and sometimes even favour their husbaiidi 
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until twins. Mrs. Punfeasry ITds afl industricms 
good s»rt of woman and brought the p6or curate 
ax children in five years. In addition to this 
famSy, he had a pony, a cow, and a pig. Hci 
dabbled a little in Imsbiandry, brewed his own ale, 
smoked his pipe in peace, and '^ was passing rich 
with forty pounds a year.'' But a fever, which he 
caught on a visit to a dying paridrioner, carried 
offthiis vronhymsoki and left his widow nothing 
fiMT the fiupport of herself and her orphans, but a 
aimdl amnn^, frokn a society wfaidh had been esta- 
Mished for the benefit of the Widows and c»rphans^ 
^ Clergymen. The little Owen, who was ten 
y^arerold when his father idiedj looked xtpad him-* 
idf asar burthen to his mother, and became restless 
ted uneasy. He had received as much instruction' 
M his father could give him, * as one of his 
tefldef age could imbibe. 

There is s tide in the affiun of men; 
Which, taken at its ehb, leads on to fortiine. 

In fflte manner, it oftent happens, that some appa- 
wntly' foirtukous circumstance determines the for- 
toilea of individuals, and this frequently arises 
iMSa' the pemaal of a partieulap book. In th^ 
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coiirse of Owen's studies, he had fallen in with iia 
interesting story of Whitthigion and his Cat; and he 
never heard the sound of the three bells (one of whidi- 
was cracked) in the steeple of the parish, chuicliy 
but the merry tune of <^ Turn again WhittingtoOi 
Lord Mayor of Lcmdon,^ rung at the same time in 
his ears. He never suffered his mother to rest till, 
he had obtained her consent to put himself under 
the protection of their neighbour Mrs. Ap Llewin, 
who was then making preparations for proceeding 
to the metropolis to join her husband, who had 
lately purchased a milk-walk in the neighbourhood 
of Whitechapel, and was thought to be likdy to 
do well in the world. This good woman kindly 
offered to take charge of the parson'^s son, and to 
allow him to reside with her till he could find some 
employment ; for she had a great respect for the 
curate, and was fond of the boy for his own sake^ 
Mrs. Funleary did not know a creature in Lon- 
don ; but, in the simplicity of her heart, she 
penned a letter to the Prince of Wcdes^ and charged 
her son to deliver it into his own hands when he 
got to town. Owen took a tender leave of hii 
mother, and of his little brothers and sisters ; and 
with six shillings and threepence half-penny in bii 
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pocket, and his ward-robe tied up in a blue-and- 
white handkerchief, which he carried on a stick as 
a bundle over his shoulder, he set off on foot with 
Mrs. Ap Llewin, in the full and rational expecta- 
tation of one day becoming Lord Mayor of 
London. ^ 

An accident occurred on the road, which had 
nearly proved fatal to one of our aboriginal adven- 
turers : They had overtaken a huge machine called 
^J^lf^^ ^offgon^ which moves at the quick rate of 
about three miles an hour : The driver allowed 
them to get into the hinder part of it, and to travel 
on with him till he arrived at the next market- 
town. Being overcome with fatigue and very 
snugly nestled in a truss of straw, they both fell 
fast asleep; and, by a sudden jerk of this ponderous 
vehicle, Qwen was thrown out into the middle of 
the highway.. Stunned with the fall, he did not 
recover liimself till the waggon was out of sight, 
when he got up and found himself alone in a dark 
night and on a strange road. He was like a mari- 
ner who had lost his compass, and could not tell 
what course to steer; but he sat down by the 
iray-side, and wept bitterly. Very early in the 
noming a farmer pn horseback, who was going to 
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market, happened to pass, and enquired into 
the cause of his distress; having heard OweD> 
.story, he very good-naturedly took the boy vf 
behind him, and they soon overtook die slowlf- 
pacing conveyance, to the great surprise of the 
waggoner and Mrs. Ap Llewin, who had new 
missed the embryo Lord Mayor. 

After a wearisome journey of many days, thcj 
at length reached the metropdiis in safety; aod 
tlie morning after his arrival at Whitechapel, Owa 
discovered, to his great dismay, that his mothcA 
letter to tlie Prince cf WoUea was rubbed all to 
pieces, by the friction of his money in his breediei* 
pocket. By this accident he considered himself I 
total stranger in a new world, in which he and hii 
good mother had hoped for great things from "the 
great man, who was the Chief of the Principality,* 
and to whom Mrs, Punleary''s letter was affectioB- 
ately addressed. 

Owen had a round unmeaning face, with a littk 
obtuse nose ; and nothing prepossessing in the reit 
of his features : Yet there was altogether a look of 
downright honest simplicity in his countenance 
that spoke volumes in his favour. He was remark* 
ably docile and good-natured; and Mrs. Ap 
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iJb^tt tocdc Mm with lier ev&ty Sunday ta the 
Velsh chapel near Lambeth Palace, where she 
requently met with an old acquaintance of her 
tlJtebAnd, of th^ name of TbtAMp, who was a shoe* 
tofc^r in Lambeth-walk. This man,, on learnii^ 
rlio the little Owen was, oiSered to take him into 
tk»6h6p; and if both parties liked each other^ he 
luHiki be taught the gentle craft, art, or mystery 
a£ a cordwainer. Owen m^e nf> objection, and 
wtmt JbcHne one Sunddy with his new master to 
iamaec. Th^re was a man in Mr. Tifamp^s emplc^- 
Dieiit'of the name of Bristlecraft, who was at onoe 
mtloir^ politiciaB, asid poet. He lent Owen books, 
umL often treated him by 'allowing him to read 
doud, whilst he pfied his hammer oa the lapstooe. 
He too^k much notice of the boy ; and was very 
Fond of him. He assisted him to improve in his 
vniting and arithmetic ; and Punleary ever sppke 
of this man with much affection and gratitude. He 
was indeed exceedingly kind and attentive to him 
AS long as he lived. After Owen had been with 
Mr. Tramp some little time, Bristlecraft opened a 
shop on his own account in Coventry-street. He 
was allowed to take Punleary with him, and 
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encouraged the fondness for learning which 
had displayed. 

After he had re»ded in this situation a yea 
two, a person came to lodge in his mastor's : 
floor, who was connected with the Drama. A 
pleased with the extreme civility of the odd-lool 
youth in the shop, this gentleman frequently { 
him an order for the theatre. Owen became paMi 
ately fond of dramatic exhibitions, and scHuetii 
went behind the scenes with his new fiiend. 1 
the pride of the young Welchman received a U 
which altered his destination in life. For some 
the scene-shifter^s boys had written out a buikiq 
play-bill and posted it up in a situation wheK 
was sure to meet the Cambrian'^s eye : 

" To-marrorD Evening will be performed 

THE TEAGEDY 
OP 

ROMEO AND JULIET: 

THE PART OF &OMEO BY 

MR. SNOB, 

FBOM THE SHOEMAKER^S THEATBS, 



COVENTRY-STREET." 
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This placard disgusted him with his occupation ; 
ad he told his employer the next day, that he 
3iild not conquer his repugnance to his trade, and 
liist therefore quit his service. The good Bris^ 
^raft did not wish to thwart his inclination, but 
ith a tear in his eye said, " that though he did 
not like to part ¥rith him, he would look out for 
Wmething that might Buit him better."^ 
-Xn a short time, through the recommendation of 
'^ friend in the fitst floor, he obtained employment 
I 'a. messenger or under-clerk, in a newspaper-2 
Bee in the Strand. This was exactly what suited 
it heroes propenraties. He could visit the theatres 
henever he pleased. He fancied l^e had talents 
r the stage, and he sat up night after night stu* 
fing the first tragic characters in Shakspearei 
[« then waited on Mr. Harris, and offered to make 
m debut in Shylock ; on giving him, and the latef 
Cr. Lewis, who was present, a specimen of his 
>werg, he proceeded in the part as far as ^^ And 
hat^s reason? / am a Jew^ — when they bursfc 
to a loud fit of laughter, and Mr. Harris said. 
Indeed, my gckxl friend, yoti are a very funny 
little fellow ; byt you have not a face fit for 
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<< a Jew; axkii'yowyijkprmm$9} qh^ of a fmij 
•< trumpet !*• 

This rebuff ^entirely eured hiin: c^ his iheatrM 
agpirations, and he directed his: studies into an^tte 
cbanneL Growing up nearly- to map^s estate^ bi 
attempted little paragraphs, and an occamnii 
sonnet, which were inserted in his m^ter^s newi* 
paper« He was employed in collecting intelligaitC) 
and by degrees he was received on the establidi- 
inent as a regular contributor, and was a man cf 
considerable importance — at least in hi^ own eye^ 
He formed an acquaintance with most of the 
small-talk men of literature and bon-^vivants, in dia 
metropolis; fi;equented cfubs.; wrote songs; and 
published poem after poem, dedicated, as was then 
the custom, to some noble patron or patnmett, 
from whom be frequently received a douceur^ hot 
often not in such liberal measure as the praiMS 
which be bestowed. At length he becaiAe, and 
has continued ever since, a writer by profes^(Hi,or 
a man who lives by his wits. His hand-writing ii 
straggling and almost illegible, and frequently ap- 
pears so pale and thin as to render his meaning 
ijinintelligible. Indeed, his ink seems to be. entiielj 
without gall, and is notjblack enough to give force 
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tpUft sadre; but hid hiifi the art of decking trifles 
in pleasing colours, and, if he is not biiUiant, he 
aeyer bffeildi^ With aU this loleekness, he pos* 
iMBfses such ail independent spirit, that, though he 
Bliaj not hare a shilling in his pocket, he never 
runs into debt. While he never wsls known to do 
fl^diiriionourable action or. to give utterance taa 
malicious sentiment, he cannot recollect that he 
ervcr' had an enemy except the scene-shifter^s 

He was never married ; and has now no relative 
lAire ; and yet when he dies he will be followed to 
the grave, with more regret than thousand of those 
who leave more tlian one generation to weep at 
their departure. He never solicits a favour for 
himself, but is indefatigable in the service of his 
Mends; and he was now come on a friendly mis- 
sion, as his subsequent interview with Lady Bell 
will sufficiently explain. 

*< I am sorry to make you wait so long, Mr, 
H Punleary,^ said her Ladyship as she entered, and 
good4iuniouredly requested him to be seated. 
- *^ I am never tired of waiting for Lady Bell 
<^ Lavender, for she never yet sent me unkindly 
<*<nw»y>'* 
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, *f And if I know my own beaOrt, Mr. Punleary) 
" I trust I never shall.'" 

** Well, then, my Lady, I am sure you will 
*^ pardon my presumption in becoming the humUe 
*\ advocate of a friend of mine, who is at present 
*^ under a cloud, and ignorant of this application.. 
*^ For he manifested an aversion against reminding 
*^ your Ladyship of a person, whdm you used to 
** know formerly at school, but whom, in your pre- 
'^ sent state of splendour and prosperity, he said, 
*^ you would blush to acknowledge. But I told 
*< Mr. Sensitive, that I could not indulge such aa 
** ungenerous thought.'^ 

Her Ladyship blushed, but it was with a kindlj 
su£Pusion of benevolent feeling, as she replied^ " I 
" thank you heartily, Mr. Punleary, for dcung me 
*^ so much justice. Indeed, I should think myself 
" totally unworthy of my good fortune, if ever I 

forgot the kindness I have experienced from 

Henry Sensitive. When I was learning to write 
<yat my grandfather'^s at W — , he was monitor or 
^' head<<boy in the school, and appointed to over- 
<' look my rude efforts at penmanship. When I 
" was at fault, he repaired my pen; when I fiuled 
" in the shape of my letters, he guided my hand ; 
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^ and even then I could not avoid remarking, wh«i- 
** ever he directed my fingers, my letters were more 
** crooked than before. I felt his hand tremble as 
** he held mine ; and once, when I turned round 
'^ my head and told him with a smile, that I tfumght 
*^ his cheek was closer to mine than was necessary, 
^* he blushed to his fingers' ends, and never more 
*• undertook the pleasing task of directing my 
't hand. Soon afterwards he left the school, and 
^^ sent a sonnet addressed to myself, full of tender- 
^^ ness and affection. I did not feel any thing Uke 
^* love ; but my youthful vanity was gratified, and 
'•I ever remember Henry Sensitive with grateful 
<^ recollections as my first admirer. Indeed, it is* 
<^ not long since I looked at his sonnet with a 
^^ degree of emotion. But I always understood, 
<^ Mr. Punleary, that his father had amassed a 
*' large fortune by his profession, that Henry had 
<< gone to College, and that, as an only child, he 
<< could not foil to succeed to an ample inheritance/'* 
, *< My Lady, he married without his fatherV 
« consent, who says he will disinherit him, in favour 
" of a nephew who now resides in his house. On 
« discovering that my friend had known you in 
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«. early life, I was determined to aoqumnt. .J^oar 
<^ Ladydiip with his situation.'*^ 

<< You have acted kindly and judiciously^ as you 
*^ always do, Mr. Funleary. Give me his finthers 
<^ address. I must not at present go near the proud 
^^ Henry; for I am well aware of the extraoie 
*^ sensibility of his nature. But I will not rest till 1 
<^. have some how or other re-instated him in the 
^^ good graces of his parent In the mean time, 
^^ here are ten sovereigns, that you can use for bis 
^f benefit, in the way which your own delicate &d« 
^' Logs may suggest; and do me the favour to take 
^- these ten for yourself, which I am indebted to^ 
<^ you for your late beautiful poem on Gaatituoe. 
" There — say no more ! You shall hear from me 
" again very soon : so good morning, good Mr. 
" Punleary,'**— and I departed from this incoiD* 
parable creature, more and more convinced, that 
she is deserving of all the admiration she receives. 
If imitation be the sincerest flattery. Lady Bell 
Lavender is flattered more than any woman alive; 
£or she is followed and imitated by half the town. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

riSTORlr OF HENRY SENSITIVE — PUNLEAKY's 
EXB&TJONS IN HIS FAVOIJU, &C. 

The influence of benevolence on the human 
ountenance was never more strikingly displayed, 
ban on the face of Punleary, which was lighted up 
rith a gladness that rendered it agreeable, if not 
beautiful. He hastened to the residence of bis 
riend Sensitive, which was an attic story, in one 
f those newly-erected houses in the neighbourhood 
►f White Conduit Fields, in a street as yet without 
\ name. He was in such habits of intimacy with 
lim as precluded ceremony ; and, on this occasion 
lis heart was too full of joy to think of punctilio, 
)n ascending the stairs towards Henry'^s apart- 
nent he 'heard him talking aloud, and, imagining 
le was not alone, he stopped to listen, when he 
►verheard the following soliloquy : " My dear 
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" Father^ f confess I have acted eerong*— Lullaby, 
" lullaby, hush my sweet baby !^ This he chaunted * 
forth in the true nursery recitative. 

" / reperit of what I have datte — ^No I my pen 
" belies me-*— I do not repent !" — ^And he tore what 
he had written to atoms. 

*'^ For hecnfen has aiready ■crown'd our faithful loves 
<< With a ffowng boy^ sweet as his mother'^s beauty I 

" Hush, hush my darling I for in spite of your 
" grandfather^s hate, you shall yet be a Knight 
" and your mother a Lady :*" and this he sung to 
the child, whom he held in his arms. 

/ wiU not Xfirite pitiful petitions Jbrjbrgiveneu^ 

Here we go up, up, up ; and here we go down, 
" down, downee ! Yes, my sweet pet ! your fa- 
" ther's pen shall work your way to glory — Here 
" we go backwards and forwards, and here we go 
" round, round, roundee. — There, my little darling, 
" lie you quiet awhile,^ and he placed the child 
upon a bed made up for it, upon two chairs in a 
corner of the room. 

" Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber — For I 
^^J^el my heart heat within me — the Jit of inspt- 
" ration is upon me ! My soul is onjire with poetic 
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^^JrenzyT He then strode violently across thfe 
room and thus began, 

''The sun's perpendicular height 
''Illumin'd the depth of the sea;" 

'' The fishes, beginning to sweat, 
'' Cried, MUEQEii I how hat we shdU be /" 

The two kst lines were uttered by Punleary, as he 
burst into the room and into a loud fit of laughter. 
** Bravo, bravo, Hal ! I'll rhyme you so eight 
** years together ! The right butter-womatf s rate 
" to market." 

*^ Xou may laugh, Mr. Punleary, but your 
*^ interruption has brought me down from the 
*^ heights of Parnassus to the sense of wretchedness 
" and poverty.'* 

** Nonsense ! those who win, will laugh. 1 have 
** had a wind-fall to-day. Look here, my boy !" 
and he shook the gold in his hand. ^^ And y4$u 
<^ must borrow these ten shiners of me till your 
** MS. is ready for the press." 
*< I would sooner starve !" 
** That's all very fine, my dear fellow ! A man 
** has a right to starve himself, but not his wi/b 
*< and child, 

*< True, Itrue ! Punleary.— .That at once pulls 
*^ down my pride. But you are the only person 
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•^' on earth to whom I would- condescend to k 
« beholden." 

'* Then take the money at once, and^ if I have 

offended you, all I request is— -thai you'll! qukdf 

pocket the affront'' 

It is impossible to be offended with t^: So J) 
'^ sit down, and let me trespass upon yoor patieM 
<^ a little whilst I relate to you some partici]laii» 
'^ which, as a friend, you have a right to knoc 
^^ The child is asleep, Louisa is gone about htf 
*^ errands, and we sliall not be interrupted: 

*^ When I was at Cambridge I was introdiioei 
by a fellow Collegian to his aunt and cousiiv-4 
widow lady and her daughter, who Kved in retiii' 
ment on a small annuity. The daughter had been 
instructed in every branch of fashionable education, 
for they had once moved in a different sphere ef 
life; and her mother had stored her mind with 
elevating sentiments of piety, and a high sense «f 
virtue, which have enabled her to bear all her 
reverses of fortune without a murmur. I became 
a frequent visitor at the house, and it was impos- 
sible for me to remain insensible of the daughter's 
charms : For, 

Thoughtless of beauty, •she was beauty*»'sclf. 
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3rou have seeu her, Funleary, and you know I 
speak the truth. The lovely recluse saw but little 
luuriety ; and it was therefore not wonderf ul, that 
she should listen to my passion with approbation. 
Her mother made no objection to my suit, on my 
promising to obtain my father^s consent. I could 
not divest myself of the apprehension of his dis-- 
ipleasure; for I was conscious that my marriage 
jwith Louisa would frustrate all his ambitious pro* 
jects respecting myself. His fondness for me wa^ 
^excessive, and I was indulged in every wish : but 
he was of a haughty and vindictive disposition. 
.When I was about to leave the University, I could 
^ot delay the explanation any longer. The mo- 
mmt I came to town, I entered into particulars 
with my father. He raged, and I expostulated. 
He bit his lip with vexation, and J, in my eager- 
^ess to defend myself, grew outrageous ; when he 
bade me instantly quit his presence. Instead of 
soothing himy I retired, wrote an irritating letter, 
and then left the house. 

** O Punleary ! — a pen, in the hands of an angry 
man, is more dangerous than a sword. Words 
spoken in the heat of the moment may befor^ven; 
but those which are written in a passion fester and 
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rankle in the heart — ^they are worse than daggefiWc 
I was guilty of this act of madness, which Wf]^ 
father never forgave; and whilst I was writing l«tt 
though I fully felt the force of the observalioi Uo 
lUera scripia manetj yet I could not forhear. I p 
hastened back to Cambridge and disclosed tk p 
whole of my rash conduct to Louisa and her M 
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mother : Such was the irritability of my mind and 
body, that I was seized with a nervous fever, and 
confined to my bed for several weeks. 

" I owed my life to the care and anxiety of these 
two affectionate beings; and when I recovered, I 80'(ik 
worked upon the mother^s sensibility as to obtain hfr 
consent to my marriage with her daughter, under 
the persuasion, that when the act was accomplidied 
and we had cast ourselves at my father's feet, he 
would be softened by the sweetness and beauty rf 
my wife, his relentings would be kindled, and he |f 
would grant me his forgiveness . But on our com- 
ing up to town, and requesting the favour of an 
interview, he desired a serv^t to say, * that he dis- 

* Owned me as a son, and would never see my face 

' again ; that I might act as I pleased; that he had < 

* cut me off with a shilling, and had made mj 

^ pousin his heir.'*— I was almost maddened at this I 
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formation ; but the good sense and mildness of 
Y wife soothed my irritation, and calmed my 
mzy into something like resignation. I began 
consider what was to be done, and I resolved to 
m my talents, if possible, to some account 
:>twithstanding my youthful passion for Louisa, I 
d made the best use of my time at the Univer- 
y. Nature had given me strong feelings and a 
tnn imagination, and I at once made up my 
nd. to become an author. 

<*.I immediately became absorbed in reverie; 
d sat for hours together with my head on my 
Xkdy in imitation of a print I had seen, which 
presented Alexander Pope in the same attitude, 
elancholy and gentlemanlike. I seldom laughed, 
foke little, but mused and thought in sentences, 
[y dreams also were full of point and polished 
eriods ; and I once alarmed my wife by starting 
p in my bed and repeating aloud the fag-end of 
wi^tched couplet. Every thing I read was with a 
iew to my embryo volume. On perusing one of the 
ecent productions of the admired novelist of tl^e 
43rth, I was so fascinated with the manner in which 
le developed the workings of the human mind, and 
[fiirked the nice discriminations of each particular 
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character^ and I gKded 8o smoothly along tlv 

the pleasing meandeiings of the story, as t( 

sider it one of the easiest things^ the wm 

\mte a romance. I accordingly took my | 

hand, and wrote two or three pages without i 

gle stoppage ; but, on casting my eye overi 

I perceived nothing but inflation and tautd 

For once, therefore, I acted with prudence 

committed them to the flames. I sometimes w 

that some of the imitators of this transoei 

genius had acted in the same manner : F< 

principal, he certainly has to answer for gi 

sins than his own, in bdng the cause of i 

shedding of ink and barbarous murder of langi 

both Scotch and English, on the part of his i 

saries. On the contrary, there are in^tanc 

which he has, like honest Jack Falstafi^, been 

only witty himself, but the cause of ¥dt in oA 

Some daring minds have been urged on b] 

example to tread very closely in his steps. Im 

many excellent novels and romances have I 

appeared, and done immense injury to the c 

manufactory in Leadenhall-street.*— This failm 

my first attempt did not in the least diminish 

ardour : I at length fixed upcm a plot, and 



N4tat>ilit7 ol my feefing9 wfts^ inteasely fevetbb 
31 Ikad unburthened my mmd upon paper (And- 
Hbenthe sentencesbefore meewelled mt^poragmpha' 
pd pages, and t became satisfied witb their ooa* 
truction and the arrangement of my own Iboti^litSy' 
be ecstacy I experienced was equalled only by 
ay tprevious anxiety : Tfaisi^ not sui^rising, as 
['•faneicd myself on. die Mgfa-road ^ ftime tfnd 
(iMdoKtaiity* 

>i^tNo^flopner, faowerer, bad I coinmeiiosd my 
(prntioDs in earnest^ tba%wbereyer I went, I 
DMigined I was kiMywn and pcninted out as a» 
tiithor/ If I met a pevson in the. sd^eet who/stared 
ike. in the face, I blushed l&e a scheoLboy in Aq 
pnsenee of a stiiinger. If I entered into a coffee* 
BMm^jaBd heard two or three gend^nen omxvevsu^ 
lo^tibi^'inalow tone^ I.tookitintomy head they 
ipteetalkkig c£ me.. If I went into a iplaoe; xd 
pnblic amnseiQaent, I oonohided diatt&e eyea cS the 
Mmiesiidiienoe were upon me. . I aever tocdL iip iei 
aeiwapaper, jora. mi^ga^ne^but I .esqpecsbed ta>iflBe 
my rt^im.' wsae ibtended. with scone yiHaaAnred 
mnades.upffm puUk^Mmajmqwtmffj^ ^ pre^, 
IftdeediLseldaDci lodked iIl^ a pmodftoal^ wqkIc^ Imt 
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I sickened at the idea of being mangled in ihi 
Edinburgh Review, or cut up in the Quaitorly. I 
oould not move along the street without fancying 
that the boys knew I was an author, and the very 
dogs barked at me as I halted by them. 

<< I however got rid of this feeling by degrees; 
and when I had completed my work, I waited upon 
Mr. Margin, the Bookseller, who resides at no i 
great distance from Oxford Street. He is a tafl^ 
stout, middle-aged man, with rather a gentleman- 
like appearance and address^ but somewhat hup* 
castic, though not severe, in his manner. He had 
a peculiar and graceful way of displaying Ui 
pocket-handkerchief; and, on my stating' that I 
wished to speak a few words with him in private, 
he flourished his nasal flag, and desired me to fol- 
low him. We ascended a spiral stair-case at the 
end of the shop, dark and narrow as a steeple, bat | 
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not quite so lofty : and when we had reached tbe 
first floor, he ushered me into a small back^rooD, 
which was decorated with engraved heads of moit 
o[ our celebrated authors, neatly framed and glased. 
Seating himself in a morocco-leather easy chair, he i 
lifted his right foot upon his left knee, and dap- '* 
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Qg the calf of his leg with his pahn, he assumed 
listening attitude. I held my credentials iii 
f hand, and 

Betwixt his fiiiger and hia thnmb he held 
A pinch of snuff, which, eyer and anon, 
" He gave his nose, and took*t away again. 

^< The ecmyersation was then commoiced on my 

irtthus: 

^< I have a MS« here, Sir^ dnd as I have received 

classical education-— 

<< < My good Sir, that is of very little conde« 

|uenoe since Macdonnel has published his Dtc^ 

icnaty ofQuoksHons. No man is at a loss Dow 

:0t an apt Hhe or two from Vir^ or Horace. A 

!ree translation of some of the freest passages in 

^nacreon, Horace, or Catullus might perhaps 

sttcoeed. But I beg pardon for interrupting 

irou.' 

<< I think, Sir, you will fiiid that my work is 

Iculated to promote the best interests of religicm 

\d mc»^ty. 

*^ < Stnuige as it may seem iii this degenerate 

ige^ there is nothing sells bettei" than a volume 

VOL. I. a 
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< of sermons. Good ones ^ure very scarce in tbe 

< market just now ; and that, I ai^f^iose, iuxsoiiDts 

< for the rapid sale of those of the b^t quality. If 

< you had a collection of good orthodox manuscript 

< discourses written about fifty years ago^ they 

< would be worth their weight in gold. But let 
^ me, if you please, glance my eye over your MS.^ 

<< I handed him my precious {MrpdMctkmj and j 
whilst he was looking at it, I got up aiid qfed 
more closely the assemblage of gr^ men aKMUid 
me, flattering myself that my porisait wi^ijm 
day be added to the number. . • . 

" * Well, Sir,' said Mr. Mar^, « your iptn)- 1 
' diction is very fair : This is your first attempt,! 
' perceive-^a maiden manuscript. Do you meas 

* to affix your name P** 

** Certainly,'' was my reply. 

** < Then you are wrong. Your name will be of | 

* no service.' 

<^ Sir, I flatter myself, my name is very well 
known. 

<* ^ So much the worse. It will create the iwve 

< enemies to the work. Every one of those who 

< know your name, will suppose that they under 
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^ .^stavid the subject better than yoa ; and those who 

< do not know you will, of course, care nothing 
* about your co^K>men.^ 

** Wh^ would you have me to do then ? 

^ ^ Why, there is nothing like mystery iii these 
4ayp. There are certain wnters at present who 
jbave got ccnnplete possession of the public atten- 
tiicm; and if you were to wzite widi an angel's 
:pen9 you would not be read unless your work 
came under the head of either Sublime Impiett/^ 
logc MffHeriims Secrecy.. If yon can blend theiofi 
both together, so much the better. There is a 
striking instance of the excellence of this plan, 
in the &te of a late publicaticm of genius, which 
was attributed to the great Master Poet, the idol 
of the day, whose faults and eocaitricities his 
w:prdiippers are sedulous to imitate, even from his 

cantos to his short collar. The work in question 
was thought to be an attempt of the noble writer 
to fed the pulse oi the public in prose, and was 
read and ei^iniated accordingly, ^ad not this 
ybew tjbe case, it would oply have found its way 

< litp'the bands of a few fashionable literati, and 
remained, perhaps handsomely bpuod, .a$ a dead 
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* letter^ a mere furniture-publication, tipon thdf 

* shelves.^ 

^< It is impossible for me to rival the exGellencto 
of the great genius to whom jou allude. 

<< < But, Sir, you can imitate his peculiarities. 

* Half the world has been moon-stricken in fancjii^ 
^ that nature requires emendation. You are yoidig 

* in your profession : Listen to my advice, Sir^ 

< Take back your manuscr^t ;-H9pice it well widi 
^ daring animadversions against the moral gorert- 
^ meilt of the universe ; let there be pl^ty of Ixdd 

< conjectures and rhapsodical flights bordering on I 

< blasphemy, with a delineation of character in 

< which the amiable and diabolical passions m 

* beautifully blended ; then invest the publication 

* with a veil of mystery ; wrap yourself up in itor 
^ penetrable secrecy ; and, Madelines Bibk to 
^ Goody Two Shoea^ it will be certain of a rapid \ 
«sale.' i 

" I thank you for your instructions. Sir ; but, 
I am afraid, I cannot obey them. — ^And I ptit 
my MS. into my pocket, made my bow, and de- 
parted, disappointed but not displeased with this 
amusing and candid bibliopolist.^ 
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*« What do you mean to do?'' said Punleary. 
'^ Da you intend to try another of the trade ?^ 
. '^ I have applied to several already,'' answered 
Henry. ^^ One was so liberal as to declare that he 
ipifished for nothing more than that I should run 
isXL risks, and pay down -fifty pounds towards the 
^xpeoces of publication. Another was exceedingly 
qaatious, and would not run the hazard of looking 
at the MS., because I was neither known as an 
author, nor could assure him of my being in the 
habit i^ writing for; the public. Another very 
gravely informed me, that if T could bring forward 
uny well-known successful writer, who could vouch 
Ibrthe merits of my production, he might then be 
indMced to ^Ve it a perusal. Because I wrote 
under a feigned name, and the work assumed the 
appe^raiioe of a literary fiction, one publisher was 
so rigidly conscientious as to regard me in the light 
pf an impostor, and politely declared, « that he 
flhoiild cbnsider he was insulting the public if he 
U8h^*ed into the wcH*ld a book with a lie upon the 
title-page. 

*^ The last gentleman of the trade with whom I 
hud 'any communication, and who really appeared 
to be the completest man of business among th^ 
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whcAey thanked me in the Idndest nunner for tbe 
honour I had done him, put my MSL into Us' 
drawer, and told me, with a smil^ < if I wovdd aH 
^ again in a day or two, I should have an aBswtt'/ 
When I did call, he remarked, with aU the wamith 
of sincerity, ^ that he wa» sorry my work was not 
^ exactly in his Hne ; for, as far as he ooald juSgcy 
\ there was considerable merit in the coDBpofliMi; 
< but he was a timid- man^ and a&aid to meddle 
* with it^ That was doubtless the case ; fbr it hid 
never been touched or looked at, sifioe he so ears^ 
fully placed it in his; drawer. 

<< But difficulties nev^r daunt me, and I will nofw* 
tell you what I have dcme. I took this lodgiBf 
that I might remain in impenetrable obscurity; 
I have not moved out by day-light, lest the 
sun should dispel the gloominess of my imagi- 
nation; and I have remained at the top of the 
house, tJiat the productions of my brain n^t 
partake of the lofty nature of my reudenee. I 
have just finished a work, in which I have pour- 
trayed the character of a demon ; in comparison of 
whom, Milton^s Satan was a gentleman. I have 
drawn him from life ; and if the ori^nal of the 
picture should recognize his portrait, let the galled 
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Ah wiflce. ffis heart is Wack as night ; his mind 
dark as Erebus ; and if he should suffer the tor- 
rres of the damned^ he deserves it. Now Puu- 
ary, I must rely upon your assistance. I want 
ju to avow yourself — ^ 

« Not as the author of such a production, I 
hepe^; for nobody will believe it." 
*< No, no ! Not the author, but a friend of the 
ithor. You must read over the manuscript 
ake it to Mr. Mar^n, and dilate upon the style 
id execution ; point out its beauties and its hor- 
irs ; state the probability of imprisonment, or a 
MTse-whipping at least ; enforce the necessity of 
X)found secrecy, and that he may safely deny all 
lowledge of the author. Tell him, that you will 
ad the proofs yourself, and that he must pay you 
>wn a handsome sum the moment the MS. is put 
to his hands. ^ Bid him do this and Cato is his 
iend,^ for the n^me of Sensitive must never 
ipear,*" 

^^ But you do not expect the money before he 
peruses the manuscript ?^ 
** To be sure, I do. He will have more reliance 
x>n your judgment than upon his own. I am too 
od^st a man to treat for my own production; 
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but you can blazon forth its merits without hesi- 
tation.^ 

<^ You know,^ said Funleary, ^' that I am 
*^ always ready to serve you : So give me the m^ 
<^ nuscript. I will read it to-night, and you shall 

^^ know the result of my conference with Mr. 
<< Margin in the course of to-morrow. Remon- 
^' ber me kindly to your wife. Good day !** 






CHAPTER XXXII. 

ESITLT OF LADY LAVENDEE's INTERVIEW WITH 
MB. SENSITIVE, SEN.— PUNLEAHY's ADVANCE- 
.MENT, &C. 

" The blessing of heaven be upon you !^ said 
lensitive, as he closed the door after Punleary. 
> Your deeds of kindness will be re^tered on 
igfa, before the acts of those who build churches, 
low has that kind-hearted creature soothed and 
omforted my restless and perturbed spirit ! He 
las sat quietly With me, when I wished to talk ; he 
Las talked to me, when it Was my whim to be 
ilent ; he has patiently endured my reading to him 
rhat I had myself put updu paper, and read to 
ide when I was in the humour to listen; and we 
lave conversed together till the morning dawn 
ttole in upon us unperceived. When my mind 
ia& been a chaos of confusion, he has brought forth 
k^ cbea^-board, which acted like a charm upon my 
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scattered senses. Blessed be the man who mvented 
this enchanting game ! for never was there a con- 
trivance for amusement that takes such a complete 
hold upon the faculties. Many a time and <^ 
when my heart has been over-burdened with woe, 
I have become so intent npon- the checquered 
board, so absorbed in the ga,me, as to think of that, 
and of that only ; I have forgotton my sorrows in 
the intricacies of the moves, aiid have been for a 
while as happy as forgetfulness of misery couU 
ioittke me."" 

As a spirit I enter com{detely into the &diiigB 
of Mr. Sensitive on this suljject^ I have often 
hovered over the chess-board with an intensity of 
interest an4 delight ; and, as has frequently been 
done before, I could not avoid instituting a com- 
parison between the movements of the men, anil 
the actions of mankind. How has the first unfo^ 
tunate setting-out often rendered the game one 
continued race of difficulties and tri^s, so as to 
leave nothing but check and check to the end of the 
chapter. How, again, has one false step mamd 
the fairest prospects and deranged the best*coii- 
ducted plans ! Struggle as you might, yoa ceM 
never regun the advantage whacb 7011 had €im 









Krt At lOMitfattr time, 1 iMite^ se^a perdoi^fi^ 
ii» m error bjfe moving in a wiicmg direction; yer^ 
Eft becoming densible (tf his fiiuk, afifd rouiHirg hki 
iisrgies, he has ris^ euperior ta thkr early disadti 
Mtage, and eom^ off a trhimphan^ conquensn 
Qch kite^Mt and variety are there in Chess^and 
adi are there aUo in the Game^ of life t 
On LouisaV return^ Sene^rre poured the mcxiey 
ito her lap, and spoke in ' rapCur6u9 terms of. the 
tndkieSB'of Punleary. Theyplanned a thousand 
shemes for their futuiie cmduet and success, and 
Bflsed the evening in- those endearing exthan^s 
E JTccipoocal affectiim which waxmdi and Jbeling oik 
Eiejsidef and sweetness and deiicac^:on.the odBer", 
RBSurevto' produce In the course of di«^^ ensuing 
fl^. Punleary returned with theassuranee, <^ that 
Margin would certainly engage in the puW^ 
cation ; but that he must look over the maau- 
script before he entered upon terms.'' Sensitive 
avsatMed with this message ; from what he had 
sen of the publisher, he believed him to-be ^^ an 
dnmirable man*'' 

Liady Bell had likewise represented her regard 
n> Henry Sensitive, and her; wbh to serve him, in 
le stitmgest light to her noUefatiber^i tbeDarl of 
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Bosemary, who luckily had it in his power to 
appoint him immediately to a situation which wtt 
in his gift, suitable to Henry^s feeUngs and cht- 
racter. It .was a place of considerable credit and 
responsibility, and required but few hours^ dailj 
attendance; and she rightly judged, that when his 
father found him likely to arrive at honour and 
independence without his assbtance, he would be 
the more ready to relent. 

As soon, therefore, aa Henry was settled in his 
office^ she contrived, through the agency of Pun- 
leary, to be introduced to Louisa, aikl expUined 
her views and intentions respecting her husband. 
They were mutually delighted with each othar, 
and Louisa'^s expressions of gratitude were un- 
bounded. It was agreed, that, without the know- 
ledge of Henry, they should proceed together to 
Tavistock Square, and wait upon the elder Mr. 
Sensitive. 

They drove up to the door in the Earl of Rose- 
mary ''s carriage, and when Lady Bell Lavender 
had sent in her name, they were instantly admitted- 
Mr. Sensitive was aware of her ladyship's esti- 
mation in the world, and was agreeably surprised 
at the visit. He received the ladies most gracioudy ; 
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d Lady Bell was the first to oMtfimence the coc- 

rsation: 

<^ I ain afraid, Mr. Sensitiye, jou will think jane 

very impertinenit in thus intruding myself on 

yoar attrition ; for, though I am personally 

unknown to you, I am no stranger to your 

celebrity, and am conscious of the value of your 

m 

time." 

<< It is impossible, niy lady, for me to feel any 
otherwise than highly gratified by your good 
opinion, and proud of the honour of this visit" 
^ I trust. Sir, my motives wiU not be miscon- 
strued: The Earl of Rosemary, I believe, has 
some influence with government." 
*• Doubtless, my lady," was the reply. 
<< Well then, Sir^ there ia a friend of mine, whose 
interest he has very much at heart He has 
already appointed him to a situation in a public 
office, where he receives a stipend sufficient to 
secure his independence; and I believe it is his 
lordship'^s intention, to procure him a seat in Par- 
liament. But this must, in a certain. degree, 
depend upon jfiUn'^ 

<* Uppn me^ my lady .! -■ Any thing which de- 
' pends upon me, his lordship may comjPdapd^" 
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. << The Earl WACh unwiUiDg to meddle wilH 
<' matter, till he had obtained the piamiw if 
<< your infiiience in the boioQgfa of T ^ in Gom- 
'^ wall, in favour of hia lordsiip'^B proUgfe ; and 
« ha; has sent me as a bumble intercessor m his 
^ favour.^ She curtsied dawn to the grcmnc^ and 
looked with ineffaUe sweetness in Mr« Sensitiwe'tf 
face. 

^ It is impossible,^ said be, <' to r^use any 
<< thing to such a charming solicitor« My influx 
« ence m the borough is merely nominal ; but, snch 
«< as it is, it shall be entirdy at bis loidship^s 8e^ 
<*vice.'' 

<< I may conclude, then, that yoa will not think 
" it an impertinent interference with your family 
^^ concerns, for the Earl of Rosemary to introduce 
*' Mr. Henry Sensitive into parliament.^ 

"What! my lady,-— wy son into parliament! 
" I have discarded him for ever T 

** Of what crime has he been guilty ?^ 

" The worst of crimes !— flown in his father's 
" face-Hnarried in open defiance of my prf^iUtion 
" — ^nobody knows who— a vulgar low-bom crea- 
<^ ture ! It maddens me to- thiuk of iu Into ^< 
** Ucm^ni^ said you J'* 



<^ Yies^Sir; XMfthmg.bi^ y&os ioAueBoe m the 
H.hofcaagh is wanting lo complele M^ arcange^ ' 
•« ment." 

>*^If:h& Iiad marsied.a ,womanr ofr ybtue and 
^^ education, I migbt ha^ee werlooked iV«-Ki 
'^ daiqBffatsr whom I .xoigfat. nott ha^e blusibed to 
<* own, I might have forgiven him. Oh ! ISn^xxty, 
** Henry ! You stDl are twined about my heart ! 
*< Had you married such a lovely creature as this, 
« indeed—'' 

" You might all be happy,'' said her Ladyship, 
with the tear of sympathy beaming in her eye. 
** Behold then your daughter. Sir, worthy of all 
" your love !" 

Here the trembling Louisa was so overcome with 
agitation, that, in attempting to throw herself at 
her father-in-law's feet, she almost fainted ; but he 
caught her in his arms, and pressed her. to his 
heart. 

It is needless to add, that this interview led to 
results satisfactory to all the parties poncerned, 
except the nephew, who yet was handsomely pro-^ 
vided for, but did not become his uncle's solo 
heir. 
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This wil8 an event in which my gjnrit heartilj 
rejoiced; and my gladness was greatly incieased 
on finding my excellent friend Punleary provided 
with a situation in Henry^s office, which rendered 
him, what he richly deserved to be, independent 
of the frowns of the world for the renumktor of 
his Ufe, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Miss JEMIMA SCBIMF^S ATTACHMENT TO THE 
BRUTE CBEATION — ^DOCTOE DOG-MATIC, &C* 

L0UI8A Sensitite had noticed the figure ci 
the dove on my surface, and had distinguished me 
abbye my assodates by always returning me back 
again into her purse, whenever she took out any 
money to make a purchase. Nor did she part from 
me at last, till I had been some time left solus and 
disconsolate in her pocket. She at length paid me 
away to a tradesman in Bond-street, for a new 
bearer-hat for her boy; which, she said, would 
surely be lucky to him, since it was bought widi 
Punleary^s money. 

I passed through a variety of hands, so speedily 
as to leave me no opportunity for observation, till 
I reiu^hed a situation in which I feared I wa$ 
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doomed to remain an indefinite period,— this iv 
into the possession of Mrs. Jemima Scrimp 

I have somewhere seen a print representing 
ghost of a 8crag-end of a neck qffmdUm ; and of 
new mistress was a living personification of 
artistes idea : for she was literally nothing hut don 
and bone. If it be desirable to be the object oft 
lady^s adoration, I certainly was adored by dtt- 
singular female. After gazing fondly upon me ltl{ 
a considerable time, she kissed me most affecto 
ately before she put me into her pocket, wheie^ ib 
I had been of an earthly nature, I mttst inevitlii^ ' 
haive been sntothered in pungent dust 

She was a spinster of respectable connecto 
and handsome fortune ; but, at the same timc^M 
exceedingly penurious as to deny herself of all di 
comforts' of life, except rappecy which, in cons» 
quence of having lost her box, she carried looteift 
the same pocket in which I was unfortunald} 
deposited. She rented a small bouse in St JanoiSi 
Place, in order that she might be near the Parb 
She saw no company, except two or three stnmgf 
b^gs as eccentric as herself. Her domestic 
arrangement was not peculiar : She bad a matt 
and a maid-servant, who had lived with her a^eral 
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in; for, in her partienlar wft;^, she was not an 
ItBid nnstresf. She had never been beautiful ; 
& she did not want aensfe or good«4iature, nov 
B^ she deficient in tfaer usual jEenale aecon&|>liab^ 

AtB. 

At the 1^ of nineteen she had been b^ro^fed 
B»: ijf&cer of Dragoong; and' after die day of 
ifar nuptials had been fixed, and ikheir mutual 
Biid» assembled to celebrate the erent^ he sfaame^ 
)fy deserted her for a handsomer and lichelr 
ideL . Her heipes bemg thus blasted, her fedihgs 
)bliclj outraged, and her affections cruelfy* 
oanded, Ae &v^ afterwards lost idl rdStk for 
liety, and confined her regards ta the lower 
detv o£ the animal creation. In one comer of 
e* dftiwing^4K)om was placed a couch, the materi* 
I of whkii were satin that had formerly beev 
lit^: This was the restiiig-plaee t<x one of tiia^ 
kSes which is called a pug-dog, and which ia 
s iij^est and the most worthless of all the canme 
vt^ This was the prima dammf or first favmnp^ 
' of the^ establishment,, which conortedin aH of 
noisy white macaw, a green parrot and a grey 
e, five cats of various colours, a Java sparrow, 
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and a squirrel. These were all fed and 
with the greatest care; and, strange, as it nq[' 
iqppear, though my mistress was the essence oiditi 
denial in regard to herown indulgences, she'gmdgtf 
these creatures nothing. A joint of the best mak 
a loaf of the finest bread, and a quart gt new 
milk, were taken in for them ererj day, Butbr 
two ancient domestics took especial care to xeBOlH 
plenty for themselyes, before this provender resoW 
its ulterior destination. The sole puirport of Mil* 
Scrimp'^s life seemed to be, her attention to jtiM 
animals. 

The second day after my airival, she appeodt 
to be greatly (^stressed by the growling and iB- 
nature of pug in the comer, who was dull, snarlio^ 
and snappish, and did not eat its food with the 
usual voracity. John was called in, and narrowly 
questioned as to his having taken it a walk in th 
park on the preceding day, and soundly rated for 
^is carelessness in allowing it to wet its feet m 
returning. She then sat down, and wrote as fol- 
lows to her friend Mrs, Faddle, who lived in MoiH 
tague-square : 
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Kf *rMy Dear Fadbl^, 

^* I have been a good deal alarmed to-day 
Pfan account of the indispositioil of the Duchess; 
^iand as I amapprehenaiTethat it is an oppression 
^.iipon the neihres, rising £rom confinement and 
*^: want of society, I beg the favour of ydu to spare 
^9 jDur dear little Pompey to come and spend the 
(« day with her, and cheer her spirits. Lest you 
^* ahould be under any apprehension, that Pompey 
^< (sweet fellow !) should take cold in returning 
'* Borne in the evening, I have made arrangements 
^ id accommodate him with a bed in the same 
f* apartment with the invalid. Pompey may be 
^ 8a£ely trusted to the care of John. I remain 
** tho' very dull> 

f* Ever yoiurs affectionately, 

« Jemima Sckih?.^ . 

John took this ciuious ejnstle, and in about an 
liour returned with as characteristic an answer : 

<< Mrs. Faddle presents her compliments to Mrs. 
*< Scrimp, and sincerely condoles with h^ on 
** account of the diear Duchesses illness, and is 
*< gi^ieved it shoidd so happen that Pompey was 
^^ gone out to spend the day with Misf Fidele, the 
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and a squirrel. These were all fed and tendei; 
with the greatest care; and, strange, aa it ou^' 
iqppear, though my mistress was the essence of 9^ 
denial in regard to her ownindulgences, she'grudgii 
these creatures nothing. A joint of the best mak 
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plenty for themselyes, before this provender reaoW 
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Scrimp'^s life seemed to be, her attention to thcfefr 
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The second day after my arrival, she append: 
to be greatly distressed by the growling and iB- 
iiature of pug in the comer, who was dull, snarlio^ 
and snappish, and did not eat its food with the 
usual voracity. John was called in, and narrowlj 
questioned as to his having taken it a walk in th 
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^ ■ « My Dear Fadbl^, 

'< I have been a good deal alarmed to-day 
r^ on account of the indisposition of the Duchess; 
^- and as I am apprehensire that it is an oppression 
coupon the nefves, arising from confinement and 
E*f want of society, I beg the favour of yOu to spate 
<^ jour dear little Pompey to come and spend the 
•<< day with her, and cheer her spirits. Lest you 
^^ ahould be under any apprehension, that Pompey 
<< (sweet fellow !) should take cold in returning 
'* Borne in the evenings I have made arrangements 
^^ to acoonunodate him with a bed in the same 
f ' apartment with the invalid. Pompey may be 
^ safely trusted to the care of John. I remain 
** tho' very dull> 

♦* Ever yours affectionately, 

" Jemima ScaiM?." 

John took this curious ejnstle, and in about an 
liour returned with as characteristic an answer : 

<< Mrs. Faddle presents her compliments to Mrs. 

*< Scrimp, and sincerely condoles with h^ on 

*< apoount of the diear Duchesses illness, and is 

^< grieved it should so happen that Pompey was 

^^ gone out to spend the day with Miss Fidele, the 
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<< Lady DewIap^s great favourite, and will not 
<<back till tcMsionrow; when Mss. Faddk 
<< call upon her dear friend, and hareitbe 
<< of bringing the yoimg geDtlanan along 
<< her. She hopes then to fiod ^lat aweci i 
<< eating Uttle creature, the Dudbeaa, in IhUv 
<< health and spirits. In case of the neoeailfd 
<< calling in medical aid, Mrs. Faddle endkMSidK 
<< address d the celebrated Mr. Mati^ iriuse h 
•• is one guinea.*^ 

My mistress sat up the greats part of tfaea^M 
with the canine Dudiess on her lap, and was ip( 
again at an early hour m the morning. Befbn At 
sat down to her own breakfast, she dispatoM 
John express for the doctor, aUas Mr. Mstki 
who resided in the New Road near Somers TowDij 
and had an inscription in large characters ov^ b| 
door, " Seminary foe the Education or the) \ 
Canine Race ;^— -which was not at all inappli- 
cable, for he had an establishment of a most extei' 
sive nature for the breeding, bringing up, tf' 
breaking in of dogs of all descriptions. 

By Mr. Matic^s skill in their managemait, and 
in the cure of the diseases to which they are lisbiei 
he had risen, from the humble situation of wiiip- 
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4ii to the Melton Hunt, to fame and opulence^ 
be metropolis, and drove a horse and d^inet 
k as -would no(t disgrace the first jb^igh-faired 
p in Hyde Park* .He also had his youthful 
qm^ who waitedfor him in his carriage whilst he 
tnded upon his patients^ He received appUca- 
10 from aU quarters to prescribe for favourite 
;b or fashionable puppies. An accoucheur of 
filterable practice of a similar namq, resided on 
ppposite side of the. road, — a fortiutous juxta- 
ition, which frequently led to unpleasjpit mis- 
es : ,For instance, a ladj who was veiy near hei* 
^pement, sent in great haste for Mr. Matic ; 
1^ whilst, she was looking most anxiously f<^ 
istancp, our Canine Doctor made his a^ppeara^ce, 
b.a quart bottle of some vile decoqti^^ in hi^ 
id, when she screamed out in disappointinent^ 
I exckuned with the poet, 

«« Thraw physie tk> llie ^bgs— *I11 nffiie df it!** 

» pbviate such inconveniences «as these^ and to 
tinguish him from the gentleman over the way, 
is now universally styled X>og Matic, and 
xse disagreeable mj^toipymies never occur. His 
w app^Pa^ve is descriptive of hi^ surlish chaxac- 
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ter ; far he will not submit to the slightest ctmttt^ 
diction. I never met with any man who was equal 
to him in impudence, 6^cept the Quack Doctor 
whom I have previously described. 

About eleven o^dock in the forenoon he drote 
up to Mrs. Scrimp^s door, at which his diqyper 
little setvant gave a thundering rap, whidh echoed 
through every part of the premises. Mr. Afatic 
entered the room without ceremony, where the 
disconsolate Jemiina was leaning, with affectioDBte 
concern, over the interesting invalids 

** Your most obedient, Ma'^am,^ said the bold - 
intruder, ^< qtiite k menagerie ! What a devU of t 
^^ noise those squalling parrots make.^ tiere he 
trod upon the tail of one of the cats : ^* Curse the 
« cat — ^how she has scratched my leg !— Nasty 
<< brutes, I hate them ! There^s not an animal Ib 
<^ the creation worth a farthing, except ahorse and I 
" a dog. Where's my patient ?^' j 

" Here she is, sweet creature,*" said Mrs. Scrimp, 
<< she has not been out of her bed these tiro 
"days."" 

<< Indigestion ! Somebody has given her a cork 
<^ or apiece of spunge. Crive me a hold of her: 
« m soon set her to rights r And he took the 
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Duchess rather roughly into his hands, and cer- 
tainly did contrive to make her Grace gulp down 
a bolus or two with infinite dexterity. 

** For mercy sake, take care how you handle 
^ the delicate creature,** said the frightened Mrs. 
Scrimp. 

** I'll tell you what, Ma*am, if these pills should 
" not have the desired efiect, and you find the 
**^ brute feverish in the morning, the only thing 
** you can do—"" 

*' O Sir ! m do any thing to preserve her pre- 
^ dous life. What is it, Sb ?** 

** Not to shave her head. Ma'am,— ^^ to bite 
** ^ a bit of her ^at2-— the nicest way in the 
« world r 

** Merciful me ! I hope there will be no neces- 
^ sity for that.** 

" I hope not. Ma'am. But I must be off; for 
" I have fifty patients to visit before dinner.'* 

My mistress drew me slowly from her pocket 
and gave me to Mr. Dog-matic, who eyed me very 
attentively as he rubbed me briskly between his 
finger and thumb ; and, after a moment's pause, 
he said, << Do [you know, Ma'am, that this new 

▼0L» I. a 
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<^ Goifiage hds b^n of serious injury to many i 
" modest medical man?" 
"How so, Sir?'' 

Whyj this piece of gold, you know, is worth 
no more than twenty shillings^ Now, we profes* 
" sional folks never do business for any thing less 
^^ than a guinea^ and you will excuse my want tf 
^^ modesty upon this occa&ion, when I tell you I 
'< cannot afford to be thus docked of a shilling*'* 
The lady gave the odd shilling with evident 
reluctance, and I moved off with my new master, 
who called upon at least a dozen dogs at the West 
End of the town before he returned home to din- 
ner, which was served up in a sumptuous style. A 
lady arrayed in elegant costume, who was called 
Mrs. M^tic, presided at the table: Her appear- 
ance was somewhat equivocal ; she might be his 
wife, though I never did see her marriage-certi- ' 
ficate. 

The next morning I was conveyed through the 
premises by my possessor, and felt a degree of 
astonishment at their extent, arrangement and 
cleanliness, — and at the vast nunfber and varietj 
of beautiful animals, from the noble Newfimmd- 
lander to the elegant Italian Greyhound. The 
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extraordinary sagacity of many of these creatures, 
that almost entitled them to rank with beings pos- 
sessed of higher intelligence, was scarcely credi- 
ble; and the value attached to several of them 
was equal to the price of a high-bred hunter. A 
gentleman soon afterwards called to take away a 
beautiful Spanish pointer, which had been some 
time in training expressly for him, and for which 
he was to pay twenty-five guineas : He tendered 
a Bank note to Mr. Matic for thirty pounds ; I 
was given in change and transferred to the Hon. 
Mr. TresseHne. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



MR. TEESSELINE^S VISIT TO CAELTON PALACI«- 
A CONVEBSATION AT HIS HAJESTY^S TABLE. 



The Honourable Mr. Tresseline is (tf i^i ancieDt 
family, and possessed of a good fortune. Most of 
his mental qualifications are of the negative kind; 
yet his company is so much in request, that with- 
out him no party in the gay world is accounted 
complete. His conversation is seasoned with 
humour, rather than wit. His remarks are seldom 
profoimd, but they are never severe. He listens 
with extraordinary patience to whatever even the 
most tiresome proser is pleased to utter ; and some 
people are more pleased with this qtudificcttion than 
they would be with the eloquence of Cicero. He 
is equally at home in the bouddir, and in the 
dining-room. He has always in readiness his acros- 
tic, charade, or sonnet, for the ladies ; his song* 
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anecdote, or recollected bon-mot for the gentlemen. 
He does not make the most insipid triflers sensible 
of their own inferiority while in his presence, and 
he never intentionally sports his joke at the ex- 
pence of another^s feelings. His gaiety and good 
humour are inexhaustible. I cannot therefore sum 
up his character better, than by saying, " He is 
the POLISHED PUNLEAEY of high Hfc.'' 

Mr. Tresseline is a great favourite at Carlton 
House, and on more occasions than one I have 
formed part of his accompaniments at that Royal 
BMumon. In a spiritual sense, a palal;e is of no 
more consequence to me than a cottage ; bat since 
I must speak of earthly things as a being of this 
world, I cannot regard this regal edifice with satis- 
faetion ; It might be suitable enough for the Prince 
of Wales, but is altogether unfit as a dwelling for 
the King of Great Britam. I hope a palace upon 
a grander and more extensive scale will be erected 
in its stead,— *one that may be worthy to become the 
residence of George the Fourth. 

Scnne little time after I had been with Mr. 
Tresseline, he^was invited to dine at his Sovemgtfis 
tidde; and, as he had some business to transact 
with Sir B» B., he went earlier than usual. While 
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he strolled through several of the sumptuoudj 
furnished apartments, I saw much to admire^ yet 
but little to astonish. I was particularly pleased 
with the arrangement of the splendid colleetion of 
warlike instruments in the armoury. I gazed at 
the brilliant polish of some, and at the exquiske 
workmanship and ingenious contrivance of others: 
But the reflection ^^ that these were all so many 
*^ human inventions, for the destruction of human 
<< life,^ was not quite in accordance with the feehngs 
of my refined nature. I shuddered at the bare idea 
of beholding the blood of some unfortunate victim 
upon the blades of many of these instruments of 
death : I could not therefore view them as appro* 
priate embellishments for an English Palace. 

But, in another respect, it is with peculiar satis- 
faction I remember my visit on that day. Several 
distinguished personages were present: for our 
accomplished Sovereign is never so happy as when 
he is surrounded at table by men eminent for their 
genius and talents, and it is at such moments that 
he appears to peculiar advantage. His Majesty 
never forgets his dignity, while he is the most 
condescending of monarchs, and the completest 
gentleman in Europe. Acquainted with the pnn- 
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ciples of almost every branch of science which may 
happen to come under familiar discussion, his 
Majesty is particularly skilful in developing the 
talents and eliciting the opinions of the learned and 
scientific, by the questions which he addresses to 
them on the particular object of their pursuit. 
This monarches judgment, taste, and feeling, 
respecting every thing connected with the fine arts, 
are universally allowed ; and the easy familiarity 
of his manner and discourse is such, as presently 
to free every on^ in bis company from undue 
restraint. 

Knowing the hazardous ground upon which I 
am venturing, I am tempted to give a sketch of 
what occurred on that occasion. Let it not be 
thought, that by this attempt I am exposing the 
sacredness of private conversation, or encroaching 
upon the hallowed privacy of social hilarity : For 
if my observations were calculated to suffuse the 
cheek of the diffident with a blush, or to wound 
the feelings of the most sensitive individual, they 
should not appear. But their tendency, I hope, 
nrill be to divest Royalty of the stiff garb of cere- 
nonial ostentation, and to exhibit our beloved 
Sovereign in the unrestrfuned intercourse of 4 
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polite gentleman, surrounded by a circle of acconif 
plished friends, who regard him with affectioD) 
respect, and admiration. 

Mr. Tresseline knew and was well known to all j 
the company present ; one of whom was Sir Cop- 
ley Branston, to whom, in the course of the repast, 
the King thus addressed himself : 

** Sir Copley, I should have supposed from the 
" great extent of your practice, and the number of j 
*^ years you have been engaged in your profession, 
" that your firm nerves had never trembled ; yet I 
** could not avoid observing, when you were aboot 
to perform the operation which I required of 
you some time ago, your hand trembled.'' 
" It is true, please your Majesty, I have had j 
" abundance of experience, but I never before had 
" so much responsibility attached to my efibrts as 
*' at that moment : — I had to answer to a whole 
" nation for my success. For the first time in my | 
*^ life, my hand certainly was tremulous ; but your 
" Majesty's firmness speedily dispelled my ner- 
" vous sensibility, and contributed greatly to assist 
" me in performing the operation in a satisfactory 
" manner. However, I must confess, I was very 
" glad when it was over." 
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^^ Indeed^ Sir Copky, 8o was your patient. As 

*^ to my firmness, it was a trifle. None of my 

<^ family was ever deficient in personal courage; 

^' and it would have beien unpardonable in me tt> 

^ have afforded the first example.*" Then suddenly 

changing the discourse, as he is wont to do, his 

Majesty addressed himself to my master ; and, I 

confess, I felt a new sort of sensation at thus, for 

the first time, coming so closely in contact with a 

fellow Sovereign, not indeed of my own species, 

but clothed with humanity, 

** Tresseline,^ said the monarch, " have you 
«« read ^ The Pieate ?' What do you think of 
** this indefatigable writer ?^' 

** May it please your Majesty, I know the opi- 
<^ nion which you entertain of the reputed author ; 
« any praises therefore that I could bestow, would 
^< be superfluous.'" 

<^ I think he unnecessarily shrouds himself in 
^^ mystery : But. I confess that be is a great favour- 
^ ite of mine, both as a writer and a gentleman, 
« I assure you, I look forward to my tour to the 
<< North with tenfold more satisfaction than I 
<< should have done, had I not perused these inimi- 
V table pictures of the people. I knew well the 
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<< .excellences in the character of my Scottish sub- 
" jects ; but I knew little or nothing of their man- 
'< ners till I had read these vivid sketches from 
« life.'' 

Then turning to General Nervstein, nephew to 
the late Count De G. (who was formerly Ambts- 
sador here from one of the northern courts of 
Europe,) the King said, ^^ General, are you as 
*^ fond of your pipe as that brave and excellait 
man your uncle was ?*" 

Yes, your Majesty, when my unde died, he 
** left me the two things which he valued most 
" when living — ^his sword and his pipe.*" 

" Then, I may venture to assert, you will U3e 
« them both well.'' 

'^ I hope so, for I always endeavoured to make 
" my uncle my model," 

" You could not have a better. He was the best 
<< fitted for his situation of any Ambassador at 
^^ this court ; and he understood the relative inter- 
" ests of the two countries more truly, than any 
<* foreigner with whom I ever conversed. I was 
« somewhat disappointed that you were not cho«n | 
** his successor." j 

<< I am flattered by your Majesty's compliment, 
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^^ and am assured that such was my own gradous 

** Sovereign's intention ; for his Majesty sent for 

^^ me on my uncle's decease and said, < Nervstein, 

'^ ' I was desirous that you should have succeeded 

<< ^ your uncle at the English Court, but you are sa 

**. * very thin and spare in your person, that I am 

^^ ^ afraid the peojde there would not be satisfied. 

« c Xhe English consider a man as of no importance 

*ij or weight, unless he be six feet high and have 

,^^ * withal a corresponding bulk, or corporation, as 

>< < those consumers of turtle the London Aldermen 

.♦< « would call it.' '^ 

The King laughed heartily at this exposition, 
and said, ^^ I suppose his — -— Majesty intended 
^^ that remark as a personal compliment to me." 
<< Indeed, Sire, I could not reason my Sovereign 
<^ out of his opinion : for he said, ^ you shall sue* 
«< < ceed to your uncle's. regiment and to the place he 
>< ^ held in my esteem ; but I must look out for a 
>f < larger man to send to England as my repre^ 
« < sentalive.' " 

- « Well, well," said the Kmg, <« if ImBc be a 
*< good test of talents, your uncle's successor is 
M ^ undoubtedly a great statesman. At any rate, I 
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^< am gratified by your domesticating yourself 8d 
** entirely amongst us.** 

Greneral Nervstein has married the daughter of j 
an English nobleman, and resides near London. 
He is as brave a soldier as ever wore a sword, and 
distinguished himself greatly in the late war with 
France. He is covered with wounds; and has a 1 
musket»ball in some part of his body which never | 
could be extracted. Small in stature and of a thin 
habit, [he is not more than five feet six indies 
iiigh ; the calf of his leg is not bigger than a com- 
mon sized wine-bottle, and his arm appears to be 
shrunk away from the sleeve of his coat. 

After a variety of subjects had been discussed 
and the wine had circulated freely, the King, ad- 
dressing himself to General Nervstein, said, 
" General, I have often heard of your extraordi- 
<^ nary feats of strength, but from the apparent 
^* slightness of your person I could scarcely credit 
" what I have been told. Will you have the 
" goodness to satisfy my doubts ?"*' 

** Most gladly, your Majesty,^ and immedi- 
ately starting up from the table, he seized hold of i 
xny master, and another gentleman, who was next j 
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to him, by the thick part of their arms, and ex- 
tended them at his own arm's length. He lifted 
them up and down alternately from the ground, in 
the same manner as the curious mechanical figures 
Di a boy and ^rl are made to see-saw according 
to the stroke of the pendulum on the face of a 
German clock, much to the surprise of the two 
^ndemen who were operated upon, and greatly to 
the amusement of the rest of the company. 

On releasing them from his grasp, the General 
said, ^* I beg piurdon, gentlemen, for my rudeness; 
f* but you shall tread me under your feet for my 
'« presumption,^ — and he laid the back of his left 
baadupon the floor, and requested Mr. Tresseline 
to set his foot upon it, and take hold of his right 
band, when he lifted him up with ease from the 
ground to an elevation equal with the General^s 
head, whilst Mr. Tresseline threw himself into the 
flying attitude in which Mercury is usually repre- 
sented, to the agreeable astonishment of the 
beholders. 

The General requested that Ave of the royal 
domestics might be called in : He took up one of 
them under each arm, one was placed on each of 
his shoulders, and a boy upon his head ; and with 
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these living incumbrances he marched about the 
room without any difficulty, and with less appre- 
hension than those whose weight he sustained. He 
bared and exposed his arm, which appeared to be 
scarcely any thing except bone and muscle ; and 
the great anatomist who was present, dedared, 
*^ that General Nervstein had displayed the most 
<^ wonderful exertions of muscular power that had 
" at any time come under his notice,'' 

It was nearly ten o'clock when these feats were 
finished, and his Majesty said, << That he must be 
" excused if he left the company at an early hour; 
<< Soon after my last illness," the Monarch added, 
« I received a congratulatory address from Edin- 
" burgh, when the celebrated Dr. G. was one of 
<* the deputation. Ou my requesting him to tell 
<^ me what he thought of my complaint, he said 
«< be would recommend me to a Spanish Physician, 
'< well-known in the time of Gil Bias. Doctor San- 
^^ grade you mean — / Iiave already bem placed 
" under his regimen^ by tlie advkc of Sir MattJiew 
" Ticmey. — * Then,' said Doctor G., « your Ma- 
«' < jesty should follow the prescription of another 
<< < Spanish Doctor, famous in the Government of 
<< < Barataria.'— Pray, who ishef for I did not at 
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** that moment recollect : — * Doctor Snatch-a- 
' WAY,^ was the brief and rather abrupt reply of 
the northern Hippocrates. I was a little vexed a ; 
his having formed such an erroneous opinion of 
my habits ; and that you may not fall into the 
same error, I must now wish you good night r 
The company immediately dispersed ; and since, 
as a metallic spirit, I have mingled in the society 
of. men, I never spent a more delightful day. 
I departed from the palace with the conviction, 
that when George the Fourth shall be more inti- 
mately known by his subjects, and more frequently 
seen among them, he will be idolized by his people, 
and becmne the most popular monarch that ever 
sat on the throne of England. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

3EIGHT0N— JUVENILE FETE AT THE PAVILIOH 

«^^xs majesty's visit to the continent. 

In a few days after this visit, Mr. Tressetiiie 
accompanied his Majesty to Brighton, which is now 
become one of the most dehghtful wateringrplacei 
in the kingdom. Great part of it is completely 
sheltered from the north winds; and is thus ren- 
dered a very agreeable residence, long after the 
time when the sea-side is usually pleasant. We 
travelled with such expedition, as would be scarcely 
credited by those who have not experienced the 
celerity with which a journey is now accomplished 
in England. We were little more than five hours 
upon the road, and I have our great lexicographer's 
authority for declaring, that it undoubtedly is a 
most delightful sensation to move forward with 
such extraordinary rapidity. In the course of one 
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Stage his Majesty exclaimed, "Well, Tresseline, 
<< this certainly is preferable to travelling in the 

rough roads of Germany r 

<' Yes, but I understand your Majesty bore all 

these dSsoffrimens without a murmur." 

Why, if I had not pleasantly smiled at such 

trifling inconveniences, I should have destroyed 
** ray own comfort, and have derived no satisfac- 
'^ tion from my journey." 

We arrived late in the evening to dinner, at 
Brighton ; and I had then but little opportunity 
of viewing the Pavilion ; but when I had l^ure 
For contemplation, I was grieved on beholding that 
massy structure, and shall always regret that so 
miuch labour and expence have been bestowed upon 
Gi confused pile of building without unity of design 
:>r harmony of proportion. It is impossible to say, 
to what style of architecture }t belongs. No one 
rnn be satisfied with it as a whole, and it is not 
iltogether what a British palace ought to be ; yet 
t is certainly fit for nothing but a palace. 

The morning after our arrival at Brighton, as 
my master was walking with his Majesty near the 
Marine Parade, they met an old woman who had 
% small basket with pincushions on her arm : The 
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JBEIGHTON— JUVENILE FETE AT THE PATILIOH 
r— HIS majesty's VISIT TO THE CONTINENT. 

In a few days after this visit, Mr. Tresselme 
accompanied his Majesty to Brighton, which is now 
become one of the most delightful watenng-pkces 
in the kingdom. Great part of it is^ completelj 
sheltered from the north winds; and is thus ren- 
dered a very agreeable residence, long after die 
time when the sea-side is usually pleasant. We 
travelled with such expedition, as would be scarcely 
credited by those who have not experienced the 
celerity with which a journey is now accomplished 
in England. We were little more than five hours 
upon the road, and I have our great lexicograjdier's 
authority for declaring, that it undoubtedly is a 
most delightful sensation to move forward with 
such extraordinary rapidity. In the course of cue 
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itage his Majesty exclaimed, ^^ Well, Tresseline, 
^ this certainly is preferable to travelling in the 
* rough roads of Germany T 

^ Yes, but I understand your Majesty bore all 
^ these disagrimens without a murmur." 

*^ Why, if I had not pleasantly smiled at such 
^ trifling inconveniences, I should have destroyed 
^ ray own comfort, and have derived no satisfac« 
^ tion from my journey." 

We arrived late in the evening to dinner, at 
Irighton ; and I had then but little opportunity 
f viewing the Pavilion ; but when I had leisure 
3r contemplation, I was grieved on beholding that 
lassy structure, and shall always regret that so 
luch labour and expence have been bestowed upon 
ocxnfused pile of building without unity of dedgn 
r harmony of proportion. It is impossible to say, 
> what style of architecture it belongs. No one 
in be satisfied with it as a whole, and it is not 
[together what a British palace ought to be ; yet 
is certainly fit for nothing but a palace. 

The morning after our arrival at Brighton, as 
ly master was walking with his Majesty near the 
[arine Parade, they met an old woman who had 
small basket with pincushions on her arm : The 
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King in a tone of kindness and familiarity acoosldi 
her : " Ah, Phoebe ! how do you do ?** 

" God bless your Majesty! pretty well, I thiak 
<^ you, considering I am upwards of a buikbel I 
<* years old.*" 

<^ Well, I hope you want for nothing to nudsi 
** you comfortable in your old age.** 

** No, thanks to your Royal bounty ! But it ! 
^^ I have always led an active life, it amuses w^ik ' 
^^ manufacture these trifles for sale. I am ni^ I 
** glad that your Majesty^s safe home again ; fil' 1 
*^ since I have seen your face and heard yourfoU' ^ 
*^ once more, I shall die in peace. So Godi^l 
" mighty bless your Majesty and preserve yw^ f 
" life as long as mine !'^ 

" Thank you, thank you kindly, good Phoebe! 
" Good morning*" — said our affable Monarch, and 
heartily shook hands with this female veteran. 

Phoebe Hessel was boi*n in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and at an early period of her ]ife enlisted | 
as a soldier and served several years in the Kf- 
teenth Regiment of Foot. She had been present 
in many engagements, and was several timet 
wounded. She served under the Duke of Cum- | 
b^rland ; and at the battle of Fontepoy, in the ' 
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Ijilftr 1746, received a wound in her breast, which 
ii|dl to the discovery of ber sex : She was of course 
pacharged. But ^this circumstance did not pre- 
int her from again entering the armjr, in which 
lie served for a long time her King and country. 
fhe was always remarkably spruce in her person 
lid accoutrements, and particularly attentive to 
be duties of her station. She was allowed to be a 
pmplete master, or rather mistress, of the broad 
lifMrd ; but she never rose to a higher rank than 
bM of a corporal. She is well known to all visit- 
Wm-Mt Brighton, where she has reuded for several 
iMn upon the bounty of the King, and is always 
Bcxved ingress to the Palace, in which his Ma- 
Xrty often listens with great patience and good* 
ttUHre to her garrulous tale of other times. 
1 iPtom this picture of extreme old age, I turn 
ith peculiar deHght to a scene in which the charms 
F infantine beauty and innocence were ex- 
ibtted in a manner particularly gratifying to the 
vreetest feelings of my nature. A ball and supper 
rere given, at the Pavilion, to the children of the 
ofaility and gentry in the town and neighbourhood 
f Brighton. The invitation extended to all from 
ix years old to sixteen ; and about »xty of these 
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King in a tone of kindness and familiarity acooBtei 
her : " Ah, Phoebe ! how do you do ?** 

" God bless your Majesty! pretty well, I thiak 
<^ you, considering I am upwards of a hundML I 
<* years old.'' 

<< Well, I hope you want for nothing to mikB 
** you comfortable in your old age." 

** No, thanks to your Royal bounty ! But i^ ' 
<< I have always led an active life, it amuses meii | 
^< manufacture these trifles for sale. I am ri^ 1 
<^ glad that your Majesty's safe home again ; ail' 1 
^* since I have seen your face and heard your^mdl^ g 
*^ once more, I shall die in peace. So God Jut?t 
" mighty bless your Majesty and preserve ywft * 
" life as long as mine !" 

" Thank you, thank you kindly, good Phoebe! 
" Good morning" — said our affable Monarch, and 
heartily shook hands with this female veteran. 

Phoebe Hessel was born in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and at an early period of her life enUsted | 
as a soldier and served several years in the Kf- 
teenth Regiment of Foot. She had been present 
in many engagements, and was several times 
wounded. She served under the Duke of Cum- | 
b^rland ; and at the battle of Fontepoy, in the I 
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Mr 1746, received a wound in her breast, which 
idl to the discovery of her sex : She was of course 
bcharged. But ^this circumstance did not pre- 
itat her from again entering the armjr, in which 
le served for a long time her King and country. 
hie was always remarkably spruce in her person 
id accoutrements, and particularly attentive to 
le duties of her station. She was allowed to be a 
implete master, or rather mistress, of the broad 
IkMcd ; but she never rose to a higher rank than 
iM of a corporal. She is well known to all visit- 
TM'M Brighton, where she has resided for several 
jjvni upon the bounty of the King, and is always 
tolired ingress to the Palace, in which his Ma- 
Hgr often listens with great patience and good* 
liHre to her garrulous tale of other times. 
; ]B!rom this picture of extreme old age, I turn 
ifh peculiar delight to a scene in which the charms 
f infantine beauty and innocence were ex- 
bited in a manner particularly gratifying to the 
reetest feelings of my nature. A ball and supper 
ere given, at the Pavilion, to the children of the 
)faility and gentry in the town and neighbourhood 
* Brighton. The invitation extended to all from 
K years old to sixteen ; and about nxty of these 
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interesting and beautiful young creatures nm 
present. It was exceedingly amusing to observet 
gallant gay Lothario of seven years of age kIoA \ q 
ing the faii; hand of a Lilliputian lady of six andi I \ 
half, who, with a gracious smile of oonde&cenaoi^ 
consented to take her place in the set, while ik 
bridled up her head and adjusted her frock on her 
bosom with almost as much vanity as cbildreit oft ' 
larger size ' 

The King expressed much delight on witneSBOg 
the movements of this tiny ^^ fairy-footed race/* • 
they threaded the elegant mazes of the dia» 
Their glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes tesCilil 
that their whole souls were engaged in the exliili* 
rating exercise ; and the dancing was kept up wiA 
great spirit and hilarity till about twelve o^dod, 
when supper was announced, which was id- 
tended to close the amusement of the evening' 
These juvenile heroes and heroines were no fairid || 
at the supper tables; for ladies and gentlemen ax || 
feet high could not have done greater justice to the 
good things which were spread before them. 

They were all well pleased with their entertab- 
ment, and felt reluctant to separate. A consultatioD 
was accordingly held among the more sagacioMi 
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on cX the juvenile assembly, who had reached 
t^ns ; and a beautiful little urchin of six years 
iras deputed as interpreter of their wi^es. It 
% most gratifying sight to behcdd this infantine 
lib, perfectly imconscious of the breach of 
lette which she was in the act of committing, 
Full of the importance of her embassy, pejering 
a the King'^8 face, and lisping out her petition 
9 allowed (mother dance. His Majesty, with 
h affection, took her up in his arms, and kissing 
said, ^^ Certainly, my love, if your young 
tends wish it.*" The Royal consent immediately 
through the anxious And expectant circle, and 
' were kindly allowed to continue their amuse- 
tt till two o^clockinthe morning: and none of 
at will ever forget thar evening's entertainm^it 
)e Pavilion. 

exceedingly regret, that I cannot enliven these 
38 with some of those rich specimens of humour 
feeling so peculiar to the Irish character, and 
;;h were so strikingly displayed during his 
jesty's visit to the sister kingdom. Notwith- 
tding the unhappy state of that oppressed 
(Jie, the royal visit will, I trust, eventually tend 
h^ mitigation of their suiEPerings and ihe future 
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welfare of that fair portion of his Majest^V 
dominions. Those subjects who received tbdr 
sovereign with such national enthusiasm, will not 
be sujQPered to remain in their present degriided 
condition. 

During the time of my bring in Mr- Tresseline's 

possession, I had an opportunity of hearing mudi 

about the king^s recent journey to the continent 

The inhabitants of Brussels testified very littk 

either of curiosity or respect on that occasion ; and 

the cold and stijQP formality with which his Majei^ 

was welcomed by the members of the House rf 

Orange, but ill accorded with the hospitality whick 

they had received in this country, and with tlie 

incalculable advantages which they had derived 

from the battle of Waterloo. Where would die 

King of the Netherlands have been, had the event 

of that decisive day proved disastrous ? However, 

it must be acknowledged, that the generous kindne« I ' 

displayed by the inhabitants of Brussels to our sick 1 1 

and wounded after the battle, was but ill repaid 

by the misery which was entailed upon their 

domestic peace in several instances. Tenderms r 

and pity soon ripen into love ; and the numomii ' ' 

cases of ill-placed and ill-requited affection broke I ^ 
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many a maiden'^s hearty or destroyed for evet the 
connubial felicity of formerly happy families* 
These cruel recollections might probably operate 
on their feelings, in the reception which they gave 
to George the Fourth ; and his Majesty coUld Hot 
feel much regret on quitting Brussels. 

But what must have been the sensations of the 
King of England, when he was side by side with 
the Duke of Wellington on the field of Waterloo ? 
And what must haVe been the noble conqueror^s 
feelings, when, in the company of his sovereign, he 
tiravei'sed that splendid theatre of his glory ? As 
ipon as his majesty arrived within view of this 
memorable field of warfare, he stopped and looked 
around him for a dhort tinie : He was particularly 
thoughtful and unusually sileht as he rode along, 
and asked no more questions than were necestoiy 
to elttcidate the nature of the attack and defence, 
and the variations of the battle; The whole of the 
King's deportment bespoke a dignified seriousness; 
and there was more of sadness than of exultation 
pourtrayed in his Majesty's features. When the 
party had viewed most of those objects which were 
worthy of observation, they came to a particular 
tpot which the Duke of Wellington pointed out— 
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<< It Yfas heare, please your Majesty, that the 
<^ Household troops and the Greys so iiably turned 
*• the fortune of the day.'' 

<< Brave fellows T exclaimed the King. 

The Duke continued : <^ The onset was irreaistif 
<^ ble, and the carnage dreadful. Hundreds of 
'< Frendi Cuirassders were here precipitated into a 
** pit which is now nearly filled up.'' 

^* Poor fellows ! Most bravely did they fall T 
said the King, as he turned his head aade and 
rode hastily away. 

If any of the French Cuirassiers, who opposed 
our heavy cavalry at Waterloo, are now living, I 
wish them to know, that the King of England shed 
a tear over the grave of their fellow-soldiers who 
fell on that hard-fought day. I cannot avoid 
thinking, that they would be gratified by such i 
tribute to the memorable valour of their gallaat 
comrades, and would be convinced that English- 
men are always ready to do justice to the braveij 
of their enemies. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

»R VOLUBLE^S ASCENT TO CELEBRiTY--*Mt88 
PEDIGREE^S PABTY^ &€• 

.. Tbesselike had taken up his abode at 
ew Steyne Hotel, being shut oUt of the Old 
) Inn ; which is now converted into a Chapel 
I, and but ill accords with the surrounding 
ngs. Its staring red front looks as if il were^ 
ing for what it once had been. He had 
ly got settled, when he was srized with soihcr 

Hke a fit of apoplexy, or a det^enmnatioH 
lod to the brain. Immediate medical aid 

necessary, Dr. Voluble was ciEiUed in'; «nd' 
le had attended my master fpr three or four 
I was included with several more companions . 
e to the polite physician, 
s dai^ing son of 6alen sported a spl^idid 
ge; dressed in the most'extravilgailt style ; ^ 

I. » ■ •- ■ I 
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and, if not equal in skill to the most eminent, be 
was considered as eminfwiiily Jb^hiondble* He is an 
instance of the extraordinary dexterity with whidi 
some men make their way in the world. He can- 
not recollect his parents, and is ignorant of the 
place and period of his birth ; though frmn the 
earliest dawning of his intellect he.was of an acute 
and inquisiti¥e disposition^ At ali early aget.he set 
out upon his traYcls with an itin^:mit mountehanki 
who had formerly been serving-man to a oountiy 
apothecary and was a perscm of tolerable edi^A- 
tion and some parts. Young Voluble learned vpA 
from. this iQaster; iS^nd perceiving the e^ wCk 
which he juggled the world, by his charms for the 
tooth-ache, and his nostrums for the ague aod 
almost every complaint to which man is 1)^4^ 
he had regard tp the future. establishment of hua- 
self in the profession. His situation was an excet. 
lent school of improvement ; for he travelled .^A 
this empiric through nearly every town in .the 
kingdom ; and often whai he was playing the aapj 
at .a country fair, he cwsidered the crowd bdoi' 
him as an epitome of the world itself, and 9(iiA 
aooocdingly. On such occasions he took ggA 
care, that the t»3ofitsi«f their united Jafaoui^dU not 
go entirely into his master^ pockets* 
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[aviiig saved a considerable sum X3i£ manej^ 
11^. his aovitiate, he procured a diplbma from 
a*deeii, went to London^ hired an elegant 
"iot with a capital pair of horses, took a handr 
e xeadjrf umished house in Montague-square, 
:h.contaiQed,an extensive library ; but he never 
ulted any other books, than Buchan'^s Domes^ 
Medidne^ Hoofer's Medical DkHQnary^ and 
London PharmacopeAa. He attended no Lee* 
3, nor pursued any other course of studies, 
L a few lessons from M. Pas-de-trois of the 
ra House. From the feats of agility which ho 
itautly performed with his mountebank master, 
lad obtained a perfect command over all the 
iQDfiof his limbs; and he acquired ixom the 
icbmaa a fashionable finish, which qualified 

to enter a room in as graceful a maBner as 
p^r of the realm. Doctor Voluble was a goo4r 
red man, and had £ome honest residue pf cop- 
ice in his composition ; for he resolved, when he 
Aaeended to the higher part oi the profession, 

if he did not do his patients any good, his 
icioes should do them no barm, and oature 
gjemerally left to perform the rest. 
s it wa& impossible that wy gwyectahle p^soiji 
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should discover the Jack-pudding in the peiii MiHrt 
physician, he commenced his operations without 
fear oi^ scrtiple, dashed at once into genteel pniD- 
tice, and soon acquired a name. 

** There is nothing to be done in our line witk 
^* out a name,^ I heard him say one day to a 
fnend. 

«« That,*^ implied his friend, " I should sujqpoie 
** is more easily obtained than retidned.'" 

^< Quite a mistake, my dear fellow. Those wbo 
*^ nauseate physicj will takejlattery without a wij 
face. It was but yesterday that I was soit fa 
by Lady Mary Mimosa, merely to administer 
*^ half an hour''s soothing conversation. If once I 
** lay hold of a patient, 1 don't easily let him sKp. 
** The rough blunt mode which was once the 
** fashion, is now exploded, with the wig and the 
^^ cane. Smoothly as oil, I talk my patients into 
<^ good-humour with themselves ; and they neTer 
" think of leaving me — ^till they die.'* 

The source from which the Doctor derives hit 
income, is as good as the fee-simple of a laige 
estate,— -the credulity and ignorance of mankind. 
But as he was obliged to live in a very expenflte 
style, he began to turn his attention to the better^ 
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of hiB condition by means of matrimony, and 
had come to Brighton in pursuit of a young 
y whom he had never seen, but who had been 
ommended to him by his friend Mr. Gull, the 
ick-broker, as a twenty thousand pounder at 
3t It often happens, that a person is ovor- 
ked in London, who cuts; a great figure at a 
tering^place. Doctor, Voluble therefore thought 
should have a better chance of success with the 
[y at Brighton, than in themetropolis ; esped- 
IT as he brought a letter of introduction from 
; friend Mr. Gull to Miss Pedigree, who was 
lliainted with his sdected fair one^s family, and 
whose bouse there was a probability pf theft 
ieting each other. 

The next day after the doctor had presented 
I credentials, he was invited to spend the. evening 
Miss Pedigree^s residence, with' a select party 
friends ; and thither were we accordingly con- 
yred. Among the various charactefrs in the com^ 
ny, that of our hostess herself held the most 
Mninent station. She was a s{Hnster on the 
pag side of fifty-five, and had acquired the 
lenviable distinction of being called <<an:old 
•id,^ But she had good sense «nd good humour 
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enongh ta laugh at the appdlation. Herprcx^eetr 
of conbubial felicity having-been- destroyed in her 
youtfaftil days, she vnsAj prefbrred femlaimng in a 
i^tate of nngle blessedness, to the precarkms cfaflioe 
of happiiiiess with a manupon ivliom i^* had no 
aiKction to bestow; and she was a liring proof; 
thaifc there are such beings in existenee as^senstUe 
and agreeable old maids. She had one foiUe^ 
which yet wa* a harmless one,— she ww « walMag 
efahmicle ef family intelligence. 

Eveyy word, that any individuaL uttered, serfrf 

iter 88 a hint for an anecdote : and I cannbt^better 

exlubit-hep manner ^ than by giTing^tUe aubstnee 

of her own remarks to a gentleman^ who addiessed 

her just as we entered, and concluded bis speeA 

by the sage notice, that it was a very cM shatf 

eveninff. Miss Pedigree immediately rejcHsed : 

^* Your remark. Sir, reminds me of Miss Shab?, 

"a relation of the Thobns. You -know the 

" Thorns of Derbyshire. The present Tom 

" Thorn married Miss Hetty Haw, and tool 

** the name of Hawthorn. They had a veiy 

*' pretty daughter, who was called the bhsitm tf 

** Mmf. The name of Tom's wife's mother w» 

*< H1B9 a-second couinn of her father's ; and tbey 
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« w6M» eofimeeted with theBaiAKs, who were ^pin 
*« related to the Brambles. You temoiiber the 
<* Brambfes^ Sir; wiJ met some bf thai at Bath 
'^lase seiMon:^ 

The g^tletoan declared; that he really had 
Ibi^ the whole fkimily. 

« O dear ! you eanittit forget the youngest of 

^llie twogirlfr: She had a ren^orkably keen ey^, 

- ^tdsA a pointed nose. They were walking ami- 

'^'in^atin with their red-fbeed cousins, the Afii^s 

'^ Bekkies, wh^i we saw them'; akid they were 

^ntet by thdr unde Mr. Sloe, who twisted his 

^ frdst-bitten features into 1^ thousand different 

^eoDtbrtlons, that set pne*s teeth on edge by 

'^ ifterely looking at him, because somebody trod 

^ on his gouty toe. I coiild not avoid laughing 

^ dut-right, when, in his usual astringent manner, 

<^lie said, he was sure that was Patty Fedigreels 

^* giggle, she was always on the look-out at BatH. 

^You must remember Mr. Sloe !^ 

*^ I never had much acquaintance' with him,^ 
B^ the gentleman; << but Mi*. Tinison tells me^ 
•* Mr. Sloe has destroyed a great deal of Port wine 
^**in his time, and suffers for it now.^ 
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<< Is that Mr. Timson of Shropshire whom you 
** mention F* 

" No ; his father Uved in the Isle of Ely .*• 

O yes, I remember; there was cme of the 
Timson family settled in the Fens : He manied 
a young lady whom I knew, a Miss Dainty, 
** from Dorchester. She died six months aAer 
*^ her wedding-day. She was his fifth wife — God 
<< help him ! When he begun the world, he was 
<^ but poor ; but fortune smiled upon him amai- 
ingly« He is upon the look-out for another wife; 
they say, he will not be, satisfied till he has made 
up the half-dozen.* My dear Miss Wick, if you 
" have any regard for your life, never marry into 
** the Timson family. Though, I must say, they 
** are very kind to their wives, — they absolutely 
** kill them with kindness : For soon after thej 
take them home, they die of the ague. Oh ! the 
very thought of it puts me into a cold shiver !" 
Some one on the other side of the room men- 
tioned the name of Chauntly, when Miss Pedi- 
gree called out aloud, " What, my old friend 
" Charles Chauntly ? He was a beau of mine, 
*^ more than thirty years ago ; and he has the 
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<< assurance to sbg himself off for ayou^ «7Uln to 
*< the present day. He is a tort of ever-greeny 
<< that nchrer grows <dd. ; He is always in qpiritsy 
^* toujour* gaie.' Like a swan, he would sing, I 
*^ bdieve, if he were dying. Indeed he is descended 
^^ from a innging family. His mother was a Miss 
** Carol, an Irish lady, who had a most delight- 
*^ ful voice, very like thei first Mrs. SheridanV 
'< She was rather faded when I knew her : But old 
<< Signor Bondonelli told me, he once heard her 
<< at a private concert at Bath; and that Mr. 
<< Chauntly, this man^s father, fell in love with 
** her voice, and married h^ for Vox et preterea 
** nihil^ as they say in Latin, Dr. Voluble, will 
•* you draw a card ?" 

Her tongue ceased as the card-tables were made 
up. Near the table where my master was placed, 
sat a little old gentleman with ar dark-brown coat 
and gilt buttons, who said, <^ he never played 
** whist ; indeed the only games he ever knew were 
** AU^fbuTB and Beggar my neighbour.^ 

" Perhaps, Sir,*' " said the Doctor, you have 
" no objection to bet upon the odd trick ?^ 

" Why,'' smd the other, as he rummaged his 
pocket ; *^ I have a crooked sixpence somewhere 

sS ' 



^lAwit'ise^ and I don^eaieifi do^ for I ] 
• ^ r i]lot»m it will Ibi^g me kick.^ 

I7he Doctor, whia had aoqiMed'iil hk^gii^ 
•career a ocmijdetet ccHmttancl of hia eardis, see 
to take ^teeX paii» to lose his money, and the] 
tlemflOi in the brown coat had- much pkasiir 
wfauungit. In a short tune t^ Doctor reqoe 
ehaage, and I dune into ihe possession of 
Widr,= who, with his daughter^ a fine shofi^-j 
r0rj>'gtaij dressed, retired from MissPedigi 
party 4it an early hour, to their' lodgings on 
Marine Parade. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SXiALEY BETWEEN TH£ FAMILIES OF WICK^iMTO 
SLOPSON-^IlirVETSKACT OF ANCIENT HA]6lTS; 8M) 

Mb, Babtholomew Wick was a tallow-chandler 
and dealer in oil, in the neighbpurhood of the 
Tower of London, and was more closely wedded 
to his trade, than were the Doges of Venice to 
the Adriatic. I never met with a man who inter- 
larded bis phraseology so much with the terms of 
his art. He could not utter a sentence that did 

I 
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not smell of his shop, which was certainly not 
calculated to remind one of the perfumes of Arabia, 
From very humble beginnings, he had amassed a 
large fortune by serving the shipping with oil an^ 
candles. He was a widower, with an only daugh- 
ter, Mias Susan Wick, about nineteen years old, 
who was to inherit his property. He had also a 
maiden sbter, who resided with him, but who hod 
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been so much indisposed on the preceding eveDiD|^ 
as not to be able to pay her respects to her friend 
Miss Pedigree, for whom she entertained the pn>- 
foundest regard* 

Miss Winifred Wick, who was now about fifty 
years of age, had formerly been governess to the 
two Misses Dillydadlem, the tawny daughters of a 
man who had ** made considerable pickings^ ai 
t>V!»rseer to the estate of a minor in Jamaica. But 
pn the return of the young ladies to the Western 
hemisphere. Miss Winifred came to reside with her 
brother, and to add a few of her finishing toudiei 
16 the education of her niece, who was just enter- 
ing into life, or, as it would be more technically 
expressed, " had just come out.^ 

Bath the ladies possessed notions that soared far 
above lamp- wicks and candle-ends, and had per- 
suaded Bartholomew to take a trip to BiightODt 
•much against his inclination. In this favourite 
enterprise they never would have succeeded, had 
not their opposite neighbour, Mr. Deputy Slopson, 
migrated with his family to Margate, — ^which was 
voted by our ladies as excessively ungenteeh 

The heads of these two great houses did not 
agree ; and there was as mortal a hatred between 
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the two families, as between the MontHgues aiid Ca^ 

pulets. The origin of the Slopsons was much upon 

a par with that of the Wicks ; for the representative 

of the first of these families was known, at a former 

period of his life, as a Dealer in Marine Stores^ 

his whole stock consisting of a few bunches of 

ancient rusty keys, various odds-and-ends of old 

vcaay and sundry bundles of party-coloured rags. 

But, by some means or other, he at length 
obtain^ a contract from the East India Company 

for slops and bedding ; and he rose into opulence 

more rapidly than Mr. Wick, had more dashiiig 

importance in his external appearance, and hiis 

family had higher pretensions to gentility. But 

since Miss Susan Wick had left school, and, by 

the aid of her aunt, had taken upon herself the 

management of her father'^s household, the scales 

had begun to preponderate in favour of the 

Wicks. 

The manners of our London citizens are much 

altered since the days of John Gilpin of facetious 

memory. - A tradesman in the city is no longer 

ashamed to step into a chaise at his own door. 

The Wicks were not cont^ited with a ccwamon 
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poet-cfaaiBe, but a trav^lling-dtiaiiot was hired tat 
the occadioD, into which stepped Mr. Battholom^ 
and the two ladiies, whilst Miss MoUy MatchldcS 
exhibited her elegant figure upon the dickej. Tln^ 
youthful Hebe was lately cup-bearer or pot-girl tt 
the Gorgon public-house, at Wapping Old S&ihr; 
but was now metamorphosed into Miss Snstt 
Wick's own ladyVmaid. This was the styfis& 
mode in' which they travelled, though Bartholo- 
mew would much rather have proceeded less ofiten- 
tatiously in the steam-boat to M^gate, had not 
the thought of jostling against the Slopsons 
disturbed his imagination. All his care about 
fashion consisted in the full determination, cost 
what it would, to be equal, if not superior, 
to his opposite neighbour. For though the De- 
puty had got before him in the honours of the 
Ward, Wick was convinced he could equal the 
Contractor in the length of his purse. 

He had no sooner arrived at Brighton, than he 
declared, that he thought the hardest labour in 
which an industrious man could be employed, was 
to have nothing to do. The morning after I came 
into his possession^ he had risen at the dawn of 
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tjr^ vad walked:abBg^e beoeli ;^ Drom whence He 
id-]ust returned as Miss Winifred and her niede 
sre sipping their libations at the hs^eakfkst>tab16. 
te caaoQi into the room, puffing and blowing' for 
aoBt of breath ;- for he was somewhat pur^ahd 
tfataatic* Holding his <penwig in one hand^- he 
qped the dewy"inoidtix0e3from his bald pericra- 
tUft'With his^poideeti^handkerohief in the othei^; 
id, < when he had.recovecied his respiratioh^. he 
egantly ejaculated, ^^ Come Soke, let^s have 
brealcfast i for I ant asr tmngiy as an exciseman 
"Mi'a hardrfrosti . Walking onthat there shingle 
'iaasL warm, work astending the copper on a mdt- 
11^'day. I declare, I am all of a Boh ! 

Wdl,. sister Win, what' are you and Suke 
' gbin^ to do: with yourselves this morning? Are 
•^o«' for a dip?''' 

^Brother, broths f said the delicate Mii^s 
Vinifred, " for m^accy-s sake don't mention the 
^ woriA'dip and.miitmgi>4c^ here r 

^< And my dearpape^'^ said his daughter, ^^ydu 

* kiiawyou promised /when you left home,.thlit 
<ybu would never again :call me by that odions 

* sppeUatioQ Suju:, .. or . Sskkx. . Sukey Wkh 
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what it would, to be equal, if not superior, 
to his opposite neighbour. For though the De- 
puty had got before him in the honours of the 
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dayy •Bod- walkedrabng^the beoeli ; from whence He 

htd-'}ust returned as Miss Winifred and her mede 

were sipping their libations at the breakfasi-tab16. 

Hie dame;, into the room- puffing and blowing for 

wttBt of breath ; toir he was somewhat pursy and 

astfafxaatiG* Holding his peiiwig in one hand^ he 

wiped the dewy moiatm^e ? from his bald pericra- 

imuftiiHith his poeket^handkerohief in the othei^; 

aad,^ when he had.Tecovvcied- his respiration^ he 

elegantly ejaculated, ^^ Come Suke, let^s have 

>* breakfast t for I am asr hungiy as an exciseman 

*^m:A kard.irostb . Walking on that there shingle 

^'^iaasL warm work astending theoopperon a melt- 

^fij^day. I declare^ I am all of a » Boh ! 

•< Wdl, aster Win, what are you and Suke 

<( gbingto do with yourselves this morning ? Are 

*^ -you- for a dip?''' 

^ Brother, broths f said the delicate Mii^s 
Winifred, «« for toercyV sake don't mention the 
'< ' words 'd^ andmdHnff-day here !" 

^ Andmy dearpapisL,'^ said his daughter, ^^ydu 
<< kikxvyou promised when you left home, that 
'<7bu would never again call me by that odions 
<< Bf^ieUatioQ Suju:, or &jk£y. Sdsev Wiek 
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<< indeed !,<— one sickehs at the sound. I am sure, 
<< I shall never be easy tUl I get rid of sutiia 
** hideous name.^ 

<* Unless you have done any thing <^ which you 
<< ought to be ashamed, girl, your name will never 
^^ disgrace you. Your mother bore it before you; 
'< and, though I say it that should''nt say it, At 
*^ was formed in beauty^s finest maulcL She wai 
*^ fair and lovely as a long six, and always as. neat 
*^ and ias nice as a?aa?." 

*^ Indeed, brother, your constant allunoo to 
*^ your filthy occupation is quite outrS, and abomi- 
^^ nable to a person of my classical attainments.* 

*^ I'll tell you what, sister, the little glimmering 
^^ of learning you do possess, is just sufficient to 
*^ obscure the twilight of your understanding^'' 

" Well, but my dear papa, we came here, you 
*^ know, to be stylish and genteel, and to appear 
** like other fashionable people.'' " 

" Don't tell me ! I came here to appear what I 
<* I really am ; not to go about, like Guy Fawkes, | 
<^ with a da^k lantern in disguise, but with the | 
*< candle of truth in my hand, that every body 
*' may know that I am Bartholomew Wick, TaU 
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*^ low-chandler and Oilman, of Little Tower- 
^^ street, and not ashamed of either my name or 
** occupation.^ 

^^But surely, papa, whilst we are here you 
*^ might consent to forget the shop.'^ 

<< Never ! I make it a point of conscience never 
*^ to forget my friends; and my shop is the best 
*^Jriend I ever had in my life. And, as to fa^on, 
<^wbat am I the bettet for that? Fashion has 
^ introduced the gas-lights, and will be the ruin 
'< of the tallow trade. Then again you talk about 
^< t^te: What has a dealer in train-oil to do with 
*^ taste f I don'^t know why I su£Pered myself to 
*< be dragged to this fdace ; for I can^t find a gin- 
** gle companion with whom to smoke a pipe m 
^' comfort. And nothing would satisfy you, for- 
'^ isooth, but a lodging on the Marine Parade P 

** Well, but my dear Sir," said his daughter, iii 
A coaxing tone, ^^ you know it is far superior to 
^< Margate; and I am sure you would not wish 
^^ your own darling Susan to be eclipsed in gei^ 
" tility by Sally Slopson.*' 

**No, no, child! Though I donH value gen- 
^< tility the snujFof a farthing candle, it shall never 
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^ be iidd, tHflit a Wkk wob mtk/kkmt by a SlopsoiC 
« That's right, brother r said Miss Wihified. 
*< That whole family are mere Gqffi BXiA'WmMi, 
^ Come^ my> dear Susan, you know We are goii^ 
<< this morning to the milliner^ to saefeificie a little 
^ at the altar of the Graces.^ 

^< And do you hear^ Suke-^^nSVr^im, I mean,<^ 
*^ wfaaterer sacrifice youmiake, let your dt«ss Ee 
^ rich enough to extmgmish the pride of that low- 
^^ bred' fellow Slopson's daughter. Here, heic^ j 
^ ttster Win ! Kerens money enough to cover you 
** both with finery from head to foot ;^ and hie 
thought himself as generous as a prince when be 
put me, with other four pieces of gold, into his 
dster'^s hand; whilst he was distinctly heard to I 
soliloquize in the following manner : ** It is , 
astonishing how some folks can pretend to shine 1 
in genteel society, Slopsons, indeed! the up- 
starts I"" 

Mr. Wick proceeded to the beach, as it was | 
a favourite amusement with him to look at the | 
bathers from a distance ; and it was a remark on . 
which he prided himself, " that he never saw j 
*^ a parcel of women rising out of the sea, but 
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<< it reminded him of a string of long and lanky 
'< ruth4%gktSf when they had had but one or two 
^ dip9 in the vai."^ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII- 

MISS wWlFBED WICK^S ATTEMPTS TO XNACT 
THE PART OF A FIKE LADT. 

Mr new mistress Winifred boasted greatly about 
her taste and gentility. She had an intimate firiendi 
Miss Christy Mac Clavers, who was in the estaUiflh- 
ment of a foreign princess during the King'^s Yiait 
to Hanover, and had the honour of being saluted 
on the left cheek by his most gracious Majesty 
George the Fourth, — a full and faithful account 
of which she had carefully transmil,ted to her ac- 
quaintance Miss Winifred Wick, and expatiated 
at large on the graceful affability of the King in 
contrast with the starch formality of German dul- 
ness and etiquette. Our aunt Winifred was ex- 
ceedingly proud of this lady^s correspondence, and 
had for ever at her tongue^s end << as my friend 
Miss Mac Clevers says ;" <* as Miss Mac CleTers 
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writed me word,^ &c. bc.^ which sometimes ifaa 
alttibst too tnuch for the patience of her niece, a 
lirftnk and good-natured girl^ but who felt a strong 
iucUiiation to act the part of a fine Iady< 

Miss Winifred was particularly susceptible of. 
the tender passion, and anxious to be removed from 
the list of spinsters ; her credulity therefore often 
led her into situations bordering yery closely on 
the ridiculous. When the ladies .visited Mr&r 
Taffety the milliner, she ushered them into a 
Msduded room behind her shop^ in which, she 
saUl, she kept those articles which Were not iptend- 
ed for the vulgar vision ; consisting of kid ghva^ 
which, she declared, had been brought over from 
Dieppe in walnut shells ; and lace, for which,' 
atooording to her assertion, she had herself paid 
three guineas a yard in Paris, though it had tm- 
doubtedly been manufactured in Buckinghamshire^ 
Such 18 the propensity or itchmg which many 
people feel for contraband goods, that they can* 
not widistand the temptation when it is offered- 
Nor is it.surprising that smuggling should be c^r- 
ried on to such a daring extent, when many of the 
first ladies of the land so disgracefully encourage 
the base traffic by lending themselves to th^ silly 
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mfatm^iofii of dandestanely ;buyiilg a ha^pisL 
The present appecftum^iicftf^teio temp^ig^oi: Jlidi 
Winifred ; and a jieir dreMi WflA ^oadered tp be 
trimmed with iFreneh laeane it wearcvlXtd^iibvrgfi 
at double 1^ price fibe would hate ipaid for jit at 
any r^mtable lace»8hop in Londxm. 
' As they were coming ont qf lim emporium ^ 
iMste^ a gentleman, in jan elegant chariot^ Idaegd hii 
hand to them <a8 he drove rapidly jalong.; aac^ 
from the hasty view which Miss WiaifiradobtaiiieA 
of the heraldic bearings,.she fancied that they vera 
the emblaeoi^ arms of a noUeman, and that the 
salutaticm was a compliment intended for jhecielf : 
The next mormngas she was ^tingitfeneyanayed 
in elegant dishabille, and reading a newcand inter* 
es^ng publication translated from the Germ«a» 
entitled "the Errors of Sensibility ,"" MdQy Match* 
lock abruptly burst into the room and said, that 
^ere was a gentleman at the door in a chariot, 
who wanted to speak to Miss Wick, and that Mi« 
Susan was not to be found. <^ Shew him iq> 
^ here,*" said Miss Winifi^ed, *^ he wants to sse 



« me.'' 



^ Lauk, Ma'^am ! he is a Jine kdegmt Bian of 



^^po «8 you we bid, ^U and dorft je^Ui&it any 

>JL your Tpwer-stiireet .Yvdgaiity hesre !^ 

^ Widgaiity, v^U, Ilikesrtbftt,''— ^dthw jbighly 

boded lady^'s maid, when sbe boiinoed lodig^ 

Rtly o^t.of ,th^ i;©pm. 

^< It must be the Peer,^ said the.flgitfljted Wiiii« 

^,,a»3hje bridled be?8elf up to i^eceive this noble 

sitor, when Dr. Voluble made his ap{)eArance».to 

e^r^atmortificatioii of the lady, .irbo had ex. 

K^ted JQO peraonage of Lower dignity than a 

!I150D. 

The Doctor, on bis part^ was much ishagpned 
ootwfindiog Jbim8el£ mithe f^esence cf the feiir 
i)9Ql i^ his pur^t; but the jman q£ ^snedifOBe' 
imediately set his fertile imagination to .work, 
l4 j^ought, if be oould pvociure. the wxat &>r a 
tfiimtf he j»bo«ld hme Ok ^ImAHe pr^st^i&nr 
aAiiig..the iiifiee» iCopgiidnmag therefore . atcata* 
9& «s\Alk»ira1ble m Jk^r^ as m wi»:> he remariud^ 
idiat'fae was feaKfu) dcke was gather indjapoaed^- 
and that she must permit Dr. VoluUejthe honour^ 
(to JG^ the atate of Jier .pulse ^ a&d he tciok her 
3tnd so suddenly that the ancient maiden hadt sio» 

mi^ibf .plajLing off h» ^ueanuab aifs, Mod c^- 
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pressure of the Doctor'^s fairer hand. He assumed 
an important air of gravity, and began to practise 
his incantations : <* Hum, ha ! Colour faded. Don't 
<<.be alarmed, my dear madam ! The languor of 
<^ indisposition increases the effect of a fine wo- 
<< man^ chaims.^ 

^< Do you think so ?^ said the somewhat asto- 
nished spinster. 

<< Certainly. Art is always fashionable, and 
'< has advantages of which nature cannot boast 
** Rou^e — admirable rouge ! — ^Eternally bludungy 
** and never out of countenance !'' 

*^ Notwithstanding your superior knowledge, 
"Doctor, I assure you, I feel myself perfectly 
" well.'' 

'* A very alarming symptom indeed ! I never 

suppose my patients in so bad a way as when 

they think there is nothing the matter with them; 
" for in such cases the patients are generally obsdh 
<< nate, will take no medicines, and of course can 
*^ never be ciured.'" 

** But if I feel myself well, I can require no 
*< cure.'* 

" A very dangerous efror ! Never rely upcn 
^ your own feelings ; for you might, fancy, that 
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you fblt yovrself ia the best ponnfcle state of 

hekbk whoi I eould readiiy proi;^ titat your 

mholefiMgkenimi agitated witb « iieciiiisr and 

imaccountable nervous iiffeetian. Give rae 

lea^-— hum, liaf^ iacnd he -took o»t his gdd 

peater, andaigainfeitherpidse. 

*^ I do not exactly know. Doctor, what you 

niean by <a neroous ujgsctien.'^ 

'< Why, madam, it k a kind of fidgetty, a*!!- 

overirii jsort of aensation, -wiiidi a fine hdy can 

more easily comprehend than I can describe ; 

and, fartixnately-£»r us me(£cal men, it is tiever 

out of fashion.*^ 

<< What! \inajashi(m ^any thing to do with the 

buttan&ameP^ 

^UndotTbtedly f^^^ere is -esi m riteftnable gpe» 

eies of denangem^st of ite n^r^wos system, of 

which we neveraUow iiie «nz9iiiS2^ to^partahe; it 

iaeKceedingly becoming to a person iof your 

taste iMad ton ; but, to a vii%ar 'low^bced body, 

h i^TDuld >be «of -UD use in the wdrld.*" 

«« Of what use could it possibly be *to '*•»#'' 

<' O dearmaKlffixi ! (Dei^(5atelymana0dl,k Would 

tttHdear you one of die ftioiit IfftigtedtSng Ibi^^ids 

VOL. I. T 
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<< that ever gracefully reclined upon the couch of 
" uidisposition : And I perceive, at this voy 
^^ moment, something of the kind lurking in the 
*^ comer of your eye.'' 

** You alarm me. Doctor ! Why, I declare, I 
<< donH think I am altogether so well as I shouM. 
"be.'' 

" O very far from it — ^very far from it indeed'!" 

*^ I fed an odd sort of—" 

*< Squeamish, all-overish sensation. Yes, I we | 
« how it is.'' 

^^ O Doctor ! I shall faint,-— do reach me a 
« chair !" 

*« A chair ! barbarous ! Never faint sitting ! 
" If you must swoon, let my arms support the | 
'' lovely biurthen,'** — and he caught her in his arms 
as she was about to give herself a gentle fall, and 
fanned her with the lap of his coat. 

See ! the drooping lily is reviving. Softly— 

don't hurry yourself, madam ! Gently^ — gently; 
" take your own time. There-^there— recoTer i 
" gracefully by degrees." 

" Recollect yourself, madam I Don't be fliff- 

i 






Heigh ho ! O dear-^where am I ?" 
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s€ lied.— I protest, it was the most elegant suspen- 
^^ sioB of the facttlties I ever beheld.''' 
« Do you really think so, Doctor ?^ 
. *< Without the fear of contradiction ! Fainting 
^^ with elegance is a very rare and difficult accom- 
*^ plishment.'^ 

*« Then you really do think I fainted tolerably 
" in style ?'^ 

<< In a style that malice itself must admire, and 
<< that Lady Diaway would envy.— But you must 
** be very much discomposed : Retire to your 
** chamber, — take a little repose, and TU see you 
** again to-morrow.**' 

** Well, after this, I shall never rely upon my 
*< own feeUngs again as long as I live." 

« Very dangerous things to give way to, indeed, 
** madam r 

** Heigh ho ! O dear Doctor! I believe you 
<^ could persuade me to any thing. Let me see 
" you in the morning.'' 

The Doctor took his leave, well satisfied at 
having obtained such easy means of access to the 
family ; and my mistress actually took to her bed, 
where she slept very soundly for an hour, at the 
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esfiaation of which tiake die was arouiMd firixB 
her slumbers in ooiuequeiiee oi the afbyal of 
some articles of finery from Mrs. Taffiety, and I 
passed into the hand of this insidious deakr in 
contraband wares. i 



CflAPTER XXXIX. 

[K. SMOOTH, THE COMMEBCIAL TRAV^LL£E->- 
I^AHITS OP PUNCTUA^:.ITY— HISi HA?PY ESCAPi^ 
ITAOM SHIFWBEPK9 &C. 

r DiB^ not i?etiialii long with Mrs. Taffety be- 
Eve I was paid away to Mr. Samuel Smooth, a 
ratellei^ or << bag^man,^ as it is the pleasure of 
kfh Chrbtiqpher N^cth to denbraiiiate him. 

However mudi it may suit the purpose of the 
tarthern Moensor to ridi^ile this respectable body 
f: men, I would •^vise any one c^ my readers 
rl|6 may hav^ oecasiim to perform a journey that 
rill occupy taoire than a day^ to e»iq[uire for the 
1^ whi<^h U ir^^ented by these gtnitlemen, and 
l£^re to be shewn into the TiremOerf room : He 
wiM th^ be BUre of being aceammodated' with the 
\^ fSeM, ai»d with the best bed which the house 
$fp d^QsAj fWithout; the least shadow of overdiarge 
>r imposition. In tbe company you may pipbably 
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eH{HnU;iou of l^hich tiaie die was aroused firixB 
her slumbers in ooxuequenee erf the arbyal of 
some articles of finery from Mrs. Taffety, aiid I 
passed into the hand of this imudiDus dealer in 
contraband wares. 
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MK. SMOOTH, THE COMMEBCIAL TRAV£LL£E->- 
HAKITS OP PUNCTUA^:.ITY— HISi HA?PY ESC^P:^ 
ITAOM SHIFWBECK, &C. 

r DiB^ not vetnaiB long with Mrs. Taffety be- 
fore I was paid away to Mr. Samuel Smooth, a 
tralrelleiv or <^ bag-man,^ as it is the pleasure of 
Mix Christiqpher N^Eth to denbraihate him. 

However mudi it may suit the purpose of the 
aotthem censor to rid'imilethis r^ectaUe body 
i)f. men, I would •advise any one' c^ toy readers 
wl|b may hav^ oeciisUKii to perform a journey that 
will occupy lnf«*e than a day^ to enquire for the 
inn whi^h U fr^^ented by these gimtlemen, and 
de^re to be shewn into the Tr&v^lers' room : He 
mSi ^fSEL be BUre of being accommodated' with the 
\^0A fai?e, aind with the bept bed which the house 
cip B^^Ay (Without; the least shadow of overdiarge 
1^ tin^osition. In tbe coi^pany you may pipbably 
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meet with some travellers who have no lack of 
pedantry and assurance; but nearly all of them are 
well-mformed gentlemen, and especially in their own 
particular pursuits, and a man must either be a 
fool or a cynic who cannot extract both instruction 
and amusement from the individuals with whom 
he may associate in a travellers'* room. 

Mr. Smooth was connected with a lace manu- 
factory at Berkhampstead, and was one of those 
favourites of fortune who glide along down the 
stream of life without ever meeting with squally 
or, baffling winds. It has been said of him, 
that if you stripped him naked, and threw him 
over London Bridge with his feet and hands tied 
together, you would meet him the next day 
" walking along the street, dressed like a gentle- 
" man, and with money in both his pockets." He 
is esteemed the luckiest traveller on \he road, is 
eagerly sought after as an agent, and makes his 
own terms with his employers. Wh^^ever he goes, 
he commands customers ; yet he never makes a bad 
debt : For he is so universal a favourite, and 
has such influence over those who entrust him with 
the execution of their orders, that, whoever goes 
unpaid, he is always sure to find the necessary sum 
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oF money ready for him. He has received a good 
common education, possesses much native shrewd- 
' ness and deep penetration, and, by long experience, 
-has acquired an extraordinary aptitude to render 
' himself ^^ all things to all men.**^ His person is 
prepossessing, his manners genteel, and his address 
insinuating; but his complexion is rather too pow- 
erfully tinged with the juice of the grape. His 
vcHce is melodious, and he sings with taste and 
expression. He says the softest things in the sweet- 
est tone; and having extensive dealings with sen- 
timental milliners and dress-makers, he occasion- 
ally pens them a poetical panegjrric or a copy of 
love-verses. His own character is well expressed 
in the description which he has givea of one of 
his male customers, in, what Mrs. Taffety terms, 
ff ^ very pretty piece of poetry ;'' 

I^is n^aopera are as npld as miU^, 
His sentences as soft as silk, 
His cheeks are crimson; and his nose 
Is VlusM^g '^ ^s any'ios^ 

With all this pleasantry and easiness of. man- 
ners, he is as regular as the sun ; and there is a 
9pftof rivalry in punctuality, between him and ^ 
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Mr. Timothy Starch5 one of the sodetj of Fiiaidsy 
who 18 well knowa upon the zoaiL Mr, Smeotb 
goesthe same route three timeft «r yeax, widtbe 
Quaker traverses the ground in a]Lt>]ypointe diiee- 
tion ; and so exact are both these traveUers totheir 
time, that they bayeccmstantly mot upon a loidge^ 
which passes over a small stream m.Wiurwiokshii^ 
three times every year for; these sevcin yean. 
Last October, £riend Starch arrived at the sfnt 
nearly two minutes before the umial tim^ and ael 
a creature was to be seen« This was aktrmuBg^ the 
more particularly as he felt the girth.ofhia saddle 
to be loose. He dismounted witb aamo: trspida- 
tion, for the purpose of adjusting it; and cast his 
eyes fearfully around him: Still nobody was 
to be seen. Timothy heaved a sigh and re- 
mounted his horse, when Mr. Smooth made his 
appearance at the opposite part of the bridge; and 
they greeted each other with more than usual 
warmth and cordiality. 

As a spirit, I can discern the progress of events 
with a steady and unprejudiced eye. I do not 
pretend to pry into futurity, but I subject my 
judgment to the belief of an All-wise and Over- 
ruling Providence. The doctrine of Predestinatioa 



Ile«r^to'ibe settled by die fsasifists; for I agreiie 
iirkh^fiir Roget Be Govevley, ^^ tliat mudi Biay be 
aaidirai both sides.^ M^adms^and proTerbs are tbe 
jeoUeotPRe idadom of' ages, oonceiitrated: in few 
WOTds ; and there i» a gredter jsemblonce of philok 
^mfSij in the axqimon saying, <* that those who are 
btnti^b^: hanged will never be drowned,^ than 
Tuigai^ n|Hid» dvier supposed. The truth of this 
adage was ^exemplified in a' most extr^c^dinary 
nnmmr by an event which occurred a few weeks 
figfria Scotland. On a part of tJiat coast, which ik 
•jotersected by an iirm of the sea, or Frith, a pei*- 
Sim on the shove, by tbe help of k glass, discovered 
«;jsmidMK)eit ov^^uraedin the middle of the 
4rtretfni,' at the distance of ibree or four miles from 
Jaai^^ and « humfui being was descried sitting 
.stride' of tbe'keiel. The wind was faigb and this 
.wavM rough; bi*t, on the information being giveni 
8e^9«d boats were manned, and immediately put 
offifO'tbe asiristance of this unfortunate individuals 
Witien^he was brougbt safely to shore, it was dis^ 
iiQWtfiftd IfaM he had stolen the boat that mornings 
aiikA*by bis'unskilful management of the oars had 
^^Miefit in the foaming current, and must have 
p^ftebed by wato^ in a (ihort time; for^ when 
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relief arrived, he was nearly, exhausted. He was 
clearly convicted of the theft; for, though the 
stolen goods were not found iipon him, he was 
found upon the stolen, goods ; and he received the 
punishment which the law adjudges. 

There are many instances of particular indivi- 
duals, who seem to be impelled by fortune, fete, 
or destiny, (call it what you will,) and to be hur- 
ried on irresistibly to their destruction, or gently 
conducted to seciu*ity,in a manner perfectly inscro- 
table to human comprehension. When Mr. Smooth 
was last at Liverpool, he remained there several 
days. Having at length transacted nearly all his 
business, he intended to pass over to Ireland on the 
succeeding day, and actually engaged a birth cMi 
board the Waterloo Tacket that very aftemooo. 
When he was coming up from the Quay, he met 
two ladies from London with whom he was on 
terms of intimacy ; and, on expressing his surprise 
at seeing them in Liverpool, they told him they 
were going over to Dublin to see the friends of the 
lady who was the elder of the two, and who i^ 
peared quite joyous and elated at the thoughts of 
her voyage; while the younger declared herself to 
be affrighted at the idea of crossing the ChanneL 
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She could not divest herself of the impression 
- that such exuberance of exultation was alarming, 
more particularly as a friend of hers, before she 
left home, had entreated her mother, with tears in 
• her eyes, not to suffer her to accompany Mrs W. 
whom she was resolved not to disappoint. 

The other lady replied, ** Pshaw ! I have 
*' looked forward for years to the pleasure of this 
-^' excursion. And we can never see Dublin to so 
<^ much advantage, as we shall while the King is 
** there. I am more overjoyed than ever at the 
*< thoughts of Mrr Smoothes sailing in the same 
** ship with us : We are sure to be safe with him, 
** — ^he is the most fortunate man alive.^ 

^* I think myself happy in having the prospect 
^^ of enjoying your company, ladies,'^ was his an- 
swer ; and they parted in high spirits, under the 
expectation of meeting again early in the. morning, 
at the hour when the Packet sailed. 

On Mr, Smoothes return to his inn, he found a 
note from a tradesman, who had promised to settle 
his [account and pay him a considerable sum of 
money that evening. The note conveyed a request, 
^< that Mr. Smooth would wait till the next day, and 
<* excuse the hand-writing, which was that of his 
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*^ dark; for he hud aprained his wrist, and was 
** unable to write an (nrdear on his banker that afib^- 
*< noon.^ Tbis^ tradesman hadnol^ oi^aajr^fcHnDer 
oocasioiH omitted' to pay his balance at. the time 
appointed : Mr* Smooth waa.therefore oUiged to 
reluiquish his birth on board the packet ; and his 
two friends, the ladies, were amongst the unfbrtu- 
nate sufferer^ who ware . lost in the Watarko 
Packet, whai it was wrecked aS the Wdsh coaflt 
on the .f(^owii|g day. When our travella: was con- 
gratulated on his escape he ccmfSessed that he really 
was a lucky fellow;, and expressed his thankftilneaB 
in rathar a curious manner by melodiously singing 
the first verse of Dibdin's song, 

1liere*s a sweet little cherab -sits perched up aloft 
To watch o'er the life of Sam Smooth, &c. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TBB . APVEKTUBES OF PS&BGBIKE OAKLEYy IK 
ENGLAND^ AMERICA, AKJD CHINA. 

Mr. Smooth paid me away at the inn at Brigh- 
ton ; and after two or three days, I passed into the 
hand of Mr. Paregrine Oakley. The fortunes of 
this gentleman were not at all sunilar to those of 
Mr. Smooth. Scarcely any thing prospered in 
which he was concerned, yet he constantly i]]M3isted 
thai aU Amgs worked together Jbr,Jm,good, Reso- 
lute in his decisions, and prompf in their execution, 
he exhibited great strength of mind, and had an 
inexhaustible fimd of good humour, with much 
firmness of nerve. The exuberant flow of his 
spiritsnever forsook him amidst all his troubles. 

In his boyhood he was sent to the High School 
at Edinburgh : .One .day, while .passing through 
the Old Fish-market Close, a glass bottle was 
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thrown from a window of the seventh flat of one of 
those lofty houses. It inflicted a deep cut on his 
head, and his life was for a long time in jeopardy. 
Soon after he recovered from this accident, he was 
thrown from an unruly horse and broke his leg. 
It was however only a ^mple fracture, and soon 
healed. His father had sufiicient interest to pro- 
cure for him an excellent situation in a public 
office, when he was seized with a fever ; and, witb 
his usual bad fortune, the place was filled up before 
he recovered. His maternal uncle, who had no 
children of his own, then took him to learn the 
art of husbandry ; with whom he resided about 
three years. On returning home from market one 
evening, the one-horse chaise in which he and his 
uncle were riding, was upset ; Peregrine^ shoulder 
was dislocated, and the old gentleman received so 
much injury as occasioned his death in a few 
days, — but not before he had bequeathed to his 
nephew a legacy of Jive huiidred pounds. 

When this misfortune occurred, they were near 
the residence of Mr. Bootless, to whose house they 
were both Conveyed. Young Oakley remained 
there till he was in a state of convalescence. He 
was kindly attended by Miss Maria' Bootless, who 
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kept her brother^s house; and he thought the only 
method by which he could repay her, would be the 
offer of his hand, which she readily accepted. 

He then resolved to cross the Atlantic, in order 
to better his fortune ; and expended a large por- 
tion of his legacy in the purchase of such articles 
as were thought to he the most suitable for such a 
speculation* He arrived safely at Boston, in New 
England, where he met with an allotment of States^ 
Land, the description of which was exactly to his 
mind ; and when he had paid his deport he set 
out, with other adventurers, to take possession of 
their earthly paradise. After traversing a tract of 
country many hundred miles in extent and thinly 
inhabited, and after being subjected to every spe- 
cies of hardship and privation, he at length suc- 
ceeded in seeing his wife and infant, with all his 
property, safely stowed in one of the iatieaux of 
the country, with the intention of performing the 
navigation of Lake Ontario, which, with great loss 
and hazard, he finally ^complisbed, and arrived 
with his companions, sick, weary, and exhausted; 
at the much-talked-pf settlement, in the Illinois, 
which, Oakley miy was «* literally a land of pro^ 
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nme and nothing more;'" for not one expect£itioD 
was fiiliUed. 

Amongst the adTenturouB setders was Mr. 
WSham Dibble, a personage one would have sup- 
poflisd the most unlikely to have been met with In 
the wilds ' of America. He had formerly been a 
haherdadi^ on Ludgate Hill ; but Billy had a 
soul above buttons, and, becoming averse to tlie 
trammels ol trade, was seized with the mania of 
emigration. Figure to yoursdf a thin pale-fiiced 
little gentleman, with a large straw hat to ga$xi 
bis features from the sun, a flowered cotton 
dressing-gown tied with a ribbon round his waist, 
ungartered silk hose hanging loose about his 1^ 
red morocco slippers discoloured with dirt, and his 
delicate fingers defended with black kid gloves, 
while he was in the act of spreading manure, — ^pic- 
ture all this to your imagination, and you have at 
once a striking portrait of Mr. William Dibble. 
As he occasionally wiped his brow with a silk 
handkerchief, highly perfumed, Mr. Oakley com- 
pared this spruce transplanted haberdasher to a 
dqffi/'doztm-dilly growing upon a dunghilL But he 
was better contented with his situation than many 



who had gone out with sdxmgeir ptetensians : Fcnr 
he wa9 good-humoured to others, and tderaMy 
well satisfied with himself. 

After a residence of some months- in this place, 
our new settlers grew heartily disgusted with the 
society around them; andj through the persuasioii 
of one of the emigrants, who had penetrated much 
further into the interior of the country, Mr. 
Oakley determined to remove with his famUy, Mv. 
Dibble, and several others, to a place of settlemoit 
pcnnted out by this adventurer as more ccHigeniid 
tO' their views, and likely to realise their expects^ 
^ns: For, notwithstanding- the fSniitfulness c^ 
the PrairieSf the almost general want of water 
was destructive of every comfort whidi they nught 
otherwise have enjoyed. These select associates 
departed, with all their worldly 'goods, on their 
pilgrimage to the borders of the wilderness, and 
never calculated within themsdves the hazard 
which they incurred fronr the depredations of the 
native Indians. When they had been some weeks 
slowly travelling, they were suddenly attacked hf 
a party of the Aborigines^ who lay in ambush fbr 
the purpose. They were fired upon from various 
directions ; poor Mrs. Oakley and her child, with 
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BiUy Dibble and several other persons, were killed ; 
Oakley himself was taken prisoner, and he never 
knew what became of the rest of his ' companions. 
He was compelled to travel as a captive with these 
savages many days till they met with three Indiana 
of a different tribe, to whom he was given in barter 
for two bottles of rum. 

With his new Indian masters he experienced 
better treatment, though be was compelled to assist 
them in the manufactory of fishing-tackle, and in 
bearing burdens. He passed a long and bitter 
winter with them in one of their villages, many 
hundred miles up the country, in the centre of an 
almost impenetrable forest. In the following 
spring they set off, loaded with the furs of various 
wild animals, to meet some traders in these articles, 
at a place called the Portage of Cheppewyan, The 
spark of hope, which had never been extinguished 
in Oakley's bosom, then revived within him; it 
soon burst forth into confident expectation, and 
into that full reliance upon Divine ^d which had 
comforted him in the swampy desert, and had 
proved the chief alleviation of his sorrows in the 
wilderness. He contrived to obtain an interview 
with the lead^ of this b vdy baud pf furriers, ^ 
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Mr. Fontolieu from Montreal ; to whom he repre- 
sented his situation in such pathetic terms, that 
this newly-found friend refused to transact any 
business with the Indians till they had agreed with 
him for the ransom of their prisoner, whom he 
represented as <^ one of the subjects of their goo]D 
Fatheb that lived in the regions of the mid-day 
sun, on the other side of the great lake ;^ and Aey 
presmitly accepted cf the terms which he pro- 
posed. 

From Peregrine^s long residence with the Indi> 
ans, he became extremely useful in the future 
•transacticms which the furriers had with these 
people. The dealers in pelts penetrated to a great 
distance into the country of the Cheppewyan 
Indians, sometimes by land, and sometimes by 
water, and were often compelled to convey their 
luggage and canoes over ridges of rooks and moun- 
tains scarcely passable by human footsteps. Few 
are the things, however, which refuse to yield to 
determined perseverance. They at length reached 
a more open but swampy country, which, led to a 
direct communication with the Pacific Ocean. 
From the great fatigue experienced in the execur 
tion of this perilous passage^ Mr. Fontolieu 
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b^pm to droop anji sickeiL The deadly eidialatiaiifi, 
which arose from the damp ground, increased hb 
disorder ; and he soon fell a sacrifiee to an inter- 
mittent ferer. But, with his dying, breath, he 
requested his followers to submit to the guidance 
and direction of Mr. Oakley, as the only means ot 
preserving themselves from inevitable destructioD* 
After paying the last sad tribute of respect to 
the mortal remains ofthis enterprisbg and amiahk 
man, the furriers were extremely anxious to retmli 
home by the route whidi they had lately traversed; 
but Oakley pointed out to than the faopelessnesB 
of such an undertaking, and sucoeeded in pe0- 
suading them to proceed forward towards the 
coast, where, in all probability, they would meet 
with some traders with whcHU they mi^t take 
their passage to Canada. 

In the course of a few weeks, they obtained the 
object of their wishes, by reaching a small har- 
bour, called ^* Queen Chaiiotte^s Sound,^ whetc 
they found two vessels from Salem, a sea*port not 
far from Boston. One of these trading-ships was 
to sail direct for that place ; and the other, after 
taking in a cargo of skins, intended to jNx^ceed to 
Canton. All the party, except Mr. Oakley, agreed 



t^ take ib^ ^di^orture ia the Teesd for Sakia; 
and he parted irom them with sbicere ri^et 1 
have pere^ved ittobe a trait in human nakur^ 
that men ralways become aJ^taohed ti^ those who 
Uaure .feeen partiilcsers with them in peril and 
diatres^* 

The otbar vesad remained some time to comfdaCe 
h^ eaigo, the . acrai^ments .for which i^ere 
greatly Ibcilitated by the advice and. aasistance-fif 
Oakley, who had.^ll0cted a Taluable assortmeatt 
of furs for himself^ Tb^y had a boisterous vojraga 
to ^esoiaoj wh@ee he disposed x)f his pnqierty to 
adi^antage, and iMected those c<Nim»oditie8 whicfa 
were most in requeat in the Loddonj^oaricet.; and^ 
after an abs^iee ef aeyeral .yeara^ he isuiiyed safisfy 
in £ngliNid>-^ mudbi richer nun thati whenibe 
left it. 

He now b^an to think that fortUBfe hadt«aaed 
to Iboranent him,; . and he bad b^b to eondwter 
ifxidbin himself about ^some mode to dieqpeQe of toa 
sgviogs to the best advantage, when » Ate bsaka 
oiit^ the house in whi^dii be lodged^ neaat die Cal*» 
nuercdal Road, lA>ndcm.; ^tA ^v^j^iie ofJUb 
property, including a large sum.of meoeyin^Id 
9gjA bwk;S^Qte(b whidi haibad^m jtts Initeitu, ^as 
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destroyed. As he had not taken the precautidd to 
be insured, he was once mot^ reduced to compant- 
tive poverty. Nothing was saved^ but some loose 
notes which he had in his pocket-book : He had 
only time to snatch his coat under his arm, and 
rush out of the house, just before the floor of his 
apartment fell in with a tremendous crash. 

Oakley^i^ mother was still hving at jMghtci^ 
upon a small annuity^ the principal of which 
would ultimately devolve on him at her decease. 
To that place he repaired, and resided with his 
aged parent till last year, when she departed this 
life in extreme old age« He had now a sufficiency 
for the comfort of his remaining days; but so 
strongly did the spirit of roving possess his mind, 
as to impel him to stand up6n the beach and gaze 
for hours together upon the ocean, — ^the variable 
element which had been the scene of many of his 
adventures. His ardent wishes for further enter- 
prizing employment were frequently checked, by 
gratefully reflecting upon the dangers through 
which he had passed ; and, considering himself 
settled for life, he tried to reclaim the wanderings 
of his imagination. 

In all the disastrous events which occurred, he 
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iiras never heard to repine; but, on the contrary^ 
frequently made a jest of his own misfortune9» 
His fractured skuU, he said, ^^ was a very hard 
^< ccae indeed ; for, without even the pleasure of 
^< drinking, his head had steered much Jirom the 
^* fto^&.^'— When he recovered from his fever, and 
found he had lost the situation to which he had 
been appdinted, he said, <^ he h^ more sincerity 
^^ than most courtiers ; for he really rejoiced at 
^^ being out of office*^^-^He certainly lamented the 
death of his uncle ; but he could not repine at the 
dislocation of his shoulder, although it brought on 
what he styled, <^ a paipUation of the hearty to 
^^ complete the cure of which, he fell in love with 
<f the charmingphysician, and married his doctor.**^-^ 
His capture by the Indians was too serious for a joke : 
He loved his wife ahd child with the most ardent 
affection, and Was pierced to the soul on beholding 
Uiem slain before his face. But he derived a degree 
of comparative consolation even from this Intter 
affliction ; he viewed their death, which was sudden 
and scarcely the i^uffering of a moment, as a mer- 
ciful dispensation of Providence, which prevented 
them from falling into the brutal grasp of the 
qavages« It was a favourite remark of his, << that 
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^f his vemdeaoe with die bdiabitaiits of the dceert 
<^ uimcoountabljdereloped his literary talents^ and 
^* he -acquired MttainmeaAs which fitted him Ibr an 
^< &cciotnididi«d critae: :frdm his familktilj wA 
^ dietom^awk afid 4oal^ia||r-kMfe» 1* wwvaafaied 
<* to cut up an tfQtfao^ mth isMfnaDgikailitj, and 
<< to flay a mM aliv^ with Ibedekt^ty «£ qui IndiaD ' 
«< C^ief.''-^Tlfe ^teath of his amiaUe hmefaotoi^ 
Mr. Fontolieu, afflicted hhn morie deejdy than Mtf 
Oilier circimistaBee <sl that deificriptioii ; but it 
was the. cause of his )MPdceedii^ to Omui, wiieie he 
rttdized his fortune.^'— The loss '4ai his yn i pe rt y qd 
l^urning home^ brought him to -a proper soM 
6f iSlial pety, in ^idi ht found himself to have 
been deficient ; and thus he enjoyed the enviable 
ootisolati(»i of soothing the last moments of his 
kidulgent mother. Hiis grand principle was, that 
ttm is a world of triai, not of happineBs; and with 
las share of good and evii., (the former of which 
greatly overbalanced the latter^) he had no right 
te^eomplain. 

I was wonderfully delighted with the buoyaacjr 
of spirit, and the enterprising energy of this nuui, 
hi 'addition to his firm reliance upon Providence; 
and> at the <rst mecncnt of my feeling the touch 
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of his hand, which was a fortnight after .the death 
of his mother, I was^ disposed to regard him with 
affecticHi. I determined, therefore, to entrust the 
pubUcatioa of my Adventures to his care ; for I 
was assured} that he would do me justice and not 
interpolate my manuscript with any of his own vain 

«. and ridiculous emendations. 

I had previously for some time imagined, that 
my earthly career was drawing towards a conclu- 

. sion; and I resolved to read over my MS. once 
more, before I consigned it to Mr. Oakley's pro- 
tection. When he placed my material body on 

his writing-desk, I felt my spirit expanding with 
the desire of adding a few finishing touches to my 
former observalionsi I sat down to the perusal of 
my Memoir ; and, as I proceeded, I alternately 
laughed and sighed at the recollection of scenes 
and circumstances now gone by. I was anxious 
to finish my task, for I had a powerful presenti- 
ment of some evil impending over me ; and, I am 
now sitting in an intermediate state between my 
corporeal and spiritual nature, with a pen in my 
hand, perhaps, for the last time. All my fax^ulties 
and feelings are as vigorous as ever ; yet I am 
IioTering, as it were, betwixt time and eternity. 
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I must therefore hasten to bid adieu to this 
terrestrial globe and all its inhabitants. I irill not 
call this Mr fabric of creation^ this glorious orb in 
-Vfrhich I have spent a short time of faj embodied 
state, a bad or a ^cked world. No ; the depra- 
vity of man^s fallen nature, and the bad passions 
of the human heart, render the pilgrimage rugged 
and dangerous ; and the safest method of passing 
through it, is, in imitation of Peregrine Oakley, to 
rely firmly on the merciful Providence of God, 
who, as the Moral Grovernor of the universe, 
directs and over-rules all things to the wisest ends. 
Happy will it be for you, my gentle reader, if, like 
this worthy man, you can say, '* I have always 
** cheerfully endeavoured to do my duty in that 
" station of life to which it has pleased Grod to call 
** me {" Sincerely hoping that you will profit bj 
the perusal of my Adventures, I depart in peace 
with all mankind, and bid you heartily faeewell! 



I • 



CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

BY THE EDITOE. ' 

On the 27th of December 183^, I was crossing 
the street directly opposite to the residence of Mrs. 
Dulse, who was standing at the door, cooling her 
round and ruby countenance. She dropped 'a 
curtsey, and accosted me with, ^^ A merry Chriilt- 
<^ mas. Sir ! Do me the favour to step in.^ On 
entering the diop, her husband David Dulse issued 
from a Httle back parlour, sajring, <* Your servant, 
<^ Mr. Oakley ! Do you want to buy a bargain-^ 
<< real India, Sir! I know you are a judge,^ and 
he produced the article in question, which I was 
certain he must have obtained in a clandestine 
manner: :{ therefore told him, that I did not 
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know he meddled with such hazardous merchaii- 
dize. ^^ Any thing, your honour, to turn an hoofoX 
** penny. There are other fish in the ocean, be- 
*^ side haddocks. I sometimes stretch out to sea 
^^ for two or three days together, quite into the 
^^ Straits, you ken. And do you know, I believe 
*^ that the bit o^gold my wife gave you change 
*^ for, the other morning, had something in it 
^^ no canme, as we used to say at Preston Pans: 
*^ For I observed it had the figure of a dow upon | 
^< it ; and I am sure it was either a witch or a ] 
^^ warlock.— Well, as I was keeping a sharp look- ^ 
^^ out upon my cruise, I soon discovered a boat ! 
^^ drawing near me with a lady and gentleman on , 
^< board ; and as I knew by her trim that she 
<^ belonged to an Indiaman, I steered up right 
" athwart her and held up the coin, between my 
^' finger and thumb without speaking a word. 
<< The lads slackened their oars, and an old ac- 
qu^dntance, Tom Plunge, immediately hailed 
me with ^ Hallo, David, my boy ! How are 
< you ? Hand us over that there bit of a shiner, 
^^ ^ and 1^11 swap my black Barcelona for it,^— and 
^< he drew it from his neck and threw it into my 
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<< boat. I knew there was more in this handker- 
chief than met the eye, and I made dmilar 
bargains with several of the boat^s crew. As 
you have been a sailor yourself, Sir, I. am sure 
" you'll never peach; and thafs the plain truth 
of the matter, your honour ! You shall have 
the Bandana dog cheap.^ 
" You'll excuse me, Djfivid,'*' I rejoined ; " I 
<^ shall never betray you ;; but I cannot conscien- 
*^ tiously encourage your trade,'' — and I left him 
rather abruptly and went to the coffee-room to 
look at the newspapers, in which I read the dis- 
tressing account of the loss of the Juliana East 
Indiaman in the Downs. I was convinced, that 
the boat, to which David Dulse had just alluded, 
was the one which was sent to put on shore the 
Purser and Mrs. Ogilvie^ the wife of the Captain ; 
and that, according to the melancholy prediction, 
at the conclusion of these Memoirs, the Author has 
gone to the bottom in the pocket of poor Tom 
Plunge, with the rest of the unfortunate crew. 

As every one who has perused the foregoing 
pages must have been anxious to know what be- 
came of the intellectual piece of gold which indited 
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them, I have added these few lines to shew, that 
it has met with a fate tantamomit to dbsolutton, 
'£rom which even a metaUie Saotreign is not 
exempt. 

P.O. 

%* An indistinct rumour has been lately cir- 
cukted, respecting a ^sit, in a diving-bell, to that 
part of the ocean in which the Sovereign was sub- 
merged. If this account be authenticated, the 
result will be regularly announced to the literary 
public. 
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